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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  last  few  years  regarding  the  many  changes  occu^ng 
in  the  world  about  us.  Some  of  these  have  long  been  predicted;  others  have  happened 
almost  without  notice;  while  a few  have  reversed  predicted  trends.  Technological 
advances  in  science  and  in  industry  have  had  the  greatest  impact  upon  our  daily 
lives.  Mass  media  of  communication,  as  one  example,  have  brought  the  peoples  of 
the  world  closer  together,  have  highlighted  the  differences  and  similarities  in 
cultures  and  politics  around  the  world,  and  have  changed  the  learning  and  leisure 
patterns  of  many  millions  of  people  — young  and  old  alike.  The  impact  of  these 
new  developments  has  thus  been  felt  everywhere. 

One  of  the  by-products  of  the  communications  revolution  has  been  its  influence 
upon  our  schools  and  upon  our  understanding  of  the  learning  process.  Research 
studies  by  specialists  in  communication,  by  psychologists,  by  educators,  and  by 
librarians  have  highlighted  the  need  for  teacher  awareness  of  the  possibilities 
rr.d  limitations  of  mass  media  and  of  reading  at  all  levels  of  education. 

Our  professional  associations  in  education,  in  the  subject  areas,  and  in  the 
library  field  have  a long  history  of  interest  and  activity  in  reading,  in  mass 
ccmunication,  and  in  the  related  field  of  audio-visual  education.  Research, 
however,  has  been  fragmented  and  the  implications  of  the  findings  have  usually 
pertained  to  the  specialized  interest  of  each  organization.  Yet  the  implied  concern 
cf  all  educators  is  the  provision  of  quality  education  at  the  least  cost  for  every 
child  so  that  each  may  have  the  opportunity  to  become  a responsible  and  educated 
citizen  in  a democratic  society. 
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The  unexpected  population  explosion  in  the  United  States,  coupled  with  the 
slowdown  in  building  schools  necessitated  by  World  War  II  has  resulted  in  a 
serious  crisis  in  our  schools  and  colleges  today.  Lack  of  classrooms,  lack  of 
teachers,  lack  of  adequate  tools  for  learning,  and  lack  of  school  libraries  to 
service  pupils  and  teachers  have  focused  the  attention  of  the  nation  on  the  problem. 
Government  and  foundation  help  has  been  sought  to  find  answers  and  to  try  new 
experiments  in  teaching;  much  has  been  and  is  continuing  to  be  accomplished.  One 
of  the  areas  in  which  changes  are  taking  place  is  in  the  school  library. 

The  role  of  the  school  library  has  been  constantly  changing  until  now  it  has 
developed  into  a service  agency  providing  the  tools  of  learning  in  a well-organized 
fashion,  with  professional  staff  participating  actively  in  the  teaching  process  and 
clerical  staff  handling  routines  associated  with  book  and  nonbook  materials.  The 
library  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  an  essential  part  of  many  of  our  modern  schools. 
National,  regional,  and  state  standards  for  our  schools  and  libraries  reflect  the 
changing  needs  of  schools  and  the  attitude  of  school  administrators  and  faculty 
toward  the  tools  of  learning  necessary  for  modern  teaching. 

The  school  library  is  a product  of  the  twentieth  century.  Pioneer  efforts 
were  identified  around  1901  and  numbers  slowly  increased.  But  with  the  C.  C. 

Certain  Standards  of  1918*  focusing  attention  for  the  first  time  on  the  quantitative 

\J 

needs  of  school  libraries,  the  movement  gained  natioq/impetus.  Many  educators 
recognized  that  each  child  was  unique  in  his  potential  for  learning,  and  that  his 
personal  experiences,  interests,  and  needs  were  significant  in  relation  to  his 
ability  to  master  the  fundamentals  of  education.  Changes  in  teaching  methods  took 
place,  and  the  single  textbook  was  found  to  be  inadequate.  Libraries  were  needed 
with  collections  including  many  books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  pictures  selected 
to  meet  individual  differences.  A professional  library  staff  to  select,  order, 

^National  Education  Association  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Secondary  Education. 
Committee  on  Library  Organization  and  Equipment.  Standard  Library  Organization  and 
Equipment  for  Secondary  Schools  of  Different  Sizes.  Washington,  1918. 
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organize,  administer,  and  service  the  reading  resources  of  the  school  was  deemed 
essential.  Regional  and  state  standards  were  drawn  up  in  the  early  1920 *s  to 
assist  secondary  schools  in  the  establishment  of  school  libraries.  Periodically 
the  standards  have  been  modified  and  reflect  the  changing  role  of  the  school 
library.  Later  national  standards  of  the  American  Library  Association  (ALA) 
included  recommendations  for  libraries  in  all  schools,  including  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools  as  well  as  four  year  high  schools.  Recent  statistics  show 
that  over  94  percent  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  today  have  central- 
ized school  libraries,  while  approximately  50  percent  of  the  elementary  schools 
provide  some  library  service.*  Discouraging  as  the  elementary  school  library 
picture  is,  the  percentage  is  increasing  each  year;  however  adequacy  of  resources, 
staff,  and  budget  does  not  automatically  follow  the  establishment  of  a central 
library  in  a school. 

An  analysis  of  school  library  standards  as  they  have  developed  over  the 
past  forty-six  years  gives  evidence  of  change  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
collections  and  the  philosophy  of  services  and  library  programs.  The  school 
library  of  today  is  no  longer  considered  merely  as  a repository  for  books  and 
printed  materials  but  is  described  in  the  1960  Standards  for  School  Library 
Programs  as 

flexible  in  its  program  of  services  and  in  the  scope  of  the  materials 
of  communication  contained  in  its  collections,  as  it  meets  the  changing 
needs  of  the  school  that  it  serves.  ...  The  school  library  is  a materials 
center,  an  instructional  resource  center,  or  any  of  the  equivalent  terms 
now  springing  into  existence.  ...  For  the  school  library,  through  books, 
films,  recordings,  and  other  materials,  goes  beyond  the  requiiflnents  of 
the  instructional  program,  and  unfolds  for  the  many  private  quests  of 
children  and  young  people  the  imagination  of  mankind. ^ 

The  1960  edition  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria  of  secondary  schools  and  the  1963 
edition  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria  for  Junior  High  Schools,  sponsored  by  the 


*U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Library  Services  Branch.  Public  School  Library 
Statistics,  1962-63.  Washington:  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Office  of  Education,  1964,  p.  1. 

^American  Association  of  School  Librarians.  Standards  for  School  Library 
Programs.  Chicago:  American  Library  Association,  1960,  p.  13. 
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National  Study  of  Secondary  School  Evaluation,  refer  to  the  school  library  and 
the  audio-visual  department  as  instructional  materials  centers,  and  state^  that 
some  schools  have  developed  both  a library  and  a separate  administrative  organiza- 
tion to  provide  services  for  the  newer  media  of  communication,  namely,  an 
audio-visual  department. 

Others  have  developed  an  integrated  administrative  unit,  generally 
called  the  instructional  materials  center,  which  furnishes  all  the 
services  usually  associated  with  the  library  and  in  addition, 
provides  the  services  connected  with  audio-visual  materials,  radio, 
and  television. 


THE  PROBLEM 

On  the  assumption  that  standards  and  recommendations  drawn  up  by  the  national, 
regional,  and  state  educational  and  library  organization  do  reflect  the  administra- 
tive patterns  and  services  of  the  institutions  they  are  evaluating,  a status  study 
was  req^sted  in  1961  by  the  American  Association  of  School  Librarians  to  identify 
school  library  programs  which  actually  serve  as  instructional  materials  centers 
at  the  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  levels  by  providing  all  types  of 
instructional  materials  and  services  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  recommending  the  study,  it  w?s  further  believed  that  data  could  be  secured 
from  such  schools  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  existing  libraries  which  now 
do  not  function  as  materials  centers  and  to  provide  guidelines  for  new  school 
libraries  planning  to  serve  as  such  centers.  Many  requests  for  such  information 
have  been  made  by  school  administrators,  school  boards,  school  librarians,  audio- 
visual specialists,  school  library  supervisors,  curriculum  specialists,  library 
schools,  teacher  training  institutions,  and  state  officials.  They  want  to  know 
where  such  programs  now  exist,  what  the  nature  of  the  program  is,  what  improvements 
have  resulted  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  programs,  and  the  cost  involved. 

^National  Study  of  Secondary  School  Evaluation.  Evaluative  Criteria;  1960 
Edition.  Washington:  National  Study  of  Secondary  School  Evaluation,  1960,  p.  257. 

Zfbid,  p.  257. 

o 
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On  the  assumption  that  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  the  services  and 
programs  of  many  school  libraries,  it  was  further  assumed  that  these  changes  are 
of  significant  value  to  library  educators  in  the  formulating  of  curricula  for  the 
preparation  of  school  librarians  as  instructional  materials  specialists  to 
administer  these  libraries  and  programs. 

To  assist  in  providing  data  for  the  formulation  of  programs  of  instruction 
for  school  library  specialists,  it  was  believed  that  competencies  needed  by 
librarians  serving  as  instructional  materials  specialists  could  be  identified  by 
school  librarians  performing  these  tasks  and  services. 

Since  Section  731,  Part  B of  Title  VII  of  Public  Law  85-864  directs  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Educational  Media  Branch,  "to  disseminate  information  concern- 
ing new  educational  media  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies  for  use  in  their 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  and  to  institutions  of  higher  education," 
a request  dated  April  25,  1961,  was  made  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  have  conducted  a study  of  the  nation fs  schools  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
such  school  libraries.  Pursuant  to  Section  731  (5)  of  Public  Law  85-864,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  decided  that  such  a study  should  be  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  a graduate  library  school.  The  University  of  Illinois  Graduate  School 
of  Library  Science  was  awarded  the  contract  to  conduct  the  survey,  and  the  contract 
was  officially  approved  October  11,  1961. 

The  proposal  states  that  school  libraries  can  be  identified  which  function 
as  instructional  materials  centers  as  defined  by  the  Evaluative  Criteria,  1960 
Edition,  and  that  educational  programs  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels 
are  being  formulated  to  prepare  qualified  and  competent  specialists  in  the 
management  of  libraries  which  function  as  instructional  materials  centers.  The 
statement  in  the  Evaluative  Criteria  indicates: 

The  major  purpose  of  the  instructional  materials  center  is  to  serve 
the  established  aims  of  the  total  educational  program  by  (1)  providing 
a rich  variety  of  materials,  including  books  and  other  printed  materials, 
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recordings,  still  and  motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  and  other  audio-visual 
materials  and  resources,  for  use  by  teachers  and  students  as  individuals 
and  in  groups;  (2)  offering  leadership  in  developing  techniques  for  the 
use  of  various  materials  by  teachers  and  students;  (3)  making  available 
facilities,  services,  and  equipment  necessary  for  the  selection, 
organization,  and  use  of  instructional  materials;  and  (4)  furnishing 
facilities  for  and  assistance  in  the  production  of  instructional 
materials  and  displays. 

This  statement  has  the  approval  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Librarians 
of  ALA  and  of  the  Division  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction  of  the  National  Education 
Association  (NEA).  It  also  serves  as  a guideline  for  the  regional  accrediting 
associations. 


GENERAL  METHOD  AND  PLAN  FOR  THE  STUDY 

2 

The  progess  report  of  this  study  published  in  the  proceedings  of  a conference 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  on  May  16-18,  1962, 
describes  in  some  detail  the  preliminary  methods  employed  in  the  study. 

The  first  phase  was  a literature  search  to  ascertain:  (1)  statements  of 

philosophy  and  definitions  of  terms  describing  the  role  of  the  school  library 
as  an  instructional  materials  center,  (2)  the  number  of  schools  reporting 
programs  of  service  reflecting  the  instructional  materials  concept,  (3)  studies 
of  competencies  needed  by  school  librarians  and  audio-visual  specialists, 

(4)  the  existence  w of  evaluative  instruments  devised  especially  to  determine 
the  quality  of  programs  of  services  and  resources  of  school  libraries,  and 

(5)  the  nature  of  information  regarding  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  of 
instruction  for  the  preparation  of  school  librarians  as  materials  specialists. 

From  information  obtained,  a card  file  of  school  libraries  was  compiled. 

Then  to  each  state  school  library  supervisor  or  state  educational  agency,  and 

1Ibid. , p.  257 

^Lohrer,  Alice.  "School  Libraries  as  Instructional  Materials  Centers  With 
Implications  for  Training:  A Progress  Report  of  This  Study  Under  Title  VII, 

National  Defense  Education  Act.  In  Mary  Helen  Mahar,  ed.  The  School  Library  as 
a Materials  Center...  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Education,  1963,  pp.  12-13. 
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to  each  city,  town,  and  county  school  library  supervisor  was  sent  a list  of  the 
school  libraries  in  their  respective  areas  that  had  been  so  identified.  A 
letter  accompanied  the  list  asking  their  help  in  confirming  or  correcting  the 
findings,  by  adding  other  school  libraries  not  identified,  and  by  starring  those 
that  they  considered  worth  visiting. 

A detailed  interview  schedule  (see  Appendix  A9pp»  1-37)  was  prepared  and 
pretested  for  use,  by  visits  to  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools. 

*fhis  Checklist  included  the  following  sections:  (1)  background  data  regarding 

the  school,  (2)  the  size,  professional  preparation,  experience,  and  needed 
competencies  of  the  professional  staff,  (3)  resources  of  all  types  of  media 
available  to  pupils  and  faculty  in  the  library,  in  other  collections  in  the 
school,  or  from  a local  materials  center,  (4)  the  administrative  organization 
of  these  resources,  (5)  the  equipment  and  facilities  available  for  servicing 
these  resources,  and  (6)  the  budget  provisions  for  securing  them.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Standards  for  School  Library  Programs*  were  quoted  where 
pertinent  to  serve  as  a guide  for  evaluating  the  holdings  of  each  school,  and 
to  serve  as  a checklist  for  schools  that  met  or  were  attempting  to  meet  national 
standards.  The  Checklist  schedule  was  pretested  in  eight  selected  elementary, 
junior,  and  senior  high  schools  in  Indiana  visited  in  December  1961. 

Findings  of  the  literature  search,  information  from  the  American  Library 

Association,  and  reports  from  the  fifty  states  made  it  possible  to  work  out  an 
2 

itinerary  for  school  library  visits  for  the  period  of  February  to  June  1962. 

In  order  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  schools  selected  did  have  library 
programs  as  defined  by  the  study,  school  libraries  were  visited  throughout  the 
country  and  the  Checklist  was  left  to  be  completed  by  those  tentatively  identified. 

^American  Association  of  School  Librarians,  og>.  cit. 

2See  Appendix  B,  PP-l-15, 
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School  library  supervisors  accompanied  the  investigator  on  the  visits  of  their 
local  schools.  When  time  did  not  permit  visits  to  similar  local  school  libraries, 
some  additional  checklists  were  distributed  by  the  library  supervisors, 

A delay  of  five  months  in  receiving  the  final  approval  of  the  study  made  it 
impossible  to  complete  the  school  visits  in  the  time  originally  set  forth  in  the 
proposal.  School  visits  continued  into  the  second  year  of  the  study  from  September 
1962  until  April  1963  and  had  to  be  fitted  into  a full-time  teaching  schedule  to 
which  the  investigator  had  returned.  When  the  checklists  were  returned,  they  were 
coded  for  IBM  tabulation,  and  tables  of  data  were  compiled. 

In  addition  to  school  libraries,  visits  were  made  to  several  undergraduate 
library  schools,  and  to  all  but  three  of  the  accredited  library  schools  of  1962  to 
learn  of  their  program  to  prepare  school  librarians  as  materials  specialists. 
Requests  for  college  catalogs  were  also  sent  to  each  college  or  university  in  the 
country  which  had  been  identified  through  previous  studies  as  offering  such 
instruction;  the  college  catalogs  were  analyzed  and  tables  prepared  regarding  the 
degree  structure,  faculty  responsibility,  the  philosophy  and  program  of  offerings 
for  the  school  librarian.  Information  was  also  sought  from  the  state  school 
library  supervisors  as  to  the  nature  of  library  programs  offered  for  school 
librarians  in  their  state. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  study  is  comprehensive  in  that  it  is  designed  to  cover  all  fifty  states 
and  all  grade  levels  of  public  schools  from  kindergarten  through  senior  high  school. 
It  is  limited,  however,  in  that  it  includes  only  those  school  libraries  which 
function  within  the  philosophy  of  the  instructional  materials  center.  Although 
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all  the  states  were  contacted , some  are  not  represented  in  the  study  because  the 
organization  of  library  programs  within  a state  was  not  a unified  apDroach  to  all 
instructional  materials  at  the  time  the  study  was  started,  or  because  such 
information  was  unavailable  to  the  investigator. 

In  a country  as  complex  and  as  vast  as  the  United  States  and  with  constant 
changes  taking  place  each  year  in  the  schools  of  our  country,  it  is  difficult 
to  conduct  a status  study  in  any  year  on  any  subject  and  have  its  data  up-to-date 
or  complete  when  the  study  has  ended.  All  that  could  be  attempted  in  this  study 
was  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  data  that  were  meaningful  and  representative 
of  information  requested.  Within  the  limitations  of  time,  money,  and  personnel 
available  to  carry  out  this  study  of  school  libraries,  every  effort  was  made  to 
identify  schools  having  libraries  functioning  as  instructional  materials  centers. 

As  stated  previously,  information  regarding  the  schools  to  be  studied  came 
from  school  library  supervisors  or  state  educational  agencies.  At  the  time  the 
study  was  started,  several  states  were  without  state  school  library  supervisors. 
Many  state  and  local  areas  have  since  added  school  library  supervisors  to  their 
staff.  Information  from  these  sources  was  therefore  unavailable  when  the  study 
was  started.  Although  the  study  was  publicized,  many  independent  schools  without 
library  supervisors  were  unaware  of  the  study  or  were  too  busy  to  make  known 
their  programs  of  library  service.  Private  and  parochial  schools,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  were  not  included  in  the  study.  Although  district  and  system 
materials  centers  and  educational  television  and  radio  studios  were  visited,  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  include  these  centers  in  this  report. 

Tabulations  that  are  included  represent  findings  reported  in  the  checklist 
schedule  returned  from  schools  during  the  months  of  June  1962  to  May  1963.  Some 
of  the  schedules  were  lost  in  the  mail,  and  some  were  returned  too  late  to  be 
included  in  the  IBM  codings,  but  they  have  been  included  in  other  tables.  Some 
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schedules  were  incompletely  filled  out  and  have  been  so  noted.  This  will  account 
for  differences  in  the  number  of  schools  reported  in  different  tablesr 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  many  schools  are  omittedo  New  schools  built  after 
the  study  was  underway  have  not  been  included*  as  well  as  programs  that  have  been 
in  a state  of  reorganization  since  the  beginning  of  the  study.  Schools  that  have 
traditional  library  programs  of  servicing  only  printed  materials  have  not  been 
included.  Only  a very  limited  number  of  schools  are  included  which  have  a 
separate  library  program  and  a separate  audio-visual  program,  but  those  which 
have  been  included  have  a well-coordinated  program  of  servicing  all  types  of 
materials  and  were  highly  recommended  by  the  appropriate  library  supervisor. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  service  except  in  a very 
general  way.  Observations  of  programs  in  operation,  discussions  with  librarians, 
supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  as  well  as  examination  of  the  completed 
Evaluative  Criteria,  1960  Edition  when  available,  do  give  some  evidence  of  quality 
of  services.  In  the  checklist,  there  are  many  opportunities  included  for 
evaluating  the  programs  of  these  instructional  materials  centers  in  terms  of  the 
quantitative  standards  recommended  by  the  American  Library  Association.  It  also 
provides  opportunity  for  evaluation  by  the  librarian  of  the  adequacy  of  his  own 
program  and  the  importance  of  a particular  item  in  his  own  school  situation  or 
experience.  The  checklist  thus  serves  as  an  aid  in  evaluation  and  as  a commentary 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  AlA  standards  by  practicing  librarians.  All  of  these 
items,  however,  were  not  checked  by  all  librarians.  But  from  the  data  compiled 
some  indication  is  available  of  those  schools  that  are  attempting  to  meet  national 
standards,  those  that  fall  far  below  approved  recommendations,  or  those  that  are 
in  beginning  stages  of  development. 

A number  of  tables  were  completed  in  time  to  have  them  verified  by  the  school 
library  supervisors  who  attended  the  American  Library  Association  Conference 
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at  St.  Louis  in  June  1964.  Additional  data  were  sent  by  these  supervisors  to 
complete  the  charts.  Directors  of  graduate  library  schools  verified  charts 
pertaining  to  their  library  education  programs  at  a library  education  meeting 
held  in  Chicago  in  1963.  Other  data  for  the  library  schools  represent 
information  taken  from  the  schedules  or  from  available  college  catalogs.  Neither 
time  nor  money  was  available  to  verify  all  tabulations,  but  careful  spot  checking 
has  been  made  whenever  possible  to  detect  obvious  errors. 


CHAPTER  II 


GENERAL  FINDINGS  OF  THE  STUDY 


As  the  status  study  progressed  a few  general  impressions  began  to  emerge. 
Later  these  observations  were  confirmed  as  tabulations  were  completed  for  the 
participating  schools.  One  fact  evident  from  school  visits  was  that  there  were 
many  schools  with  libraries  functioning  as  instructional  materials  centers , and 
that  these  were  to  be  found  at  each  educational  level  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Since  the  1960  Standards  for  School  Library  Programs1  advocates 
that  a school  library  function  as  a materials  center,  this  was  particularly 
interesting  because  efforts  had  been  and  were  being  made  by  chapters  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Librarians  in  many  states  to  publicize  and  to 
implement  the  recommendations.  Programs  had  been  planned  to  educate  both  the 
librarians  and  those  responsible  for  school  policies  and  administration 
concerning  the  development  and  purpose  of  the  standards.  Concerted  action 
was  being  taken  to  bring  about  achievement  of  the  standards  through  the  School 
Library  Development  Project^  established  by  the  American  Association  of  School 
Librarians  with  funds  provided  by  a grant  of  $100,000  from  the  Council  on  Library 
Resources,  Incorporated.  With  definite  projects  being  undertaken  to  bring  about 
achievement  of  the  standards,  it  might  be  assumed  that  many  schools  would  have 
reached  or  surpassed  the  quantitative  standards  for  staff,  materials,  and  budget 
within  three  years  after  their  publication.  The  philosophy  of  the  school  library 
functioning  as  a service  center  to  provide  resources  of  print  and  nonprint 
materials  for  pupils  and  teachers  was  evident  in  all  but  one  or  two  of  the 
schools  visited. 

^American  Association  of  School  Librarians,  oj>.  cit. 

^Kennon , Mary  Frances  and  Doyle,  Leila  Ann.  Planning  School  Library 
Development.  Chicago:  American  Library  Association,  1962. 


When  the  tabulations  were  completed,  there  were  411  school  library  programs 
identified  through  the  checklist  and  an  additional  sixty-one  schools  visited  that 
did  not  return  a checklist,  making  a total  of  472  school  libraries  in  the  study* 
These  were  found  in  30  states,  and  203  schools  offering  such  programs  were  visited 
by  the  investigator.  Chart  1 lists  these  states  in  rank  order  by  the  number  of 
such  schools  identified  through  the  checklist  and  visits. 

Chart  1 

Rank  Order  of  the  States  by  Number  of  School  Libraries  Identified 


Total  Number  of 

Number  of 

DIMC* 

State  School 

Rank 

School  Libraries 
Identified 
Through  the  Study 

School 

Libraries 

Visited 

Visited 

Library 

Consultant 

Visited 

1 

Virginia 

62 

7 

4 

1 

2 

Florida 

61 

25 

7 

1 

3 

Maryland 

41 

5 

4 

1 

4 

North  Carolina 

38 

15 

3 

1 

5 

Illinois 

33 

29 

6 

1 

6 

Indiana 

29 

11 

2 

0 

7 

Louisiana 

19 

15 

3 

0 

8 

Minnesota 

18 

8 

5 

1 

9 

Kentucky 

17 

9 

3 

1 

9 

Pennsylvania 

17 

3 

3 

0 

10 

Tennessee 

15 

10 

4 

1 

11 

Michigan 

14 

11 

3 

2 

12 

New  Jersey 

12 

2 

1 

1 

12 

Washington 

12 

7 

5 

1 

13 

Wisconsin 

11 

10 

0 

0 

14 

Texas 

10 

5 

1 

0 

15 

Delaware 

9 

1 

0 

1 

15 

Oregon 

9 

6 

2 

1 

16 

Alabama 

8 

2 

0 

1 

17 

Arkansas 

6 

1 

0 

1 

17 

New  York 

6 

6 

3 

1 

17 

South  Carolina 

6 

4 

0 

1 

18 

California 

5 

2 

10 

1 

19 

Ohio 

4 

4 

1 

0 

19 

New  Hampshire 

4 

2 

0 

1 

20 

Georgia 

3 

2 

1 

1 

21 

Connecticut 

2 

0 

2 

0 

22 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

1 

0 

23 

Arizona 

0 

0 

5 

0 

23 

Colorado 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

: 30 

472 

203 

81 

21 

♦District  Instructional  Materials  Centers 
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The  data  can  also  be  summarized  in  Chart  2 by  using  the  eight  regions  of  the 
United  States,  These  eight  regions  have  been  set  up  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  they  have  been  adopted  recently  by  the  American  Association  of  School 
Librarians  for  their  regional  groupings.  The  map  in  Figure  1 shows  these  regional 
groupings . Figure  2 indicates  on  the  map  the  number  of  school  libraries  identified 
in  each  state  by  this  study.  An  analysis  of  this  information  shows  that  three 
states  in  the  New  England  area,  six  states  in  the  Plains  States  area,  two  states 
in  the  Southeast  area,  three  states  in  the  Southwest  area,  five  states  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  area,  and  three  states  in  the  Far  West  area  identified  no  school 
libraries  which  functioned  as  instructional  materials  centers.  A glance  at  the 
map  shows  the  concentration  of  these  states  to  be  in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  with  seven  exceptions. 
In  each  of  sixteen  states,  information  was  obtained  for  ten  or  more  schools. 

Virginia  and  Florida  rank  first  and  second  each  having  over  sixty  school  libraries 
so  identified.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Illinois  and  Indiana  rank  next  in  that 
order.  Chart  1 gives  the  complete  listing  of  the  thirty  states  in  which  such 
school  libraries  were  found.  Fourteen  states  in  which  no  instructional  materials 
centered  school  libraries  were  located  had  no  state  school  library  supervisor  at 
the  time  the  study  was  in  progress.  This  made  it  difficult  for  the  state  agency 
responding  to  the  request  for  information  to  be  of  assistance.  Their  letters 
indicated  that  they  did  not  have  the  data  requested.  Supervisors  noted  on  Fig*  3* 
Many  and  varied  were  the  schools  represented  in  the  study.  They  constitute 
a cross  section  of  thirty- two  patterns  of  grade  levels.  Some  of  the  libraries 
were  in  small  elementary  schools  serving  only  the  primary  grades  of  1-3,  or  K-4, 
with  the  majority  in  schools  serving  grades  K-6,  1-6,  or  any  combination  of  these 
grades,  as  seen  in  Chart  3.  The  junior  and  senior  high  schools  also  varied  as  to 
grade  levels,  but  the  majority  were  of  the  7-9,  9-12,  and  10-12  groupings.  There 
were  several  combinations  of  junior-senior  high  schools  with  the  majority  in  the 
7-12  category.  The  diversity  of  schools  is  evident  in  these  tabulations. 

-/Y- 
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Chart  2 


School  Libraries  Identified  by  Regions 


Region  1 

States 

Number  of  Schools 
Identified 

Number  of  Schools 
Visited 

New  England 
(6  States) 

Connecticut 

2 

0 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire 

4 

2 

Region  2 

Mideast 
(5  States) 

Delaware 

9 

1 

Maryland 

41 

5 

New  Jersey 

12 

2 

New  York 

6 

6 

Pennsylvania 

17 

3 

Region  3 

Great  Lakes 
(5  States) 

Illinois 

33 

29 

Indiana 

29 

11 

Michigan 

14 

11 

Ohio 

4 

4 

Wisconsin 

11 

10 

Region  4 

Plains  States 
( 7 States) 

Minnesota 

18 

8 

Region  5 

Southeast 
(12  States) 

Alabama 

8 

2 

Arkansas 

6 

1 

Florida 

61 

25 

Georgia 

3 

2 

Kentucky 

17 

9 

Louisiana 

19 

15 

North  Carolina 

38 

15 

South  Carolina 

6 

4 

Tennessee 

15 

10 

Virgirjic 

62 

7 

Region  6 

Southwest 
(4  States) 

Texas 

10 

5 

Region  7 

Rocky  Mountain  None  Participated  in  the  Study 

(5  States) 

Region  8 

Par  West 
(6  States) 

California 

5 

2 

Oregon 

9 

6 

Washington 

12 

7 

Total  411  Returned  472  203 

Checklists 


Regional  Groupings  of  States  by  U*S.  Office  of  Education 
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Figure 


Number  of  School  Libraries  Identified  by  States 
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Figure 


States  With  Library  Supervisors  and  INC  Libraries 
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Chart  3 


Range  of  Grade  Levels  of  411  Schools  Represented  in  the  Study 


Elementary  Schools 

Junior  High 
Schools 

Senior  High 
Schools 

K-12  Schools 

Grade 
Leve Is 

No.  of 
Schools 

Grade 
Leve  Is 

No.  of 
Schools 

Grade 

Levels 

No.  of 
Schools 

Grade 

Levels 

No*  of 
Schools 

Grade 

Levels 

No.  of 
Schools 

1-3 

1 

JP*7 

1 

4-8 

1 

7-11 

1 

N-12 

1 

K-4 

1 

K-7 

1 

6-8 

2 

7-12 

24 

K-12 

6 

1-4 

1 

1-7 

6 

6-9 

1 

8-12 

6 

1-12 

12 

K-5 

3 

K-8 

4 

7-8 

7 

9-11 

2 

1-5 

2 

1-8 

4 

7-9 

66 

9-12 

50 

K-6 

63 

It- 9 

1 

10-12 

58 

* 

JP-6 

1 

★ 

JP-9 

2 

1-6 

73 

1-9 

5 

3-6 

1 

4-6 

1 

Blank 

1 

2 

Total 

147 

25 

77 

143 

19 

*JP  = Junior-Primary  **N  = Nursery 


In  Chart  4 there  is  a regrouping  of  schools  by  broad  patterns  of  grade  levels 
and  by  those  schools  that  come  closest  to  meeting  the  quantitative  national 
standards.  Type  I,  II,  and  in  schools  have  more  fully  developed  library  programs 
functioning  as  instructional  materials  centers,  and  Type  IV  and  V schools  are  in 
the  beginning  stages  of  developing  such  programs* 

No  one  pattern  of  grade  levels  seems  to  emerge  even  within  the  groupings  of 
each  of  these  five  categories  of  school  libraries*  Chart  4 shows  the  same  diversity 
of  grade  levels  in  schools  with  libraries  which  come  nearest  to  meeting  quantitative 
standards  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Librarians  and  in  schools  which 
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are  in  beginning  stages  of  establishing  libraries  as  instructional  materials 
centers.  Instructional  materials  centered  school  libraries  are  therefore  found 
in  elementary,  junior,  junior-senior , and  senior  high  schools,  and  in  schools 
with  grades  K-12.  This  follows  the  recommendations  of  the  national  standards* 


Chart  4 

Range  of  Grade  Levels  in  Each  of  Five  Types  of  School  Libraries 


Grade 

Levels 

More  Fully  Developed  IMC*Programs/Beginning  IMC  Programs 

Total 

Type  I 

Type  II 

Type  III 

Type  IV 

Type  V 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Elementary 

6 

14% 

17 

33% 

34 

34% 

40 

50% 

75 

53% 

172 

Junior  H.  S. 

4 

9% 

10 

19% 

25 

25% 

12 

15% 

24 

17% 

75 

Junior- 
Senior  H.  S. 

5 

12% 

5 

9% 

6 

6% 

5 

6% 

5 

3% 

26 

Senior  H.  S. 

23 

56% 

17 

33% 

31 

31% 

19 

23% 

26  | 

18% 

116 

1-12 

3 

7% 

2 

4% 

4 

4% 

3 

3% 

7 

5% 

19 

Not  Checked 

3 

2% 

3 

Total 

41 

51 

100 

79 

140 

_ _ .. 

411 

*The  School  Library  functioning  as  an  instructional  materials  center. 


Enrollment  varies  greatly  in  the  411  schools  returning  the  checklists;  for 
example,  less  than  200  students  attend  three  small  elementary  schools  while 
approximately  4,200  students  attend  two  large  high  schools*  Chart  5 shows  the 
range  of  enrollments  in  each  of  the  five  types  of  school  libraries  identified. 

In  Type  I schools  which  come  closest  to  meeting  the  quantitative  standards  for 
richness  of  resources,  enrollments  are  as  follows:  5 schools,  100-499;  10 

schools,  500-999;  19  schools,  1,000-1,900;  5 schools,  2,000-2,999;  and  2 schools, 
3,000.  Comparable  ratios  are  found  in  each  of  the  other  four  categories* 

Clearly,  neither  enrollment  nor  a school’s  grade  level  determines  whether 
its  school  library  will  function  as  an  instructional  materials  center,  or 
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Chart  5 


Range  of  Enrollments  in  Each  of  the  Five  Types  of  School  Libraries 


Enrollments 

More  Fully  Developed  IMC*  Programs 

Beginning  IMC*  Programs 

Total 

Type  I 

Type 

II 

Type  III 

Type  IV 

Type  } 

/ 

No.  of 
Schools 

% 

No.  of 
Schools 

% 

No.  of 
Schools 

% 

No.  of 
Schools 

% 

No.  of 
Schools 

%. 

100-499 

5 

12% 

8 

15% 

14 

14% 

21 

26% 

30 

21% 

78 

500-999 

10 

24% 

19 

37% 

37 

37% 

33 

41% 

64 

45% 

163 

1000-1999 

19 

46% 

17 

33% 

40 

40% 

17 

21% 

31 

22% 

124 

2000-2999 

5 

12% 

5 

10% 

8 

8% 

5 

6% 

6 

4% 

29 

3000-3999 

2 

5% 

1 

1% 

3 

4000-4999 

1 

2% 

1 

1% 

2 

Not  checked 

1 

2% 

1 

i% 

1 

1% 

9 

6% 

12 

Total 

41 

51 

100 

79 

140 

411  | 

*The  school  library  functioning  as  an  instructional  materials  center. 

whether  or  not  it  will  have  outstanding  resources  and  services.  It  can  be  seen 
that  small  schools  and  large  schools  in  at  least  30  of  50  states  and  in  seven 
of  eight  regions  of  the  United  States  can  be  identified  as  having  central  school 
libraries  with  resources , services,  equipment,  and  staff  to  function  as  materials 
centers,  as  defined  in  this  study. 

Not  all  school  libraries  were  found  to  have  rich  resources  of  book  and 
nonbook  materials,  nor  to  have  adequate  quarters,  equipment,  budget,  or  staff 
to  develop  programs  that  meet  the  recommendations  of  the  national  standards. 

Many  were  in  beginning  stages  of  developing  such  programs  and  resources,  but 
what  was  available  represented  the  broader  concept  of  a materials  centered  program. 

Using,  as  a guide,  the  quantitative  standards  for  school  library  programs 
as  summarized  in  chart  form  in  the  1960  Standards  for  School  Library  Programs 

American  Association  of  School  Librarians,  op.  cilt . , pp.  24-25. 
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Chart  o 


AASL  Quantitative  Standards 


for  School  Libraries 


1 


Personnel 

Annual 

Expenditures 

Library 

Seating 

Library 

Areas 

For  first  900 

Funds  for  library 

With  200-550 

Conference  room 

students  or 

books: 

students 

area  . - . 

fraction: 

schools  of  200-249 

Listening  and 

1 librarian  for 

$1,000-$ 1,500 

Seating  space 

viewing  areas  . . . 

each  300  students 

for  45-55 

Classroom  areas  . . . 

Schools  of  250  plus: 

students 

Faculty  library  ... 

Each  additional 

$4. 00-$ 6. 00 

Work  and  office 

400  students 

per  student 

With  551  or  more 

areas  . . . 

1 librarian 

students  at 

Audio-visual  center 

Additional  funds 

least  10%  of 

Stack  areas  . . . 

Clerks: 

for  encyclopedias, 

student 

Storage  areas  . . . 

1 for  each  600 

magazines,  news- 

enrollment 

students 

papers,  etc. 

When  librarian 

Audio-visual: 

responsible  for 

not  less  than  1% 

audio-visual 

of  total  per 

administration  - 

pupil  instructional 

librarians  and 

cost  $4. 00-$ 6. 00 

clerks  each 

increased  by  50% 

Funds  for  supplies 

and  equipment 

Co-ordinator  of 

audio-visual 

materials 

_ 

^American  Association  of  School  Librarians,  op.  cit. , pp.  24-25. 


of  the  American  Association  of  School  Librarians^ tabulations  were  made  of  the 
Checklists  returned  by  411  school  libraries.  These  tabulations  include  staff, 
budget,  types  of  areas  in  physical  quarters,  and  holdings  of  books,  periodicals, 
newspapers,  vertical  file  materials,  professional  materials,  and  audio-visual 
resources  as  well  as  equipment  available  for  servicing  these  teaching  materials. 
Charts  6 and  7 summarize  the  relevant  standards.  To  attain  the  services  expected 
of  a functional  library  in  a modern  school,  Chart  6 gives  the  AASL  standards 
for  personnel,  annual  expenditures,  seating,  and  specific  areas  needed.  Chart  7 
cites  the  standards  recommended  for  the  library  collection  of  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  audio-visual  resources,  and  professional  materials 
needed  for  the  faculty. 


Chart  7 


AASL  Quantitative  Standards  for  Size  of  the  Collections1 


Books 

Magazines 

News- 

papers 

Pamphlets 

Professional 

Materials 

Audio-Visual 

Materials 

With  200-999 
students  - 
minimum  size 
6,000-10,000 
books 

With  1,000  plus 
students  - 
10  bcoks  per 
student 

K-6 25 

K-8 50 

Jr.H.S 70 

Sr.H.S. ,.120 

3-6 

Extensive 
collection. . . 
Wide  range  of 
subjects 

l 

Books • 
200-1,000 
titles 

25-50  profess- 
ional 
magazines 

Other  instruc- 
tional 

materials  as 
needed 

t 

Sufficient 
number  of 
all  types 
of  audio- 
visual 
materials 
for  use  in 
library, 
class,  home 
use 

Films  used 
6 or  more 
times  a 
year  are 
purchased 

Filmstrips 
and  record- 
ings used 
more  than 
once  a year 
are  pur- 
chased 

1American  Association  of  School  Librarians,  op.  cit . , pp,  24**25 


Some  of  these  standards  are  quantitatively  specific.  Some  use  general  terms 
such  as  "sufficient  number,"  "other  materials  as  needed,"  "ere tensive  collection," 
or  "wide  range  of  subjects."  In  order  to  bring  more  specificity  to  these  general 
terms,  a search  was  made  of  professional  literature,  library  guides,  and  indexes 
to  identify  the  categories  of  pamphlets,  professional  materials,  and  audio— visual 


resources  that  might  be  found  in  school  libraries  today.  The 
library  and  audio-visual  equipment  needed  for  such  libraries, 
listing  was  made  as  possible  and  the  findings  are  included  in 
(See  Appendix P •17*20) • They  supplement  recommendations  found 
which  are  reproduced  in  Chart  7.  Comparative  tables  of  these 
be  discussed  later. 


same  v/as  done  for 
As  complete  a 
the  checklist. 

in  the  standards 
resources  will 
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Chart  8 


Number  of  Schools  Meeting  AASL  Standards  for  Printed  Materials 


Materials 

Type  I 

Type  I 

Type  III 

Type  IV 

Type  V 

Total 

Number 

As  % of  all 
Checklists 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Books 

18 

42% 

7 

13% 

14 

14% 

6 

7% 

6 

4% 

51 

12% 

Magazines 

22 

52% 

20 

38% 

19 

19% 

13 

16% 

20 

14% 

94 

22% 

Newspapers 

34 

83% 

26 

50% 

51 

51% 

30 

38% 

33 

23% 

173 

44% 

When  the  tabulations  were  completed,  it  was  found  that  fifty-one  of  the 
411  schools  or  twelve  percent  met  the  national  standards  for  book  collections, 
nii$y-four  schools  or  twenty- two  percent  held  the  recommended  number  of  magazine 
titles,  and  173  schools  or  forty-four  percent  had  from  3-6  newspapers  as 
recommended.  Some  collections  exceeeded  standards  but  no  effort  was  made  to 
note  this.  The  number  and  percentage  of  school  libraries  that  met  national 
standards  for  printed  materials  are  given  in  Chart  8.  As  previously  noted, 
school  libraries  that  met  national  standards  in  more  than  one  category— resources, 
staff,  budget,  library  quarters,  and  equipment— were  grouped  in  relation  to  the 
richness  of  these  resources  and  adequacy  of  staff,  budget,  etc.  Thus  rive 
groupings  were  made  of  the  411  schools  that  returned  the  checklists  in  relation 
to  the  richness  of  their  holdings.  Each  of  Type  I to  Type  V schools  will  be 
discussed  more  fully  later. 

If  the  school  library  is  to  be  a functioning  materials  center,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  holdings  of  the  collection  would  include  many  items  found  in 
the  vertical  file,  various  types  of  audio-visual  materials,  and  books  and 
nonbook  resources  for  teachers.  Chart  9 shows  the  range  of  special  materials 
found  in  the  school  libraries  to  supplement  those  listed  in  Chart  8.  The  ten 
types  of  vertical  file  materials  are  listed  in  the  Checklist  , and  will  be 
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Chart  9 


Range  of  Special  Materials  Found  in  School  Libraries 


No.  of 
Categor- 
ies or 
Types  of 
Materials 

Vertical  File 
Materials 

Professional 

Materials 

Audio-Visual 

Materials 

Types  of 
School  Libraries 

Types  of 
School  Libraries 

Types  of 

School  Libraries 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

I 

11  1 

III 

IV 

V 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

0 

1 

5 

5 

36 

2 

11 

2 

34 

1 

3 

18 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

3 

13 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

3 

2 

11 

1 

1 

5 

3 

16 

2 

5 

23 

3 

2 

1 

4 

6 

29 

3 

2 

8 

1 

4 

7 

30 

4 

5 

3 

12 

13 

16 

1 

6 

1 

12 

2 

2 

10 

7 

15 

5 

7 

20 

13 

17 

1 

2 

4 

12 

19 

1 

5 

16 

14 

23 

6 

4 

6 

20 

13 

11 

2 

5 

12 

7 

7 

2 

4 

8 

10 

8 

7 

5 

8 

17 

11 

7 

4 

2 

19 

6 

8 

2 

5 

11 

8 

6 

8 

9 

12 

5 

9 

3 

3 

5 

11 

13 

8 

7 

6 

12 

7 

6 

9 

10 

9 

7 

3 

1 

4 

7 

7 

7 

3 

4 

13 

4 

10 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

5 

6 

7 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

11 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

6 

8 

4 

7 

5 

4 

3 

2 

12 

1 

7 

6 

4 

6 

3 

5 

3 

5 

4 

13 

2 

4 

2 

5 

3 

o 

u 

14 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

17 

1 

1 

2 

18 

1 

1 

19 

2 

1 

1 

1 

20 

1 

21 

22 

1 

23 

1 

24 

1 

Total 

41 

51 

100 

79 1 

140 

41 

51 

100 

79 

140 

41 

51 

100 

79 

140 

discussed  in  more  detail  later.  These  include  pamphlets,  flat  type  maps, 
clippings,  charts,  a human  resources  file,  a picture  collection,  framed 
pictures,  local  resources  information,  college  catalogs,  and  vocational 
materials*  The  professional  materials  include  19  categories*  or  types  of 
resources  such  as  professional  books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  published  curriculum 
guides,  courses  of  study,  resource  units,  sample  textbook  collection,  published 

research  studies,  bibliographies,  professional  audio-visual  materials,  etc. 

2 

Audio-visual  materials  are  identified  in  32  categories  and  include  resources 
such  as  16mm  and  8mm  films,  filmstrips,  slides,  microslides,  tape  and  disc 
recordings,  transparencies,  kinescopes,  posters,  globes,  dioramas,  and  programed 
materials  for  teaching  machines,  to  mention  a few.  An  analysis  of  the  types  of 
resources  found  in  elementary,  junior,  or  senior  high  school  libraries  is 
presented  in  Chapter  IV. 

All  of  the  school  libraries  in  this  study  have  holdings  that  include  these 
various  types  of  resources  for  pupils  and  teachers.  The  richness  of  the 
collections  vary  and  are  reflected  in  the  five  groupings  made  of  these  libraries. 
Chart  9 summarizes  the  findings.  All  these  tabulations  reinforce  the  general 
impressions  gained  from  visits  to  the  school  libraries. 

Type  I school  libraries  come  closest  to  meeting  the  national  standards  for 
their  holdings  of  books,  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  various  types  of  audio- 
visual resources.  Most  of  the  schools  in  this  group  have  well-designed  and 
functional  quarters,  and  all  thirty-four  that  were  visited  rate  high  in  their 
library  programs  of  service.  In  some  of  the  older  schools,  the  quarters 
provided  for  the  library  program  were  not  always  adequate,  but  several  schools 
had  plans  for  expansion  in  the  near  future.  Library  collections  are  housed  in 
these  schools  in  classrooms  as  well  as  in  the  central  library,  and  the  location 
of  these  resources  are  noted  in  the  library  catalogs. 

Appendix  A^  p,  20.  pp.  18-19. 


Fewer  standards  are  met  by  Type  II  schools,  but  very  good  resources  in  the 
book  and  nonbook  fields  are  to  be  found  in  their  school  libraries.  In  a few 
of  these  schools  the  instructional  materials  services  are  shared  jointly  by 

librarians  and  an  audio-visual  coordinator. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  xess  extensive  resources,  budget,  or  quarters 
were  to  be  found  in  Type  III  schools,  but  good  programs  of  service  are  common 
to  all  of  the  libraries  visited.  Type  IV  and  Type  V school  libraries  are  in 
the  beginning  stages  of  providing  resources,  services,  and  quarters,  but  are 
developing  instructional  materials  centers  and  programs  of  service.  In  some 
instances,  insufficient  data  were  provided  in  the  checklists  to  make  clear  the 
richness  of  the  holdings.  Insufficient  time  to  fill  out  the  checklists,  and 
lack  of  adequate  records  were  reported  by  many  of  these  librarians.  A smaller 
number  of  these  schools  were  visited  by  the  investigator  because  of  lack  of  time, 
but  the  checklists  were  distributed  and  returned  by  the  library  supervisors  in 
these  schools. 

In  the  majority  of  the  schools,  the  library  budget  and  professional  staff 
vary  the  most,  and  seldom  meet  recommended  national  standards.  Variations  in 
budget  provisions  are  due  to  several  factors.  In  some  of  the  well-established 
school  libraries  that  have  long  histories  of  outstanding  programs  of  service, 
there  ar<“  rich  book  collections  that  have  been  well  supported  for  over  forty 
years.  Although  adequate  funds  are  available,  newer  schools  often  have  difficulty 
in  locating  and  procuring  desirable  titles  because  they  are  out-of-print.  In 
many  other  school  systems  visited  throughout  the  country,  there  were  system, 
county,  or  district  materials  centers  at  a headquarter  building  to  supplement 
the  teaching  resources  found  in  each  school  in  the  system.  Budget  figures  for 
audio-visual  materials  in  individual  schools  do  not  always  show  this.  No 
detailed  analysis  can  be  given  in  this  report  of  these  centers,  but  a few 
observations  are  pertinent  here  and  apply  to  many  of  the  five  types  of  libraries 
identified. 


o 


At  the  district  instructional  materials  center,  and  in  varying  degrees  of 
adequacy,  were  found  professional  materials,  textbooks,  films  and  other  types 
of  audio-visual  materials,  sample  trade  book  collections  for  examination  purposes, 
expensive  and  duplicate  audio-visual  equipment,  production  facilities  for  making 
transparencies,  films,  or  other  teaching  materials,  radio  and  educational 
television  studios,  booking  services  for  films,  and  centralized  purchasing  and 
processing  services  for  books  or  audio-visual  materials  for  some  or  all  schools 
in  the  system.  In  some  of  the  centers  visited  but  not  included  in  the  study, 
all  of  the  audio-visual  materials  are  housed  at  the  district  instructional 
materials  center  and  supplied  to  each  teacher  upon  request.  The  library  in 
such  schools  provided  book  and  print  resources  only.  Usually  there  were 
separately  printed  catalogs  of  audio-visual  holdings  which  were  made  available 
to  each  classroom  teacher.  In  some  centers  in  California,  the  county  center  also 
supplied  groups  of  books  to  teachers  for  study  units.  In  such  systems  there  were 
no  school  libraries.  The  majority  of  district  centers,  however,  supplement  the 
audio-visual  materials  found  in  each  school  library.  Expensive,  little-used,  and 
experimental  materials  are  housed  at  the  center  and  supplied  to  schools  upon  request. 

An  alphabetical  listing  of  the  twenty-eight  states  in  which  school  libraries 
were  identified  as  functioning  as  instructional  materials  centers  are  found  in 
Chart  10.  In  two  states  only  district  centers  were  visited.  This  chart  summarizes 
the  evidence  previously  presented  indicating  that  there  were  forty-one  school 
libraries  located  in  seventeen  states  and  identified  as  Type  I school  libraries 
having  rich  resources  of  instructional  materials,  functional  quarters  and 
professional  and  clerical  staff  providing  outstanding  programs  of  services  for 
students  and  teachers.  In  twenty-one  states  were  found  sixty-six  school 
libraries  identified  as  Type  II  libraries  with  very  good  resources  and  programs 
of  service.  Type  III  school  libraries  were  identified  in  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  schools  in  twenty-four  states,  while  eighty-four  school  libraries 
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Chart  30 


Number  of  Schools  in  Each  State  Identified  Through  Checklist  and  Visits 
(Not  all  schools  (61)  visited  returned  the  checklist) 


Type 

I 

Type 

II 

Type 

III 

Type  IV 

Type  V 

rotal 

c 

lank  by 

30  States 

y** 

C 

V 

C 

V 

C 

V 

C 

V 

411 

Jiuinuci  _ . 

Identified 

Alabama 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

16 

Arizona*** 

23 

Arkansas 

2 

3 

1 

6 

17 

California 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

18 

Colorado*** 

23 

Connecticut 

2 

2 

21 

De laware 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

9 

15 

Florida 

5 

4 

9 

4 

16 

9 

6 

16 

8 

61 

2 

Georgia 

3 

2 

3 

20 

Illinois 

9 

9 

6 

8 

3 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

33 

5 

Indiana 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

13 

3 

9 

2 

29 

6 

Kentucky 

2 

2 

3 

2 

9 

5 

17 

9 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

4 

3 

5 

6 

3 

1 

1 

4 

19 

7 

Maryland 

3 

1 

1 

13 

3 

15 

1 

9 

41 

3 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

22 

Michigan 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

14 

11 

Minnesota 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

5 

1 

18 

8 

New  Hampshire 

2 

2 

2 

4 

19 

New  Jersey 

3 

2 

2 

1 

6 

12 

12 

New  York 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

6 

17 

North  Carolina 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 

3 

6 

3 

17 

4 

38 

4 

Ohio 

4 

4 

19 

Oregon 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

9 

15 

Pennsylvania 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10 

17 

9 

South  Carolina 

1 

3 

3 

6 

17 

Tennessee 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

15 

10 

Texas 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

10 

14 

Virginia 

2 

2 

4 

1 

17 

2 

16 

2 

23 

62 

1 

Washington 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

4 

12 

12 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

4 

11 

13 

Total 

41 

31 

51 

46 

100 

53 

79 

23 

140 

50 

472 

*C  » Checklist  **V  * Visited 

***0nly  District  centers  were  visited* 


in  sixteen  states  are  listed  as  Type  IV,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
schools  libraries  in  twenty-four  states  are  identified  as  Type  V with  begin- 
ning programs  of  library  service  and  resources.  With  472  school  libraries 
having  multi-media  resources  and  programs  of  service  that  qualify  them  as 
meeting  the  criteria  set  forth  in  this  study  it  is  evident  that  school 
libraries  are  functioning  as  instructional  materials  centers. 


CHAPTER  III 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  IDENTIFIED 


Although  some  of  the  data  for  the  472  school  libraries  listed  in  Tables  1 
to  ^were  no  doubt  out-of-date  when  the  tabulations  were  completed,  the  basic 
findings  remain  valid  for  most  of  the  schools*  The  data  include  reports 
turned  between  June  1962  and  April  1963,  though  some  of  the  schools  were 
visited  later,  the  checklists  for  sixty-one  schools  were  not  coded  for  IBM 
tabulations  but  their  data  appear  in  other  tables.  Each  year  brings  enriched 
resources  and  facilities  to  most  schools  at  approximately  the  *ame  rate.  As 
a result  of  special  grants  given  to  a school  or  to  a school  system,  the 
completion  of  a building  program,  a change  in  personnel,  or  an  improved  tax 
rate,  a few  schools  might  improve  more  quickly  than  others*  however, these 
schools  would  be  the  exception. 

The  schools  in  each  of  the  fifteen  tables  (Tables  1—15)  are  arranged 
aphabetically  by  state,  then  by  city,  and  then  by  school.  If  more  than  one 
school  is  located  in  the  same  city,  the  schools  are  arranged  by  grade  levels, 
listing  first  the  elementary  schools,  then  the  junior  high  schools,  and  lastly 
the  senior  high  schools.  Comparing  the  findings  with  the  national  standards, 
schools  then  were  divided  into  five  types.  There  are  three  sets  of  tables  for 
each  of  the  five  types  of  school  libraries.  In  the  first  table  are  given  for 
each  school  listed,  the  grade  level,  enrollment,  professional  library  and 
audio-visual  staff,  clerical,  and  student  staff,  budget  provisions  for  books 
and  audio-visual  materials,  and  the  types  of  areas  provided  in  the  library 
suite.  The  l^fer  includes  the  reading  room,  seating  capacity,  conference 
rooms,  listening  and  previewing  areas,  a library  classroom,  office  and  workroom 

facilities,  a faculty  library  and  storage  space  for  periodicals^ 


^Tables  1-15  are  found  throughout  this  chapter. 


audio-visual  equipnent  .'resources,  Th^se  tabulations  were  taken  from 


the  checklists*  Seme  of  the  other  data  requested  was  too  fragmentary  to 
tabulate „ 

The  second  table  for  each  type  of  school  library  includes  the  total  number 
of  books,  periodical  titles,  and  newspapers  to  be  found  in  the  school  library. 

The  next  four  sections  of  Table  2 indicate  the  holdings  of  the  library,  the 
classroom,  or  the  district  materials  center  in  the  categories  of  vertical  file 
materials,  professional  materials,  and  audio-visual  materials,  as  well  as  for 
equipment  needed  for  servicing  these  resources* 

The  third  table  lists  for  each  school  library  visited  special  characteristics 
of  the  community,  the  school  system,  building  characteristics,  special  curriculum, 
experimental  teaching  methods,  and  special  access  hours  of  the  library*  Population 
figures  and  type  of  communitv— suburb,  city,  university  town,  resort  area,  indus- 
trial, or  rural— help  to  indicate  the  great  variety  of  communities  in  which  these 
school  libraries  are  to  be  found.  Information  regarding  supervisory  staff, 
central  processing,  and  district  materials  centers  identifies  those  schools  that 
are  a part  of  a larger  system  or  that  are  independent  units  in  themselves* 

Building  characteristics  include  such  items  as  one  building  schools,  campus 
type  schools  with  several  buildings,  campuses  with  a separate  school  library 
building,  or  a school  within  a school  program.  Bus  schools,  where  most  of  the 
children  are  transporteu  to  ai.u  from  schools,  also  pose  library  problems  regarding 
hours  of  service,  Information  was  sought  to  determinant  a high  school  had 
a comprehensive  or  academic  program  or  both,  and  if  it  participated  in  an 
advanced  placement  program  for  its  college  bound  students.  Non-graded 
primary  programs  were  also  singled  out.  Experimental  teaching  methods  in 
elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  high  schools  were  tabulated 
when  such  information  was  given.  Making  up  this  category  are  team 
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teaching,  a core/block  program,  individualized  reading  programs  in  the  elementary 
grades,  and  flexible  scheduling  of  pupils  in  the  lower  grades.  The  use  of 
teaching  machines,  educational  television,  radio  programs,  and  language  labora- 
tories was  recorded.  If  a library  were  open  for  service  at  night,  on  Saturday, 
or  during  the  summer  session  program,  data  were  included.  High  schools  evaluated 
by  the  1960  Bvaluative  Criteria  were  checked  and  when  possible  the  section 
relating  to  the  library  program  was  secured. 


T^B  I SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

As  previously  stated  there  were  forty-one  school  libraries  in  seventeen 
states  that  have  outstanding  resources  and  programs  of  S'.-vice;  thirty-one  of 
these  schools  were  visited.  Of  these  forty-one  schools,  six  are  elementary 
schools,  four  are  junior  high  schools,  five  are  junior-senior  high  schools, 
twenty- three  are  senior  high  schools,  and  three  are  schools  having  grades  one- 
to-twelve.  Eighteen  or  forty-two  percent  of  these  schools  have  book  holdings  that 
meet  national  standards  of  at  least  a basic  collection  of  6,000-10,000  titles  or 
ten  books  per  students  in  schools  over  1,000  students.*  Twenty  of  the  schools 
have  a basic  collection  of  6,000  or  more  titles  but  may  not  have  ten  titles  per 
student  as  recommended.  Three  smaller  schools  have  less  than  6,000  titles  but 
one  has  over  ten  books  per  student.  In  addition  to  good  book  collections, 
twenty-two  or  fifty- two  percent  meet  national  standards  regarding  holdings  of 
periodicals,  and  thirty-four  or  eighty-three  percent  of  the  schools  have  from 
three  to  six  newspapers,  and  nine  schools  have  from  seven  to  ten  newspapers. 

Over  half  of  these  schools  (twenty-four)  have  from  eight  to  ten  of  the  ten 
categories  of  vertical  file  materials  listed  in  the  checklist.  These  include  for 
one  elementary  school  selected  at  random  the  following:  three  drawers  of 
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iSee  Chart  8,  page  2.^* 


more  than  47  flat  maps,  100  or  more  clippings,  12  charts.  1 box  combining  human 
resource  and  local  resource  information,  100  pictures,  10-12  framed  pictures, 
and  some  additional  materials  in  the  classrooms.  One  junior  high  school  selected 
at  random  lists  60  drawers  of  pamplets,  pictures,  and  clippings,  100  maps  and 
drawings,  63  charts,  1 box  of  local  resource  information,  college  catalogs,  8 
drawers  of  vocational  materials,  as  well  as  additional  material  in  classrooms. 

One  high  school,  also  selected  at  random,  lists  72  drawers  of  pamphlets  and 
clippings,  500  maps,  600  college  catalogs,  and  10  drawers  of  vocational  materials. 
Similar  data  are  found  in  the  other  schools  listed.  Almost  all  of  the  schools 
indicated  that  there  is  additional  vertical  file  material  located  in  classrooms, 

A few  schools  that  have  the  services  of  a district  materials  center  list  it 
as  a source  for  other  material  as  needed. 

Extensive  holdings  of  professional  materials  for  teachers  were  found  in 
these  schools.  Approximately  half  of  the  schools  (nineteen)  checked  from 
twelve  to  nineteen  of  the  fusible  nineteen  categories  of  professional  materials; 
eighteen  checked  from  seven  to  eleven  categories,  while  two  of  the  laboratory 
schools  had  access  to  their  university  holdings.  Fourteen  indicated  that 
additional  materials  were  secured  from  the  district  materials  center,  but  this 
was  not  the  main  source  in  any  instance.  Professional  materials  were  found  in 
each  of  these  schools. 

One  elementary  school  listed  for  professional  materials:  100  books,  10 

magazines,  100  pamphlets,  3 published  resource  units,  a few  bibliographies, 

10  catalogs  of  equipment,  dozens  of  publisher's  catalogs,  and  from  12  to  15 
professional  library  tools.  A junior  high  school  had  70  professional  books, 

19  magazines,  100  pamphlets,  200  curriculum  guides,  12  courses  of  study, 

16  resource  units,  20  bibliographies,  35  equipment  catalogs,  83  publisher's 
catalogs,  16  library  professional  tools,  30  local  resource  units,  and  12  sample 
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tests.  A high  school  library  listed  1,335  books,  90  magazines,  100  pamphlets, 
some  published  courses  of  study,  a few  published  resource  units,  very  few 
published  research  studies,  a few  bibliographies,  some  catalogs  of  equipment, 

100  publisher *s  catalogs,  and  all  needed  library  professional  tools*  These 
are  representative  of  other  schools. 

For  nonprint  or  audio-visual  materials  provided  by  the  school  library,  rich 
resources  were  also  found  in  each  of  these  libraries.  Half  of  the  schools  (twenty- 
one)  checked  from  ten  to  sixteen  of  the  possible  thirty- two  categories,  while 
one  school  checked  twenty-four  of  them.  The  greatest  clustering  was  from  eight 
to  twelve  categories,  with  twenty— six  schools  so  reporting.  The  two  schools 
checking  only  four  categories  included  a new  school  and  a school  for  the  deaf. 

The  latter  school  had  excellent  audio-visual  resources  of  value  to  their  special- 
ized needs  serviced  by  the  library.  The  audio-visual  materials  most  commonly 
found  in  the  libraries  were  filmstrips,  globes,  wall  maps,  disc  recordings, 
films,  letter  sets,  charts,  slides,  tape  recordings,  study  print  sets,  posters, 
models,  framed  pictures,  and  realia.  Elementary  schools  also  checked  educational 
toys  and  felt  and  flannel  boards,  while  high  schools  included  transparencies  and 
magazine  subscriptions  on  microfilm.  One  junior  high  school  listed  125  micro- 
slides  in  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  types. 

The  findings  of  these  forty-one  schools  indicated  that  the  inclusion  of 
all  types  of  resources  in  a school  library  does  not  in  any  way  weaken  the 
holdings  of  any  other  type  of  teaching  materials.  In  all  of  these  schools,  the 
findings  emphasize  that  with  good  book  collections  are  also  found  good  vertical 
files,  professional  materials,  and  audio-visual  resources. 

Visits  to  thirty-one  of  these  schoo)s  reinforced  the  facts  presented  here. 
These  schools  provided  teaching  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  students 
and  teachers  and  to  carry  out  experimental  programs  of  teaching.  Also  provided 
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were  the  necessary  equipment  to  use  these  tools  of  learning,  and  if  possible, 
the  quarters  to  service  adequately  these  holdings.  The  three  types  of  schools 
selected  at  random  provided  portable  and  wall  projection  screens,  record 
players,  HI-FI  record  players,  16mm  sound  projectors  and  stands,  filmstrip 
and  slide  projectors,  opaque  projectors,  television  sets,  tape  recorders, 
science  demonstration  carts,  a microprojector,  copying  machines,  filmstrip 
previewers,  overhead  projectors,  language  laboratories,  listening  posts,  head 
phones,  laminating  equipment,  cabinets,  drawers,  and  shelving  designed  for 
audio-visual  materials,  display  cases  and  storage  rack  or  map  cases,  chalkboards, 
microphones,  and  microfilm  readers.  Textbook  and  supplementary  texts  were 
administered  by  clerical  staff,  and  in  a few  states  by  the  librarian. 

The  weakest  link  in  the  chain  was  professional  and  clerical  staff  adequate 
to  give  individualized  service  to  pupils  and  teachers.  Yet  along  with  good 
collections  of  instructional  materials  were  found  dynamic  library  programs  of 
service  in  schools  across  the  country.  Good  reading  programs,  individualized 
instruction,  advanced  placement  at  the  high  school  level,  emphasis  on  academic 
programs,  flexible  scheduling  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  use  of 
educational  television  and  radio,  language  laboratories,  and  reading  labora- 
tories with  teaching  machines  were  round  in  these  schools.  Nine  centers 
provided  centralized  processing  of  book  and/or  nonbook  materials.  Two  of  the 
high  school  libraries  were  open  at  night,  and  three  were  open  on  Saturday. 
Thirteen  were  open  for  summer  session  programs  as  was  one  elementary  school. 

Regarding  the  special  areas  or  rooms  provided  for  the  individual  and  group 
needs  of  students  and  teachers,  approximately  half  of  the  schools  accomodate 
ten  percent  of  the  student  body  in  one  or  two  reading  rooms  as  recommended  by 
national  standards.  All  but  two  of  the  small  schools  have  seating  space  for 
at  least  52  students.  One  to  three  conference  rooms  are  found  in  twenty-eight 


of  the  schools,  twenty-nine  have  some  space  for  listening  and  previewing 
activities  in  the  library  suite,  while  eighteen  have  darkroom  facilities  for 
the  production  of  teaching  materials  by  students  or  teachers.  Thirteen  have 
a library  classroom,  thirty- two  have  a faculty  library,  and  all  of  them  have 
space  for  periodical  and  audio-visual  storage  of  equipment  and  resources. 

These  schools  are  found  in  states  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  north  to 
south  including  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  Enrollments  range  from  250  to 
3,700  students  and  include  independent  schools  in  suburban  areas,  a private 
school,  two  laboratory  schools  associated  with  universities,  and  fifteen 
schools  with  local  school  library  supervisors.  The  communities  include  resort 
towns,  college  communities,  suburban  areas,  industrial  cities,  rural  and  research 
areas,  and  large  metropolitan  cities.  These  schools,  therefore,  represent  a 
cross  section  of  states,  grade  levels,  communities,  and  economic  levels. 

The  one  thing  these  schools  share  in  common  is  a good  school  program 
supporting  an  active  library  functioning  as  an  instructional  materials  center. 
Financial  supoort  ranges  from  $1.00  per  pupil  in  elementary  schools,  $1.25  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  to  budgets  ranging  from  $10.00  to  $14.00  per 
pupil  in  four  schools*  Seventeen  of  the  schools  or  forty  percent  meet 
national  standards  for  budget  provisions. 

In  this  first  grouping  of  school  libraries — those  with  outstanding 
resources  and  programs  of  service — Illinois  ranks  first  with  nine  schools, 
Florida,  second  with  five  schools,  and  Indiana,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey 
third  with  three  schools  each.  Many  of  these  schools  are  found  in  suburban 
and  university  areas  having  citizens  with  above  average  academic  background. 
These  towns  also  have  active  PTA  groups  and  citizen  committees  working  with 
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school  boards  to  promote  quality  educational  programs.  Many  of  these  schools 
have  been  selected  over  the  years  to  participate  in  national  studies  and 
research  projects,  and  many  graduates  of  these  schools  are  college  bound*  In 
a few  of  these  schools,  however,  the  student  body  is  average  with  noAgifted 
students,  but  the  students  are  good  readers  and  have  learned  from  first  grade 
how  to  use  a library. 

Students  in  these  schools  use  the  library  to  do  independent  research  at 
any  time.  They  go  to  the  library  by  classes,  by  small  groups,  or  as  individuals. 

The  only  scheduled  programs  are  for  library  orientation  and  story  hours.  In 
several  elementary  schools,  grade  lines  in  the  primary  unit  are  eliminated  and 
individual  growth  rather  than  group  performance*  is  stressed.  A child  advances 
at  his  own  rate  and  is  exposed  to  enrichment  and  more  learning  as  fast  as  he 
is  ready  for  it.  Reading  is  at  the  core  of  this  kind  of  program,  as  with  all 
of  the  teaching  programs  examined,  but  all  types  of  materials  are  used  to  make 
the  reading  experience  more  meaningful  for  the  child. 

In  the  elementary  schools,  student  library  helpers  are  selected  in  each 
class  to  assist  in  the  circulation  activities  for  book  and  nonbook  resources.  Fifth 
and  sixth  grade  student  assistants  might  each  work  one  hour  a week  in  the  library. 
They  are  selected  upon  recommendation  of  their  teachers  and  are  trained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  in  regular  staff  meetings  throughout  the  year,  and  by 
using  a student  assistant  handbook.  In  many  of  these  schools,  every  type  of 
materials  is  circulated  for  individual,  classroom,  or  home  use  including 
reference  books,  filmstrips,  projectors,  or -ephemeral  materials.  Some  of  the 
materials  are  loaned  to  each  classroom  for  a short  time,  or  for  semester  or 
yearly  periods. 

Teachers  in  these  schools  use  the  library  extensively  by  assigning 
research  type  of  classwork,  for  stimulating  the  pleasure  reading  program, 


for  enrichment,  and  for  helping  students  grow  more  and  more  independent  in 
their  use  of  library  resources.  By  serving  on  faculty- library  committees, 
teachers  function  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  librarian  in  requests  and 
recommendations  for  needed  book  and  nonbook  materials,  in  policy  making,  and 
in  participation  in  special  activities  and  events  such  as  Book  Week  and  National 
Library  Week.  In  every  school  visited,  there  was  evidence  of  extensive 
librarian-teacher  planning  through  conferences,  faculty  meetings,  preschool, 
and  post-school  planning  periods. 

From  the  reports  of  the  visiting  committee  in  school  and  library  evaluation 
of  the  Southern  Association  and  North  Central  association,  evidence  has  been 
gathered  indicating  that  these  library  programs  accurately  exemplified  the  high 
educational  objectives  of  the  schools  served.  The  materials  and  equipment  in 
the  libraries  were  reported  to  be  of  "good  quality"  and  reflected  careful 
selection  practices  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  the  librarians.  It  was  cited 
that  good  communication  existed  between  the  library  staff,  faculty,  and  students 
with  much  evidence  of  cooperative  planning.  Major  findings  indicated  that  the 
preparation,  attitude,  and  performance  of  the  librarians  was  excellent,  and 
that  the  collections  were  well  organized  in  terms  of  the  objective  of  the  school 
as  expressed  by  student  and  teacher  requests  and  activites.  The  administrative 
staff  in  these  schools  was  well  informed  of  the  objectives  and  activities  of 
the  library  and  provided  good  support  through  budget  provisions  and  committee 
assignments.  The  library  staffs  were  said  to  be  self  critical  and  seeking 
improvement.  Major  recommendations  were  relative  to  the  need  for  additional 
staff  and  budget,  centralized  processing,  and  extended  hours.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  in  the  published  evaluative  studies  examined  that  these  school 
libraries  had  closely  articulated  programs  with  the  grade  school  libraries 
and  with  the  public  libraries. 


In  Florida  at  the  county  materials  centers  serving  the  schools  and  at 
the  university  laboratory  schools,  institutes  and  workshops  on  newer  media 
were  held  from  time  to  time  for  librarians  and  for  teachers  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  results  of  research  on  the  use  of  newer  media  and  to  give  them  help 
in  planning  for  the  functional  use  of  these  materials  in  the  teaching  program* 
It  was  noted  that  in  some  of  the  communities  where  older,  well-established 
schools  and  school  libraries  were  found,  the  changes  necessary  to  use  newer 
media  in  teaching  cams  about  more  slowly  and  gradually  than  in  new  schools 
with  new  faculty . In  the  new  schools,  it  seemed  easier  to  build  the  philosophy 
of  the  materials  centered  library.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the 
well-established  high  school  libraries  in  this  group  had  been  servicing 
multi-media  resources  for  years  and  were  expanding  these  nonprint  materials 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  new  teaching  devices  on  the  market  designed  for 
school  use.  All  of  these  schools  had  master  card  catalogs  for  the  location 
of  all  materials  or  were  in  the  process  of  completing  this. 

Every  effort  was  being  made  in  these  schools  to  provide  the  best  known 
educational  opportunities*  The  libraries  were  laboratories  for  research  and 
study  where  the  students  worked  alone  or  in  groups  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers  and  librarians.  The  library  programs  included  library  instruction 
and  classroom  visits  by  the  library  staff  to  give  book  talks,  listen  to  reports 
on  class  projects-  or  teach  library  skills.  The  Type  I libraries  serve  as 
instructional  materials  centers  where  a variety  of  materials  and  media  are 
available  to  challenge  the  student,  to  enrich  the  curriculum,  and  to  provide 
for  recreational  reading,  listening,  or  viewing,  and  where  students  and 
teachers  have  a production  center  to  make  their  own  supplementary  materials  or 
where  there  is  staff  to  make  these  for  them.  Some  of  these  libraries  also 
serve  as  experimentation  centers  to  try  out  and  test  new  school  library  ideas 


and  services,  and  to  participate  in  teacher  training  and  library  internship 
programs.  These  schools  are  identified  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  3>  on  pngos  l|2  t-o  52* 
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TYPE  II  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


Richness  of  resources  as  judged  by  quantitative  standards  of  the  American 
Library  Association  cannot  evaluate  the  quality  of  collections  in  a school 
library  in  terms  of  the  selection  of  materials  having  been  chosen  to  fit  the 
individual  and  group  needs  of  students,  or  to  fit  the  curricular  units  of  a 
school  program,  but  they  do  serve  as  a first  guideline  in  judging  the  holdings 
of  libraries.  Since  this  study  does  not  evaluate  school  library  holdings,  but 
does  attempt  to  determine  if  the  holdings  of  a school  library  represent  the 
multimedia  resources  considered  essential  for  a materials  centered  library,  then 
charting  the  quantitative  holdings  of  the  schools  by  use  of  the  national  standards 
indicates  degrees  of  resources  available  for  use  by  students  and  teachers. 

School  libraries  that  have  been  grouped  as  Type  II  fall  somewhat  below  the 
first  group  in  meeting  national  standards,  but  still  have  very  fine  resources 
and  programs  as  determined  by  the  data  sent  in  by  each  of  the  fifty-one  schools 
returning  the  checklist.  There  are  sixty-six  schools  in  twenty-one  states  in 
this  group.  Forty-six  of  them  were  visited,  but  fifteen  of  these  did  not 
return  the  checklist,  including  those  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts.  Enrollment 
and  grade  level  patterns  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  first  grouping  of 
schools,  but  with  more  elementary  schools  and  a few  less  high  schools,  and  with 
the  majority  of  the  schools  having  an  enrollment  ranging  from  500  to  2,000.  Of 
these  school  libraries,  only  seven  or  thirteen  percent  instead  of  the  forty- two 
percent  of  Type  I schools  meet  national  standards  fc.-  book  holdings;  thirty-eight 
percent  instead  of  fifty- two  meet  standards  for  periodical  holdings;  and 
twenty-six  or  fifty  percent  rather  than  eighty-three  meet  standards  for 

newspapers^.  Vertical  file  materials  fall  into  approximately  the  same  groupings 
as  Type  I schools.  Over  half  of  the  schools  (thirty-one)  hold  from  seven  to 

^See  Chart  8,  page 
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nine  of  the  possible  ten  categories  of  materials.  Por  both  professional 
materials  and  audio-visual  resources,  there  were  fewer  categories  checked  by 
Type  II  schools.  The  median  for  Type  II  schools  is  found  to  be  nine  to  ten 
categories  instead  of  eleven  to  twelve  categories  for  Type  I schools.  Thus  the 
holdings  are  less  extensive  for  all  types  of  materials  held  by  these  schools* 

Budget  provisions  for  Type  II  schools  also  fall  below  national  standards.  Only 
six  or  eleven  percent  of  the  schools  meet  ALA  standards  for  budget  provisions, 
while  forty  percent  of  Type  I schools  did  meet  national  standards.  Seven  schools 
meet  national  standards  for  staff. 

Space  areas  in  sixty-three  percent  of  the  schools  for  the  library  program 
also  fall  somewhat  below  the  standards  met  in  Type  I schools.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  these  schools  are  without  such  provisions.  TWenty-nine  of 
the  schools  provide  for  conference  rooms,  thirty  have  listening  and  viewing  areas, 
twelve  have  dark  rooms  for  production  services,  twenty-five  have  faculty  libraries, 
and  all  have  areas  for  storage  of  equipment  and  resources.  Eight  of  the  schools 
have  a library  classroom.  Although  these  figures  are  somewhat  below  those  found 
for  Type  I schools,  they  do  indicate  that  many  schools  are  giving  attention  to 
these  space  needs. 

The  majority  of  these  schools  are  found  rn  suburban,  resort,  and  college 
areas,  while  some  are  located  in  industrial  cities.  Thirty-four  of  these  schools 
have  additional  resources  supplied  by  the  district  instructional  materials 
center  or  by  a university  materials  center*  Thirty-two  of  these  schools 
have  library  supervisors.  Central  processing  of  materials  is  provided  by 
seventeen  of  these  centers,  whereas  nine  centers  provided  central  processing 
for  Type  I schools.  Information  has  not  been  tabulated  as  to  whether  the 
central  processing  is  for  audio-visual  materials  only,  for  books  only,  or  for 
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bothy  for  elementary  schools,  for  new  schools,  for  schools  lacking  adequate 
professional  staff,  or  for  any  other  combination.  All  these  patterns  were 
found  during  visits  to  the  schools. 

Most  of  the  libraries  in  this  group  are  located  in  a one  building  schoolt 
but  at  least  one  has  a separate  outside  entrance,  and  two  are  located  in 
separate  library  buildings.  One  of  the  latter  schools  is  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  is  in  North  Carolina.  Three  schools  have  a library-in-the-round  as 
an  architectural  variation,  but  this  poses  many  problems  of  expansion,  flexi- 
bility, and  administration.  Another  school  has  a library  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  with  glass  enclosed  lobbies  for  circulation  needs,  two  reading 
areas,  conference  rooms,  offices,  and  storage  areas  planned  as  integral  units 
for  each  floor.  The  reading  rooms  serve  the  specialized  needs  of  the  language 
arts,  social  studies,  vocation,  science,  and  arts  departments  of  the  school, 
and  librarians  are  chosen  for  their  subject  competencies  when  possible* 

Special  features  of  these  schools  include  advanced  placement  in  ten  of 
the  high  schools,  team  teaching  in  seventeen  schools,  individualized  reading 
programs  in  twelve  schools*  Educational  television  and  radio  programs  are 
used  in  thirty-seven  schools,  language  laboratories  in  twenty-five  schools  and 
teaching  machines  and  programmed  lessons  as  individual  follow-up  activities 
are  used  in  thirteen  schools  at  both  the  elementary  and  high  school  level. 

TWo  schools  are  open  for  library  service  at  night,  three  are  also  open  on 
Saturday,  eighteen  are  open  for  the  summer  session,  and  seven  of  the  high 
schools  have  been  examined  by  use  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria. 

Por  the  Type  II  school  libraries,  Plorida  and  Illinois  rank  first  with 
nine  schools  each;  North  Carolina  is  second  with  five  schools;  and  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  each  have  four  schools.  Other  states 
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in  this  group  include  Alabama,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky.  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey.  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin,, 

From  the  data  presented  thus  far.  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  schools 
in  this  study  have  school  libraries  that  meet  national  standards  in  at  least 
two  or  more  areas.  All  of  the  ninety- two  school  libraries  identified  qualify 
as  having  resources,  quarters,  and  equipment  to  service  the  reading,  listening, 
and  viewing  needs  of  students  and  teachers.  Some  of  these  schools  provide  an 
audio-visual  specialist  and/or  technician  who  works  closely  with  the  library 
and  teaching  program,  and  some  provide  part-time  teacher  help  in  requesting 
films  and  other  resources  from  the  district  instructional  natcriais  center. 

In  other  schools,  all  the  services  are  provided  by  the  library  staff — professional, 
clerical,  technical.  On  a library  staff  composed  of  two  or  more  librarians,  one 
of  them  is  apt  to  have  special  preparation  in  the  audio-visual  field  and  is  given 
major  responsibility  for  this  phase  of  the  program.  All  of  the  librarians, 
however,  in  most  of  these  schools  share  responsibility  for  selecting,  processing, 
and  servicing  all  types  of  learning  materials — book  and  nonbook.  The  card 
catalogs  provide  the  indexes  to  these  milti-media  resources,  but  are  in  varying 
degrees  of  completion. 

In  all  of  these  school  libraries,  there  is  a climate  of  learning  provided 
for  the  student  whether  it  is  in  an  elementary  school,  junior  high  school,  or 
high  school,  and  regardless  of  whether  the  student  comes  from  low  income, 
culturally  deprived  environments  or  from  university  families.  The  libraries  are 
resource  centers  for  the  instructional  program  of  the  school  as  was  true  of 
Type  I school  libraries.  Experiences  are  provided  that  will  lay  a foundation 
for  the  appreciation  of  good  literature  and  for  the  motivation  of  an  interest 
for  reading.  In  many  of  these  libraries,  whether  elementary  or  high  school, 
there  are  study  carrels  for  students  who  wish  to  do  independent  work0  Some  or#. 
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the  carrels  have  electronic  outlets  for  purposes  of  viewing  or  listening  asjwe.ll  ^ 


as  reading;  those  that  do  not  have  outlets^are  known  as  dry  carrels.  Taped 
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class  lectures  are  available  in  some  of  the  libraries  enable  students  who 
have  been  absent  or  who  feel  the  need  to  have  the  lecture  repeated  to  hear  a 
taped  lecture  by  a classroom  teacher,  by  a master  teacher  in  team  teaching 
programs,  or  by  a resource  person  at  his  own  desk  telecommunicating  with  a 
class  by  long  distance  telephone  arrangements.  Electronic  devices  in  some 
schools  make  it  possible  for  students  to  dial  for  taped  materials  they  wish  to 
hear.  ^Jhe  multiplicity  of  learning  materials  are  being  made  readily  available o 
In  one  of  the  libraries  where  high  school  students  are  regularly  scheduled 
for  a library  period,  students  are  expected  to  become  aware  of  and  to  make  use 
of  a wide  variety  of  sources  and  resources.  They  are  expected  to  be  familiar 
with  library  techniques,  to  attack  problems  in  finding  obscure  references  by 


searching  persistently,  and  to  become  discriminating  in  the  use  and  evaluation 
of  resources  by  working  independently.  In  this  experimental  school,  it  is 
considered  as  essential  for  a student  to  be  scheduled  for  a library  period  as 
for  a class  period.  There  is  sufficient  professional  staff  in  this  library  to 
work  with  students  individually  if  needed. 

Opportunities  for  pleasure  listening  and  reading  are  considered  essential 
in  these  functional  libraries.  Guidance  services  and  resources  to  help 


students  solve  personal  and  social  problems  are  made  availrjie.  Some  of  these 
schools  have  little  radio  studios,  small  theatres,  music  rooms,  and  electronic 
centers  to  supf ly  each  classroom,  study  area,  and  library  with  needed  programs. 
Closed  circuit  facilities  are  provided  to  develop  and  plan  large  group  instruc- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  school  or  school  system.  Many  of  the 
schools  have  purchased  needed  equipment  and  specialized  resources  through 
National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  funds  or  special  grants  allotted  to  them. 


Published  reports  on  the  impact  of  newer  media  on  teaching  methods  is  easily 
available  and  shows  the  change  from  a conventional  reading  program  in  science, 
at  the  elementary  level,  for  example,  to  a science  activity  program  utilizing 
science  kits,  mobile  science  demonstration  tables,  tote  trays,  models, 
microscopes,  computer  kits,  student  reference  books,  and  other  types  of  material. 

The  major  problems  of  these  school  libraries  were  lack  of  staff,  lack  of 
money,  lack  of  adequate  quarters  although  plans  were  completed  for  new  libraries 
in  several  schools,  and  lack  of  adequate  collections.  But  regardless  of  the 
adequacy  of  resources,  the  dynamic  library  programs  gave  evidence  of  careful 
librarian-teacher  planning  and  the  awareness  of  the  need  for  improvement  by 
the  long  range  plans  developed  for  attaining  goals.  Many  of  these  schools 
provide  finalists  and  semifinalists  in  the  merit  scholarship  program,  attesting 
to  quality  education  being  available  to  their  students.  Data  for  Type  11  school 
libraries  are  found  in  Table  4,  5,  and  6,  on  pages  $9  to  69  • 
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51  Schools  in  19  States  Arranged 
by  State  and  City 
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Illinois  - 

Decatur  - . 

Lakeview  High  School 

Elmhurst  - 

♦York  Community  High  School 

Winnetka  - 

♦New  Trier  Township  High  School 
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Lafayette  - 

♦Sunny side  Junior  High  School 

Kentucky  - 
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*Ninth  District  Elementary 

Louisiana  - 

Baton  Rouge  - 

♦Laboratory  School  - Louisiana 
State  University 
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*J.  L:  Jones  Elementary  School 

— E.  S.  Richardson  Elementary 

■ ■ ■ — ■ — . ■ - — - - ..  - .1 
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♦Ouachita  Parish  High  School 

Maryland  - 
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♦Wheaton  High  School 

Michigan  - 
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~ ♦Lincoln  Consolidated  School 

Minnesota  - /kl  N 

Roseville  - (New) 

♦Fairview  Junior  High  School 

White  Bear  Lake  - 
♦Sunrise  Park  Junior  High 
School 
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Alabama  - 

Birmingham  - 

Wenonah  High  School 

Florida  - 

Fort  Lauderdale  - 
Dillard  High  School 

Miami  - 

Poincinana  Park  Elementary 

Pensacola  - 

Escambia  High  School 

Sarasota  - 

Sarasota  Junior  High  School 

Illinois  - 

Carbcndale  - 

University  School 
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Ninth  District  School 

Louisiana  - 

Baton  Rouge  - 

University  Laboratory  Sch. 

Minden  - (Webster  Parish) 

T.  L.  Tones  Elementary  Sch. 

Monroe  - 

Ouachita  Parish  High  School 

Maryland  - 
Wheaton  - 

Wheaton  High  Schoc 1 

Massachusetts  - 
Newton  - 

♦South  High  School 

Michigan  - 
, Birmingham  - 

Groves  High  School 

Livonia  - 

Bryant  Junior  High  School 

C5 Royal  Oak 

, n ♦Kimball  High  School 

Upsilanti  - 

Lincoln  Consolidated  High 

Minnesota  - 
Aitkin  - 

♦Aitkin  Independent  School 

Roseville  - . 

Fairview  Junior  High  School 

White  Bear  - 

Sunrise  Park  Junior  High 

North  Carolina  - 
Charlotte  - 

Herbert  Spaugh  Junior  High 
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North  Carolina  - 
Charlotte  - 

Mvers  Park  High  School 

Greensboro  - 

♦Archer  Elementary  School 

♦Riser  Junior  High  School 

Ohio  - 

Shaker  Heights  - 
♦Lomond  Elementary  School 

♦Mercer  Elementary  School 
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Rollings  Hills  Elementary 

(North  Hills  School  Distr: 
North  Hills  High  School 

Tennessee  - 
Nashville  - 

Dan  Mills  Elementary  School 

Howard  High  School 

Texas  - 

Austin  - 

♦Cassis  Elementary  School 

Houston  - 

♦Pershing  Junior  High  School 

♦Johnston  Junior  High  School 

Virginia  - 

Arlington  - 

Kate  Waller  Barrett  Elem. 
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When  comparing  the  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  school  libraries  that 
have  been  grouped  as  Type  III  with  the  first  two  groups,  a relatively  smaller 
number  of  these  schools  meet  national  standards  for  book  and  nonbook  resources. 
These  school  libraries  are  located  in  twenty-four  states  including  California, 
and  visits  were  made  to  fifty- three  of  the  libraries,  sixteen  of  them  did  not 
return  a checklist.  The  largest  number  of  these  school  libraries  were  found 
in  Florida  with  20  school  libraries  so  identified,  Virginia  with  17,  and 
Maryland  with  13.  The  other  states  in  this  grouping  include  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 

Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  Five  states  not 
previously  identified  are  in  this  grouping:  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Georgia, 

New  Hampshire,  and  South  Carolina.  The  number  of  school  libraries  identified 
in  these  five  states  range  from  one  to  three,  but  in  one  of  these  states  school 
administrators  throughout  the  state  have  accepted  the  philosophy  of  the  instruct- 
ional materials  center  for  their  school  libraries  and  are  attempting  to  coordinate 
the  program  in  their  schools.  This  general  acceptance  to  have  the  library  the 
instructional  materials  center  is  also  the  official  policy  of  several  of  the 
town,  county,  and  city  systems  represented  in  this  group,  though  only  one  school 
may  be  identified  in  the  tabulations. 

The  range  of  grade  levels  of  Type  III  schools  is  much  more  similar  to 
Type  II  schools  than  to  Type  I school  libraries.  In  this  category,  thirty-four 
or  thirty-four  percent  of  the  schools  were  elementary  schools,  twenty-five 
percent  were  junior  high  schools,  six  percent  were  junior-senior  high  schools, 
thirty-one  percent  were  high  schools,  and  four  percent  were  schools  with  grades 
one  to  twelve.  These  percentages  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Type  II 


schools.  The  enrollment  patterns  were  also  very  similar  to  those  of  Type  II 
schools  with  fifty-one  percent  of  the  schools  below  1,000  enrollment,  and 
ninety-one  percent  below  2,000  enrollment*  ^4ry  few  large  schools  are  included. 
These  comparisons  are  found  in  Chart  4 and  5 (see  pp.  20  -21). 

According  to  the  checklists  that  were  returned  from  these  schools,  their 
instructional  materials  holdings  were  less  extensive  as  to  types  and  amount  of 
materials  in  each  category  than  was  true  of  schools  of  Type  I schools.  Fourteen 
percent  of  these  schools  had  book  holdings  that  met  national  standards  as 
contrasted  to  forty- two  percent  of  Type  I schools.  For  magazines  there  were 
nineteen  percent  as  contrasted  to  fifty-two  percent  for  Type  I school  libraries. 
Book  and  newspaper  holdings,  however,  were  slightly  better  than  those  of  Type  II 
schools,  namely  one  percent  more  met  national  standards*.  Considerably 
less  extensive  holdings,  though,  were  found  for  resources  in  the  areas  of 
magazines,  vertical  file,  professional,  and  audio-visual  materials  than  was 
true  for  Type  I or  Type  II  school  libraries.  The  median  range  of  vertical 
file  categories  for  these  schools  was  five;  for  professional  materials,  six; 
and  for  audio-visual  materials,  six.  A few  of  these  schools  have  richer 
resources  in  the  audio-visual  field  than  in  book  collections,  but  generally 
the  distribution  patterns  are  similar  in  all  schools.  Those  schools  that  have 
good  book  collections  also  have  good  resources  in  the  other  types  of  instructional 
materials,  and  vise  versa.  Well-rounded  collections  in  all  areas,  however,  were 
not  so  evident  in  these  schools  as  in  those  previously  discussed.  Some  of  these 
schools  represent  shared  programs  with  the  library  and  the  audio-visual  depart- 
ments working  together,  or  with  teachers  assigned  part-time  responsibility 
for  audio-visual  bookings. 

Only  eight  schools  meet  national  standards  for  budget  provisions  for  books, 
but  twenty-five  percent  or  one-fourth  of  the  schools  receive  funds  and  audio- 

*See  Chart  8,  page  24. 


visual  materials  from  a system  or  district  materials  center  to  supplement  the 
library  holdings.  Budgets  range  from  $1,00  to  $5,00  per  student  for  books 
alone,  and  many  consider  their  budget  provisions  only  fair.  For  a few  schools 
the  final  page  of  the  checklist  asking  for  budget  figures  was  missing  or  not 
checked.  Limited  though  budget  and  resources  were  for  some  of  these  schools, 
all  of  the  school  libraries  did  provide  some  of  the  nonprint  as  well  as  printed 
resources  as  part  of  their  holdings  and  had  equipment  to  handle  recordings, 
tapes,  slides,  or  films.  With  the  exception  of  six  small  schools  that  met 
national  standards  for  professional  staff,  inadequacies  of  staff  were  more 
evident  in  these  schools,  even  though  twenty-five  percent  had  more  than  one 
professional  staff  member  and  a part-time  or  one  full-time  clerical  assistant. 
Slightly  over  one-fourth  or  twenty-eight  percent  of  these  schools  also  met 
standards  for  seating  ten  percent  of  the  school  enrollment  in  one  or  more 
reading  rooms.  Forty- two  percent  of  the  schools  had  conference  rooms, 
thirty-five  had  listening  and  preview  areas,  and  fifteen  had  library  class- 
rooms, while  sixteen  had  dark  room  facilities.  One  of  the  schools  in  Washington 
has  a separate  library  building  with  an  outdoor  reading  court,  and  one  of  the 
schools  in  Illinois  has  the  library  suite  located  on  two  floors.  Most  of  them 
had  workroom  and/or  office  areas,  and  storage  facilities  for  periodicals  and 
audio-visual  equipment,  while  thirty-seven  had  faculty  libraries.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  these  schools  did  not  meet  national  standards  in  more  than 
one  category,  A school  might  meet  standards  for  seating  but  not  for  books, 
or  for  book  holdings  but  not  for  seating,  budget,  or  staff,  or  any  other 
combination. 

Of  the  fifty- three  schools  visited,  thirty-eight  were  serviced  by  a 
local  or  district  materials  center  and  twenty-three  offered  central  processing 
of  some  sort,  while  thirty-eight  had  library  supervisors.  Thirteen  of  the 
school  libraries  were  in  systems  with  campus  type  buildings.  Fifteen  schools 


"to- 


were  experimenting  with  team  teaching,  nine  used  programmed  learning  devices, 
seventeen  haul  individualized  reading  programs,  and  the  elementary  schools 
visited  had  flexible  library  schedules.  Educational  television  programs  were 
found  in  thirty-three  schools,  teaching  machines  in  nine  schools,  and  language 
laboratories  in  twenty-one  of  the  high  schools.  Two  of  these  school  libraries 
were  open  at  night,  none  on  Saturday,  and  sixteen  had  summer  library  programs. 
Only  four  schools  had  been  reviewed  by  using  the  Evaluative  Criteria  schedule. 

More  of  these  schools  were  located  in  cities  and  rural  areas  than  was 
evident  in  Type  I and  Type  II  schools,  but  the  communities  do  represent  suburban* 
resort  towns,  college  towns,  and  state  capitals  as  well.  High  income,  low  income 
and  culturally  disadvantaged  groups  are  to  be  found  among  these  schools. 

Many  of  the  school  libraries  that  were  visited  were  attractive,  cheerful, 
and  spacious.  A few  are  in  older  buildings,  and  due  to  expanding  programs  and 
resources  are  finding  it  necessary  to  locate  storage  areas  in  other  parts  of 
the  school.  Maintaining  location  records  and  scheduling  use  of  equipment  and 
resources,  regardless  of  location,  is  part  of  the  library  program  of  services. 

In  the  campus  type  schools,  audio-visual  equipment  is  often  stored  in  each 
building.  In  the  one  building,  several  storied  school,  equipment  is  kept  on 
each  floor  if  possible  to  save  carting  of  heavy  equipment  from  place  to  place. 
Duplication  of  projectors  makes  scheduling  of  films,  slides,  and  filmstrips  more 
flexible  for  classroom  needs. 

In  the  elementary  school  libraries  visited  in  states  such  as  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  very 
active  library  programs  were  found.  Children  in  these  school  libraries  were 
introduced  to  library  skills  as  early  as  the  first  grade,  and  carefully  planned 
sequence  of  lessons  developed  by  teachers  and  librarians.  Manuals  of 

library  lessons  have  been  published  by  several  of  the  schools.  Pictures  taken 


of  the  activities  of  children  in  these  school  libraries  show  that  they  know 
how  to  use  a card  catalog;  how  to  find  information  in  encyclopedias,  almanacs, 
and  magazines;  how  to  read  for  pleasure  and  information;  and  how  to  use 
microscopes,  hand  projectors  for  filmstrips,  and  earphones  for  listening  to 
recordings  and  tapes.  All  of  these  activities  of  children  are  carried  on  in 
the  school  library  as  well  as  in  the  classroom  and  are  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  teachers  and  librarians. 

Resources  in  these  libraries  were  carefully  organized  for  use.  Colored 
cards  to  represent  the  various  media  were  found  in  the  card  catalogs  for  use 
by  children  and  teachers  using  the  library  for  research  and  reference  purposes. 
Organized  activities  planned  by  the  librarian  included  story  hours,  poetry 
periods,  library  lessons,  book  sharing  activities,  reading  record  files  for 
each  pupil,  art  work  by  children  based  on  books  they  had  read,  and  student 
assistant  programs.  Student  assistants  and  projectionists  were  selected  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  grades,  and  included  boys  and  girls. 

It  was  evident  that  quality  education  was  being  planned  for  these  boys  and 
girls  by  principals,  teachers,  and  librarians  working  together  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  resources  and  facilities  available.  Two  of  these  libraries  were 
planned  for  the  culturally  disadvantaged  children,  one  in  a large  city,  and 
one  in  a university  town.  One  of  the  two  schools  included  a closed  circuit 
television  installation  with  the  telecasts  planned  for  the  special  needs  of 
these  children.  It  included  a two-way  communication  for  each  of  the  twenty-six 
classrooms.  Audio  tapes  for  review  and  pretesting  were  being  used  by  children 
and  teachers.  Method"  were  being  explored  in  these  schools  to  increase  the 
awareness  and  understanding  of  teachers  of  the  purposes  and  educational  values 
of  the  new  instructional  materials.  In  the  school  in  the  university  town,  the 
library  suite  was  planned  so  that  the  library  could  be  open  at  night  for  use  by 


students  from  the  fifth  grade  through  the  high  school.  These  students  came 
from  hor.cs  with  no  facilities  for  study  and  quiet.  University  students 
volunteered  to  tutor  some  of  these  pupils.  The  public  library  donated  funds 
to  enrich  the  collection  for  these  older  students.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
special  in-service  courses  to  assist  teachers  to  utilize  more  effectively  the 
resources  needed  for  helping  these  children. 

Excellent  library  programs,  accessible  resources,  careful  librarian-teacher 
planning  and  involunent  in  selection  of  all  types  of  materials  to  fit  curricular 
units-  flexible  scheduling,  mobile  equipment,  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the 
gifted  and  disadvantaged  students  by  providing  enriched  programs  of  services, 
and  in-service  training  characterize  more  of  these  elementary  school  libraries, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  in  all  white  schools,  all  negro  schools,  or  in 
integrated  schools. 

The  junior  high  schools  in  these  states  also  have  excellent  library  programs, 
though  their  patterns  of  service  may  vary  from  those  of  the  elementary  school. 
There  is  a more  individualized  student  use  of  the  library,  and  class  projects 
are  scheduled  for  library  purposes  such  as  free  reading,  research,  and  library 
instruction.  In  a few  of  these  libraries,  the  instructional  materials 
philosophy  has  been  developed  since  1948,  and  there  are  complete  catalogs  of 
all  school-owned  resources  regardless  of  whether  they  are  located  in  the 
library,  in  classrooms,  in  laboratories,  or  in  offices.  In  some  of  these  schools, 
the  librarian  also  administers  the  textbook  program.  In  two  schools  in 
Louisiana  and  Maryland,  they  now  have  well-planned  library  suites  that  were 
only  in  the  blue  print  stage  when  visited.  These  library  areas  include  reading 
rooms,  study  carrels,  conference  rooms,  offices,  work  room  areas,  preview  rooms, 
storage  space,  and  an  areas  for  research  preparation  and  production. 

' 7.6- 


In  several  of  the  high  school  libraries,  the  magazine  and  the  "New  York 
Times"  holdings  are  on  microfilm  for  ease  of  storage.  Flexible  quarters  have 
been  planned  for  new  school  libraries,  and  most  of  the  libraries  visited  were 
large,  attractive,  and  well-designed.  In  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school  in  Michigan, 
the  electronics  study  center  was  being  installed  when  visited,  but  has  developed 
and  expanded  its  program  to  include  servicing  cartridged  tapes  for  other 
curricular  needs  than  the  foreign  language  department.  A dialing  system  has 
been  designed  for  the  use  of  these  tapes  by  students  in  different  areas  of  the 
school.  IBM  installations  for  student  projects  in  experimental  laboratories 
can  be  found  in  the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science  in  New  York  City,  but  most  of 
the  audio-visual  services  and  resources  are  under  the  direction  of  the  audio- 
visual department,  though  a few  nonprint  resources  are  in  the  attractive 
library  suite.  Projectionists  clubs,  student  assistant  organizations,  library 
clubs,  and  Great  Books  programs  are  well-established  in  some  of  these  high 
school  libraries. 

Some  of  the  schools  visited  indicated  that  equipment  and  materials  bought 


without  personnel  trained  to  use  it  properly.  Cited  many  times  was  the  need  of 
in-service  training  to  assist  faculty  and  staff  to  know  what  to  recommend  for 
purchase,  and  how  to  evaluate  and  utilize  the  newer  media  in  enriching  their 
teaching  units.  Reading  machine  programs  for  developmental  reading  for  slow 
readers  and  speeding  of  reading  for  the  college  bound  student  were  found  in 
several  schools.  Charging  machines,  electric  time  clocks  for  checking  students 
in  and  out  of  the  library,  and  controlled  stacks  area  were  utilized  in  some  of 
the  high  school  to  cut  down  loss  of  books.  Experimental  teaching  methods  such 
as  team  teaching,  programmed  teaching,  independent  study,  closed  circuit 
television,  and  air-borne  television  known  as  the  Midwest  Program  Airborne 


under  National  Defense  Education 


(NDEA)  funds  had  been  purchased 


Television  Instruction  (MPATI)  that  services  some  of  the  schools  in  the 
midwest  are  being  tested  or  incorporated  into  the  curricula  of  most  of  these 
schools.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  inadequacy  of  instructional  resources  has 
not  prevented  these  schools  from  developing  good  library  programs,  but  better 
support  for  these  libraries  and  more  adequate  staffing  could  produce  even 
more  effective  results  and  more  fully  meet  the  educational  objectives  of  the 
school.  Data  for  Type  III  school  libraries  are  found  in  Tables  7,  8,  and 
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TABLE:  7 

TYPE  III  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

100  Schools  in  23  States  Arranged 
by  State  and  City 
* Schools  Visited  (37) 

Alabama  - 

Florence  - 

Coffee  High  School 

Northport  - 

Tuscaloosa  County  High  School 

Arkansas  - 

Briggsville  - 

Fourche  Valiev  Hich  School 

Conway  - 

Irby  Elementary  School 

California  - 1 

Bakersfiejd  - 

South  High  School 

Connecticut  - 1 

v Manchester  - 

Illing  Junior  High  School 

Riverside  - I 

Eastern  Junior  High  School 

-Delaware  - 

Georgetown  - l 

""  Georgetown  Special  School 

New  Castle  - 

George  Read  Junior  High  School 

Wilmington  - 
* Wilmington  High  School 

Monaa  - 
Cocoa 

*Cambridge  Elementary  School 

*Clearlake  Junior  High  School 

Deland  - 

Deland  Junior  High  School 

Eau  Gallie  - 

Harbor  City  Elementary  School 

Eau  Gallie  Junior  High  School 

Gulfport  - 

Gulfport  Elementary  School 

Inverness  - 

Citrus  High  School 
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TYPE  III  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

100  Schools  in  23  States  Arranged 
by  State  and  City 
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Florida. - 
Miami  - 

♦Coral  Terrace  Elementary  Sch. 

Emerson  Elementary  School 

Palmetto  Junior  High  School 

Miami  Springs  - 

Miami  Springs  Elementary  Sch. 

North  Miami  - 

North  Miami  Junior  High  Schoo 

Pensacola  - 

* Warrington  Junior  High  School 

Rock ledge  - 
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To  1 1 _ 
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Georgia  - 
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♦College  Park  High  School 

Illinois  - 

Centralia  - 

Centralia  Township  High  Sch. 

uroana  - 

♦Hays  Elementary  School 

Villa  Park  - 

♦Willowbrook  High  School 

Indiana  - 
Lebanon  - 

Lebanon  Junior  High  School 
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Lake  Charles  - 

♦La  Grange  Senior  High  School 
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TABLE:  7 (Continued) 

TYPE  III  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

100  Schools  in  23  States  Arranged 
by  State  and  City 
♦Schools  Visited  (37) 

Minnesota  - 
Proctor  - 

♦Proctor  High  School 

Roseville  - 

Brimhall  Elementary  School 

Edgerton  Elementary  School 

Captiol  View  Junior  High  Sch. 

New  Hampshire  - 1 

Laconia  - 

♦Laconia  High  School 

Man cnester  - i 

♦Manchester  Memorial  High  Scho» 

New  York  - 

White  Plains  - 
♦White  Plains  Senior  High 

North  Carolina  - 
.v  Charlotte  - 

♦Sedpefield  Elementary  School 

*West  Charlotte  Senior  High 

m Gastonia  - 
^ Ashley  High  School 

Greensboro  - 

Mount  Zion  Elementary  School 

Oregon  - 

Eugene  - 

South  Eugene  High  School 

oaiera  - 

♦Judson  Junior  High  School 

Pennsylvania  - ^.Nortn  Hills  School 
Pittsburgh  - 1 

Samuel  Hamilton  Junior  High 

West  View  Junior  High  School 

Tennessee  - 
Bristol  - 

Central  Elementary  School 

Kingsport  - 

Thomas  Jefferson  Elementary 

Madison  - 

♦Madison  High  School 
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TABLE:  7 (Continued) 

TYPE  III  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

100  Schools  in  23  States  Arranged 
by  State  and  City 

^Schools  Visited  (37) 

Tennessee  - 
Nashville  - 

*Dalewood  Elementary  School 

Oak  Ridge  - 

*Elm  Grove  Elementary  School 

Texas  - 

Bellaire  - 

*Bellaire  High  School 

Corpus  Chnsti  - 

V/.  B.  Ray  High  School 

nrginia  - 

Arlington  - 

As  hi awn  Elementary  School 

Claremont  Elementary  School 

Glencarlyn  Elementary  School 

Oakridge  Elementary  School 

Reed  Elementary  School 

cr>  Stewart-Tuckahoe  Elementary 

f .5  Gunston  Junior  High  School 
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Mary  Calcott  Elementary  Sc h. 

*Lansdale  Elementary  School 

Young  Park  Elementary  School 

Northside  Junior  High  School 

Kicnmona  - 

Binford  Junior  High  School 

*John  Marshall  High  School 

Maggie  L.  Walker  High  School 

wasnmgton  - 
Bellevue  - 

*Sammanish  High  School 
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Virginia  - 
Norfolk  - 

Lansdale  Elementary  School 

Richmond  - 

John  Marshall  High  School 

Washington  - 
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TYPE  IV  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


School  libraries  in  many  parts  of  the  country  have  only  recently  added 

4* 

all  types  of  resources  to  their  collections.  They  have  traditionally  included 
only  printed  materials  and  some  maps  and  charts.  In  many  of  these  schools , the 
nonbook  materials  have  been  maintained  by  a system  or  district  materials  center 
and  have  gone  directly  to  the  classroom  teachers.  In  many  states  a change  in 
official  policy  is  taking  place  in  school  systems.  At  the  district  center  are 
now  kept  the  expensive  and  little-used  materials,  while  filmstrips,  recordings, 
maps,  globes,  and  charts  are  being  housed  in  each  school  and  serviced  by  the 
school  library.  In  states  where  elementary  school  libraries  are  now  developing, 
the  school  library  is  starting  out  as  an  instructional  materials  center.  This 
became  apparent  when  visits  were  made  to  Type  IV  school  libraries.  Of  the 
twenty-three  school  libraries  visited  out  of  the  eighty-four  in  this  groupings 
five  did  not  return  a checklist.  Sixteen  were  serviced  by  system  or  district 
materials  centers,  seventeen  of  these  schools  also  had  the  help  of  a school 
library  supervisor.  Some  of  these  school  libraries  were  newly  established  in 
elementary  schools,  and  ten  of  them  had  the  services  of  part-time  or  itinerant 
school  librarians  or  of  a school  library  coordinator.  Very  few  schools  were 
visited  that  had  the  traditional  teacher- librarian  on  the  staff.  School  systems 
were  finding  that  the  services  of  a professional  school  librarian  serving  their 
school  only  part-time  was  more  satisfactory  than  having  a teacher  sharing  his 
time  with  teaching  and  attempting  to  organize  a school  library. 

The  tabulations  for  Type  IV  school  libraries  show  that  fifty  percent  of  these 
schools  are  elementary  schools,  fifteen  percent  are  junior  high  schools,  six 
percent  are  junior-senior  high  schools,  twenty-three  percent  are  high  schools, 
and  only  three  percent  are  schools  having  grades  1 to  12.  Eighty-eight  percent 
of  these  schools  have  enrollments  under  2,000,  and  twenty-six  percent  have 


enrollments  less  than  500.  More  of  these  schools,  then,  are  smaller  schools 
and  more  are  elementary  schools.  Many  of  them  are  in  beginning  stages  of 
developing  the  library  program  as  a materials  center . 

Resources  in  these  school  libraries  as  measured  by  the  national  standards 
fall  far  below  recommendations  but  they  are  providing  for  various  types  of 
materials  as  money  becomes  available.  Parent  Teachers  Association  (PTA)  funds, 
money  raising  projects,  and  special  grants  also  provide  for  some  of  the  nonbook 
resources  in  these  schools.  More  of  these  schools  list  the  district  resource 
center  as  the  source  for  some  of  the  audio-visual  materials  and  for  the 
professional  materials.  Classroom  collections  are  also  listed  more  frequently 
for  vertical  file  materials,  and  for  recordings,  charts,  maps,  and  globes.  A 
few  of  the  schools  did  not  mark  all  the  items  on  the  checklist. 

All  types  of  resources  in  these  schools  are  less  extensive  than  those  found 
in  the  other  three  types  of  school  libraries  that  participated  in  the  study. 

Only  seven  percent  of  these  schools  had  book  collections  that  met  national 
standards,  only  sixteen  percent  had  the  recommended  number  of  magazine  titles, 
and  thirty-eight  percent  had  from  three  to  six  newspapers1.  For  vertical  file 
materials  the  average  number  of  categories  checked  was  five,  for  professional 
materials  the  average  number  of  categories  was  seven,  and  for  audio-visual 
materials  it  was  five.  Yet  many  of  these  schools  were  making  definite  efforts 
to  bring  their  resources  up  to  standard.  Seven  of  these  schools  had  budgets 
that  ranged  from  $4.00  to  $10.00  per  student  for  books  alone  and  twelve  schools 
met  national  standards  for  book  budgets.  Several  others  had  book  budgets  of 
$2.00  to  $3.00  per  student,  and  several  had  not  checked  this  page.  Some  school 
librarians  were  not  given  budget  figures  to  include. 

Since  many  of  these  school  libraries  were  in  elementary  schools  that  had 
taken  over  a classroom  for  the  library,  the  types  of  areas  recommended  for  a 
schcol  library  were  not  always  available.  Yet  twenty  of  the  libraries  had 


lSee  Chart  8,  page  2.^* 
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conference  rooms,  eighteen  had  seating  space  that  met  recommended  standards  of 
ten  percent  of  the  enrollment,  eighteen  had  listening  areas  and  preview  areas, 
nine  had  library  classrooms,  nine  had  darkroom  facilities,  nineteen  had  faculty 
libraries,  and  most  of  them  had  storage  areas  for  periodicals  and  audio-visual 
equipment  and  resources. 

Experimental  teaching  methods  and  use  of  some  of  the  newer  media  were  to 
be  found  in  these  twenty-three  schools  that  were  visited.  A smaller  percentage 
of  these  school  libraries  were  visited  than  was  true  of  any  of  the  other  types, 
yet  the  pattern  runs  true  in  each.  Eight  of  the  schools  visited  had  team 
teaching  programs,  four  high  schools  had  advanced  placement  curricula,  eighteen 
made  use  of  educational  television,  and  five  high  schools  had  language 
laboratories.  In  the  elementary  schools,  flexible  scheduling  as  well  as 
formal  class  visits  for  library  instruction  were  existent,  and  some  had 
individualized  reading  programs.  Two  of  the  schools  were  open  at  night,  four 
of  the  libraries  had  summer  programs,  and  two  of  the  high  schools  had  been 
evaluated  recently.  Eight  of  the  schools  benefited  by  centralized  processing 
at  the  system  materials  center.  This  grouping  is  also  representative  of  the 
findings  cited  previously,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  implementation  of  the 
national  standards  as  well  as  the  fact  that  many  school  libraries  do  function 
as  instructional  materials  centers  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  school,  or 
the  type  of  school. 

These  eighty-four  school  libraries  are  found  in  sixteen  states  with 
Virginia  ranking  first  with  sixteen,  Maryland  second  with  fifteen,  and  Indiana 
third  with  thirteen.  North  Carolina  has  eight  schools,  and  Florida  has  six, 
so  identified  and  Illinois  has  five.  The  other  states  listed  are  Alabama, 
California,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee.  Some  of  these  libraries  are  very  beautiful  and 
are  located  in  new  school  plants,  but  most  of  them  are  handicapped  by  traditional 


buildings  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  modern  methods  of  teaching,  by  lack 
of  adequarte  teacher  training  to  give  teachers  backgound  in  selecting, 
evaluating,  and  utilizing  resources  for  teaching  other  than  the  traditional 
textbook,  and  by  inadequate  preparation  on  the  art  of  school  administrators 
to  help  them  to  understand  the  role  of  the  school  library  in  modern  educational 
programs.  Some  of  these  states  are  meeting  this  need  through  workshops  and 
in-service  training  programs,  but  some  are  lacking  adequate  programs  of  teacher 
education  and  programs  for  the  professional  preparation  of  school  librarians 
at  either  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  levels.  School  libraries  of  Type  IV 
are  charted  in  Tables  10,  11,  and  \2j  on  pages  96  to  108« 
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Maryland  - 

Kensington  - 

Rock  Creek  Palisades  Ele.  entary 

1 Kensington  Junior  High  School 

Middletown  - j 

Middletown  High  School  ! 

Rockville  - j 

Broome  Junior  High  Scxool  j 

1 V/est  Rockville  junior  High  Sch. 

1 Robert  E,  Peary  High  School 

Silver  Spring  - 
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Washington  D*C.  - 
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TABLE:  12 

Type  IV 

Special  Characteristics  of 
23  School  Libraries 
Visited 

Alabama  - 

Bessemer  - 

Bessemer  High  School 

California  - 
Oakland  - 

Skvline  High  School 

Illinois  - 
Urbana  - 

Leal  Elementary  School 

Washington  Elementary  School 

A Wiley  Elementary  School 

, 1 

Urbana  High  School  j 

Indiana  - 
Carmel  - 

Carmel  High  School 

Gary  - j 

Lew  Wallace  Senior  High  Schoo] 

Terre  Haute  - 

Meadows  Elementary  School 

Kentucky  - j 

Erlanger  - 

♦Lloyd  Memorial  High  School 

Lexington  - 

; University  High  School 

Louisiana  - 

West  Monroe  - 

Highland  Elementary  School 

Maryland  - 

Kensington  - 

Rock  Creek  Palisadis  Elemental 

North  Carolina  - 
Charlotte  - 

♦Lincoln  Elem-Junior  High  Sch. 

East  Mecklenburg  Senior  High 

Greensboro  — 

♦Washington  Street  Elementary 

ERjt 


Schools  not  returning  checklist  (5) 
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TABLE:  12  (Continued 

Type  IV 

Special  Characteristic  of 
23  School  Libraries 
Visited 

Pennsylvania  - | 

Philadelphia  - 1 

Abraham  Lincoln  Junior-  2, 
Senior  High  School  i 

Tennessee  - 

Chattanooga  - 

East  Lake  Junior  High  School 

East  Ridge  - 
*£ast  Ridge  High  School 

Nashville  - 

Warner  Elementary  School 

Virginia  - 
^ Norfolk  - 

p Lindenwood  Elementary  Sc h. 

Azalea  Gardens  Junior  High 

Wisconsin  - 
Pewaukee  - 

*Pewaukee  Senior  High  Sch. 
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Schools  not  returning  checklist  (5) 


TYPE  V SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


Many  new  school  libraries  were  just  opening  for  service  when  the  status 
study  was  undertaken.  Some  of  these  are  new  libraries  in  old  buildings,  some 
are  remodelled  school  libraries,  some  are  new  school  libraries  planned  as  a 
part  of  a new  wing  of  an  older  school,  and  some  are  new  libraries  in  new  school 
buildings.  The  population  explosion  continues  to  bring  many  more  children  into 
schools  each  year  than  there  are  adequate  classrooms  and  schools  available. 

The  shifting  of  our  population  to  states  such  as  California  and  Florida,  from 
southern  states  to  northern  states,  and  from  rural  areas  to  urban  and  metro- 
politan areas  adds  to  the  school  burden  in  a number  of  sections  of  the  country. 
In  many  communities  there  is  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  school  libraries  and 
learning  resources,  but  lack  of  space,  lack  of  funds,  lack  of  personnel,  lack 
of  leadership,  lack  of  supervisors,  lack  of  "know  how"  holds  back  the 

f 

development  of  a library  program.  But  in  spite  of  these  hurdles  to  surmount, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  school  libraries  in  many  communities  that 
had  none  previously. 

Type  V school  libraries  bring  together  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
schools  that  participated  in  the  status  study,  but  whose  facilities  and 
resources  were  much  less  than  adequate  or  who  were  too  new  to  have  the  planned 
resources  available  for  tabulation.  Twenty-five  of  these  schools  identified 

did  not  return  the  checklists.  Over  half  or  fifty- three  percent  of  these 

•A 

schools  are  elementary  schools,  seventeen  percent  are  junior  high  schools,  three 
percent  are  junior-senior  high  schools,  eighteen  percent  are  high  schools,  and 
five  percent  are  schools  with  grades  one  to  twelve.  Almost  half  or  forty-five 
percent  of  the  schools  have  an  enrollment  from  500  to  999,  twenty-one  percent 
have  enrollments  less  than  500,  and  twenty- two  percent  have  enrollments  between 
one  and  two  thousand.  These  variations  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Type  IV 


schools 
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As  has  been  true  of  Type  II,  III,  and  IV  libraries,  the  resources  of  Type  V 
libraries  continue  to  be  less  than  the  preceding  grouping*  Only  four  percent  of 
these  school  libraries  meet  national  standards  for  book  holdings,  fourteen  per- 
cent for  magazines,  and  twenty-three  percent  for  newspaper  titles*.  The  average 
number  of  categories  checked  for  vertical  file  materials  is  three,  for  profes- 
sional materials,  three  to  four,  and  for  audio-visual  materials,  also  between 
three  and  four.  But  thirty  some  schools  left  blank  many  of  the  categories  of 
nonbook  materials.  However,  three  schools  have  checked  as  many  as  ten 
categories  of  audio-visual  materials,  and  some  as  many  as  six,  seven,  or  eight 
categories,  for  the  nonbook  materials.  The  clusterings  are  less  but  as  varied 
as  any  of  the  other  four  groupings  of  libraries  in  the  study.  Six  of  these 
schools  meet  national  standards  for  book  budgets,  but  it  wil1  take  some  time 
for  some  of  them  to  catch  up  to  national  standards  unless  capital  outlay  is 
provided  to  bring  the  collections  up  to  the  minimum  first.  Twenty-six  of 
these  schools  have  less  than  a full-time  librarian  as  a staff  member.  They 
use  itinerant  librarians  or  library  coordinators  to  service  them.  Over  a 
fourth  or  twenty-eight  percent  of  these  schools  have  seating  capacity  that  meets 
recommended  standards,  thirty-five  have  conference  rooms,  nineteen  have  listen- 
ing and  preview  areas,  twelve  have  library  classrooms,  ten  have  dark  room 
facilities,  and  twenty-eight  have  faculty  libraries.  This  reflects  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  school  libraries  are  new  and  were  planned  as  instructional 
materials  centers  but  that  their  resources  were  not  yet  available.  Probably 
by  the  time  this  report  is  published  many  of  these  libraries  would  fit  into  one 
of  the  preceding  groupings,  and  other  new  libraries  could  take  their  places. 

Visits  to  fifty  of  these  school  libraries  represents  about  thirty-three 
percent  of  them.  Percentage-wise^ visits  were  made  to  seventy-five  percent  of 
Type  I schools,  sixty-nine  percent  of  Type  II  schools,  forty-five  percent  of 

*See  Chart  8,  page  £.H. 
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Type  III  schools , and  twenty-seven  percent  of  Type  IV  schools.  As  was  stated 
previously,  the  visits  were  made  to  the  most  representative  schools  and  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  time  that  was  available  for  state  visits*  Type  V 
school  libraries  are  located  in  twenty-four  states.  Virginia  ranks  first  with 
twenty- three  identified,  Florida  second  with  twenty-one,  and  North  Carolina 
third  with  eighteen.  Other  states  include  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California, 

Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 

New  Hampshire , New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Forty-five  of  Type  V schools  that  were  visited  were  serviced  by  local  or 
system  materials  centers  and  were  under  the  supervision  of  school  library 
coordinators.  Central  processing  was  provided  at  twenty  of  these  local  materials 
centers,,  These  schools  also  represented  variations  of  building  characteristics. 

Eight  of  the  schools  were  campus  type  schools,  two  of  the  libraries  were  in 
separate  library  buildings,  and  two  of  the  schools  were  characterized  as  a 
school  within  a school.  Seven  of  the  high  schools  had  advanced  placement 
programs,  and  two  of  the  elementary  schools  had  nongraded  primary  programs. 

Experimental  teaching  methods  were  also  in  evidence  in  some  of  these  schools, 
with  five  schools  having  teaching  machines,  twenty-one  using  educational 
television,  and  eighteen  high  schools  having  language  laboratories.  Four  of 
the  libraries  were  open  at  night,  one  on  Saturday,  and  twelve  had  summer  library 
programs.  Six  of  the  high  school  libraries  had  been  recently  evaluated.  Every 
grouping  of  libraries  shows  similar  characteristics  giving  evidence  that  similar 
patterns  of  educational  programs  exist  throughout  the  country  and  that  they  are 
being  serviced  by  school  libraries  that  actually  do  function  as  instructional 
materials  centers.  These  libraries  are  found  in  most  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  suburban,  urban,  city,  resort,  capitals,  rural,  and  university 
town  with  large  and  small  populations,  and  in  large  and  small  schools.  Tabula- 
tions for  Type  V school  libraries  are  found  in  Tables  13,  14,  and  15^011  pages  112  to  13$« 
0 ' ' I i ~ 
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TABLE:  13  Staff  I Budget  Types  of  Areas  in  Quarters 
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TYPE  V SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

140  Schools  in  23  States  Arranged! 

by  State  and  City  i 

* Schools  Visited  (25)  1 
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Miami  - , 
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TYPE  V SCHOOI.  LIBRARIES 

140  Schools  in  23  States .Arranged 
w by  State  and  City 

^ • • • • ^ j / n f \ 

* scnoois  visixeo 
New  Jersey  - 
Fords  - 

Fords  Tunior  High  School 

Freehold  - 

Freehold  Regional  High  Sch. 

Newark  - 

Broadway  Elementary  School 

Seventh  Avenue  Junior  High 

Arts  Senior  High  School  | 

, Barringer  High  School 

North  Carolina  - 
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Guilford  College  - 

Guilford  Elementary  School 

High  Point  - 

Allen  Jay  Elementary  School 

Florence  Elementary  School 

Allen  Jay  Primary  School 
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McLeansville  School 
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TABLE:  13  (Continued) 

TYPE  V SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

140  Schools  in  23  State?  Arranged  ' 
by  State  and  City  I 

* Schools  Visited  (25) 

North  Carolina  - 
Mount  Holly  - 

Mount  Holly  High  School 

Raleigh  - 

★ LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  Scfc 

^Needham  B.  Broughton  Senior 
* High  School 

Stokesdale  - 

Stokesdal  School 

Summerfield  - I 

' Summerfield  Elementary  Schoc 

i 

Oregon  - 
..  t Portland  - 
, :t  Cleveland  High  School 

Pennsylvania  - (North  Hills  Joinl 
Pittsburgh  - School  District) 
Berkeley  Hills  Elementary 

Evergreen  Elementary  School 

Highcliff  Elementary  School 

Highland  Elementary  School 

Northway  Elementary  School 

Oakwood  Elementary  School  . 

Perrysville  Elementary  Sch. 

Quaill  Elementary  School 

Ridgewood  Elementary  School 

Seville  Elementary  School 

South  Carolina  - 
Columbia  - 

♦Francis  Bradley  Elementary 
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Special  Characteristics  of 
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Arkansas  - 

North  Little  Rock  - 
* Sylvan  Hills  High  School 

Florida  - 

Delray  Beach  - 

Seacrest  High  School 

Lake  City  - 

* Columbia  High  School 

Miami  - 

Ada  Merritt  Junior  High 

* * Ida  M.  Fisher  Junior  High 
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* Skiles  Junior  High  School 

Petersburg  - 

Petersburg  Community  High 

Urbana  - 

Thornburn  School 

Indiana  - 
Lebanoh  - 

Lebanon  Senior  High  School 

Terre  Haute  - 
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Type  V 

Special  Characteristics  of 
50  School  Libraries 
Visited 

Kentucky  - 

Lexington  - Tt.  , 

William  Morton  Junior  High 

» 

♦Henry  Clay  High  School 

Louisville  - (St.  Matthews  D: 
St.  Matthews  Elementary 

★Skyrock  Elementary  School 

St.  Matthew  - 

Waggener  High  School 

Louisiana  - 
DeRidder  - 

cV  DeRidder  High  School 

GO  Minden  - (Webster  Parish) 
★Moore  Elementary  School 

★Stewart  Elementary  School 

★ Minden  High  School 

Michigan  - 
Holland  - 

★ Holland  High  School 

Kalamazoo  - 
Loy  Norrix 

Lansing  - 

Horsebrook  Elementary  Sch. 

Everett  High  School 

Minnesota  - 
Hastings  - 

★Tilden  Elementary  School 

New  York  - 

New  York  City  - 7 

★ Wright  Brothers  Elementary 

★Chelsea  Elementary  Sch. 
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TABLE:  15  (Continued) 

Type  V 

Special  Characteristics  of 
50  School  Libraries 
Visited 

North  Carolina  - 
Charlotte  - 

♦ Dudley  Senior  High  School 

Garinger  Senior  High  Sch. 

Raleigh  - . . . 

LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 

Broughton  High  School 

Oregon  - 

Portland  - 

♦Marshall  High  School 

Salem  - 

* Baker  Elementary  School 

* North  Salem  High  School 

* South  Salem  High  School 

South  Carolina  - 
Columbia.  - 

F.  W.  Bradley  Elementary 

♦ Crayton  Elementary- 
. Junior  High  School 

* A.  C.  Flora  High  School 

Texas  - 

Houston  - 

Anderson  Elementary  School 

Washington  - 

Alderwood  Manor  - 

Martha  Lake  Elementary 

Edmonds  - 

Meadowdale  Junior  High  Sch 

1 

Mount  Lake  Terrace  High  Sc 

Tacoma  - 

Mt.  Tahoma  High  School 
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TABLE:  15  (Continued) 

Type  V 

Special  Characteristics  of 
50  School  Libraries 
Visited 

Wisconsin  - 
Milwaukee  - 

Wilbur  Wright  Junior  High 

Oak  Creek  - 

Oak  Creek  Junior  High  Sch. 

* Oak  Creek  Senior  High  Sch. 

Pewaukee  - 

- * Pewaukee  Junior  High  School 
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As  was  indicated  at  the  end  of  Chapter  I,  the  school  library  supervisors 
in  1961*  were  asked  to  check  Tables  1-15  and  sent  in  additional  information 
about  schools  and  school  systems  that  were  not  identified  through  the  Check- 
lists. Table  16  on  page  137  to  l£l  lists  the  fifty  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  cites  259  or  more  schools  and  cities  that  were  not  visited,  are 
not  in  the  tabulations  of  the  study  as  represented  in  Tables  1-15>,  but  that 
have  school  libraries  functioning  as  material  centers  as  recommended  by  school 
library  supervisors  • Each  year  this  number  could  be  increased  many^fold  and 
would  never  be  completely  up-to-date. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  Table  16  there  were  nine  states  that  did  not  list 
school  libraries  as  IMC  libraries  while  there  are  also  some  states  such  as 
Hawaii,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Car o’  jia  that  indicate  that  all  their  school 
libraries  are  functioning  as  IMC  libraries  to  a lesser  or  greater  degree.  This 
is  the  trend  that  is  taking  place  in  this  country. 

Table  17  on  pages  1*>2  to  l£i*  has  a regional  and  state  summary  of  the  number 
of  questionnaires  answered,  the  libraries  visited,  the  total  number  of  other 
cities  and  schools  listed  in  Table  16,  the  number  of  district  centers  visited, 
the  number  of  accredited  and  nonaccredited  library  school  programs  located 
through  the  study  in  1961*,  and  the  number  of  state,  city,  town,  and  county 
supervisors  listed  in  the  ALA  Directory  for  1963-61*. 

The  nine  states  that  do  not  list  school  libraries  as  functioning  as  IMC 
libraries  are  Arizona,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Maine,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 

South  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia.  One  of  these  states  is  in  the  New  England 
region,  two  are  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  Great  Plains  area,  one  in  the  Southeast, 
three  in  the  Southwest,  and  two  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  With  the  exception 
of  West  Virginia,  none  of  these  states  had  a school  library  supervisor  at  the 
time  of  study,  and  only  in  Oklahoma  was  there  an  accredited  library  school. 
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TABLE:  16 


Additional  Schools  and  School  Systems  with 
Instructional  Materials  Centered  School  Libraries  Recommended  but  not  Visited 


Alabama  - 

Birmingham  - 

Ensley  High  School  - new  quarters,  large  collection,  fine  program, 

Homewood  - 

Shades  Valley  High  School  - functional  quarters,  fine  program 
Jefferson  County  Schools  - all  libraries  responsible  for  audio-visual  but  understaffed. 

Alaska  - 

1961-1962  Survey  (230  schools)  - none  are  Instructional  Materials  Centers  school 

libraries.  181  Elementary  Schools,  8 Junior  High  Schools,  18  Senior  High  Schools, 
and  23  combined. 

Juneau  - 

June au-Doug las  School  District  - High  School  - librarian  catalogs  and  classifies 
audio-visual  materials  in  the  school  collection. 

Anchorage  - 

Anchorage  School  District  - n separate  audio-visual  department 
Kitchikan  - 

Ketchikan  School  District  - None 
Arizona  - (Report  of  Visit) 

No  School  Libraries  recommended  as  Instructional  Materials  Centers. 


Arkansas  - 

Bentonville  - 

Betonville  High  School 

Forrest  City  - 

Sam  Smith  Junior  High  School 

Pine  Bluff  - 

Dollarway  School 

Si loam  Springs  - 

Si loam  Springs  High  School 

Texarkana  - 

Jefferson  Avenue  Junior  High  School  - excellent  leadership  and  understanding 
of  administration  and  library. 


California  - 
Hayward  - 

Alameda  County  Schools 
La  Mesa  - 

Spring  Valley  City  Elementary  School  (Visited) 
Modesto  - 

Stanislaus  County  Schools 
Pittsburg  - 

Pittsburg  Unified  School  District 

Hillview  Junior  High  School 
Pittsburg  Senior  High  School 
Parks ide  Elementary  School 
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TABLE  : 16  (Continued) 


California  - (Continued) 

San  Mateo  - 

San  Mateo  School  District  Library 
Abbott  Junior  High  School 
Bayside  Junior  High  School 

Santa  Barbara  County  Schools 

Santa  Marie  Elementary  District 

Santa  Monica  - 

Santa  Monica  High  School  - other  schools  partical  responsibility 

Colorado  - 
Denver  - 

East  Denver  High  School 
Aurora  - 

Aurora  Central  High  School 

Connecticut  - 
Groton  - 

Groton  Public  Schools 

Fitch  Senior  High  School 
Eastern  Point  Elementary  School 

New  Canaan  - 

New  Canaan  Senior  High  School 

West  Hartford  - 

New  Elementary  School 

Westport  - 

Westport  Public  Schools  - 

Hillspint  Elementary  School 
Staples  High  School 
A Junior  High  School 

Woodbridge  - 

Frederick  R.  Noble  Elementary  School 
Willimantic  (Laboratory  School  of  State  College) 

Beecher  Road  School 

Delaware  - 

Greenville  - 

Greenville  Elementary  School 

Rehoboth  Beach  - 

Rehobo th  High  School 

Wilmington  - 

Dunleith  Community  School 

District  of  Columbia  - _ 

All  School  Libraries  are  recommended  as  Instructional  Materials  Centers 

Florida  - (Many  other  schools  recommended  but  not  listed) 

Bradenton  - 

Walker  Junior  High  School  and  Bradeenton  Elementary  School 

Brooksville  - 

Hernando  High  School 
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Florida  - (Continued) 

Clearwater  - 

Pinellas  High  School 

Deerfield  Beach  - 

Deerfield  Beach  Junior  High  School 

Deland  - 

George  W.  Marks  School 

Fort  Lauderdale  - 
Nova  High  School 

Gainesville  - 

Alachua  County  Public  Schools  (28  schools) 

Riverside  Elementary  School 

Green  Cove  Springs  - 

Clay  County  High  School 

Hollywood  - 

McArthur  High  School 
Walkins  Elementary  School 

Jacksonville  - (29  additional  schools) 

Key  West  - 

Douglass  School 

Key  West  Memorial  Junior  High  School 
Monroe  County  High  School 
Truman  Elementary  School 

Havana  - 

Havana  School 

Lakeland  - 

Lakeland  Senior  High  School 
Largo  - 

Largo  Elementary  School 

Miami  - (All  new  schools  have  libraries  functioning  as  Instructional  Materials 
Centers.  All  schools  with  full  time  librarian  and  clerks  with 
enrollment  over  750 ) 

Edison  Park  Elementary  School 
Northwestern  Senior  High  School 

Miami  Shores  - 

Miami  Shores  Elementary  School 

New  Smyrna  Beach  - 

Read-Pattillo  Elementary  School 

Panama  City  - (All  27  schools) 

Drummond  Park  Elementary  School 
Patterson  Elementary  School 
St.  Andrew  Elementary  School 

St.  Petersburg  - 

Mirror  Lake  Junior  High  School 
St.  Petersburg  High  School 

Tallahassee  - 

Tallahasse  High  School 
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TABLE:  16  (Continued) 

Florida  - (Continued) 

Tampa  - (12  Schools) 

Titusville  - (28  Schools) 

Georgia  - (A  representative  samplings  of  Instructional  Materials  Center  library 
programs  in  the  State  of  Georgia) 

Albany  - 

Albany  Junior  High  School 
East  Daugherty  Junior  High  School 
McIntosh  Elementary  School 

Atlanta  - (8  Senior  High  Schools) 

Cairo  - 

Cairo  High  School 

Cartersville  - 

Cartersville  High  School 

Cordele  - 

Crisp  County  High  School 
East  Crisp  Elementary  School 

Dalton  - 

North  Vlhitefield  High  School 
Decatur  - 

Cross  Keys  High  School 

Fitzgerald  - 

Fitzgerald  High  School 

Hinesville  - 

Bradwell  Institute  Elementary  School 
McDonough  - 

Henry  County  High  School  and  McDonough  Elementary  School 

Milledgeville  - 

Baldwin  County  High  School 

Statesboro  - 

Statesboro  High  School 

Waycross  - 

Waycross  High  School 

Hawaii  - (Most  of  the  elementary  school  libraries  function  as  Instructional  Materials  Center^ 
Honolulu  - 

Aina  Haina  Elementary  School 
Ala  Wai  Elementary  School 
Kamehameha  Schools  (3) 

Kapalama  Elementary  School 
Lunalilo  Elementary  School 
Punahou  (Private  School)  excellent 
Waialae  Elementary  School 

Kapaa  - 

Kapaa  Elementary  School 
Kapaa  High  School 

Kohala  - 

Kohala  High  School  and  Elenentary  School 


TABLE:  16  (Continued) 


Xd&ho  “ 

No  sohool  libraries  recommended  as  Instructional  Materials  Centers 

Illinois  - 

Blue  Island  - 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Community  High  School 

Chicago  - (All  school  libraries  are  moving  into  the  Instructional  Materials  Center 
program) 

Austin  High  School 
Fenger  High  School 

Evanston  - 

Evanston  Community  Consolidated  Schools 
Lincoln  Junior  High  School 
Walker  Elementary  School 
Washington  Elementary  School 

Morgan  Park  - 

Kinzie  High  School 
Crane  High  School 

Oak  Park  - 

Oak  Park  Elementary  Schools 

All  10  schools  have  and  are  building  up  their  Instructional 
Materials  Centers 

Park  Forest  - 

Rich  East  Township  High  School 
Sycamore  - 

Sycamore  High  School 

Indiana  - 
Elkhart  - 

Roosevelt  Junior  High  School 
Westside  School 

Garrett  - 

J.  E.  Ober  School 

Gary  - 

Emerson  Elementary  School 
Dunbar  School 
Milton  School 

Roosevelt  Park  Elementary  School 

Indianapolis  Area  - 

Pike  Elementary  School 

Lawrence  Township  - ( VL1  school  libraries  function  as  Instructional  Materials 

Centers  and  have  full  time  librarians) 

Lawrence  Elementary  School 

Munster  - 

Wilbur  Wright  Junior  High  School 
Plymonth  - 

Plymonth  High  School 

Washington  Township  - Indianapolis  Area 
Westlane  Junior  High  School 


Iowa  - 

No  outstanding  programs  recommended  as  Instructional  Materials  Centers 
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Kansas  - 
Derby  - 
Derby 


Public  Schools 


East  Topeka  - * 

East  Topeka  Junior  High  School 

Prairie  Village  - 

Prairie  Village  Elementary  School 


Topeka  - 

Highland  Park  High  School  (the  school  is  to  develop  rapidly  with  listening  and 

viewing  facilities,  expanded  book  collection  and 
audio-visual  organization  through  the  library) 

West  High  School  - (Librarian  has  Audio-Visual  program) 

Wichita  - (In  beginning  stages) 


Kentucky  - 

Covington  - 

Eighth  District  School 
Tenth  District  School 
Lincoln-Grant  School 

Erlanger  - 

Lloyd  Memorial  High  School 

Louisville  - 

Valley  High  School 


Louisiana  - 

Alexandria  - 

North  Bayou  Rapides  Elementary  School 
Bastrop  - 

Bastrop  High  School 
Baton  Rouge  - 

Westdale  Junior  High  School 
Donalds onville  Parish  - (All  Schools) 


Franklin  - 

E.  A.  Crowell  Elementary  School 
Independence  - 

Independence  Elementary  School 


Jonesboro  - 

Jonesboro-Hodge  High  School 


Lafayette  - 


Hamilton  Elementary  School  and  Lafayette  High  School 


Lake  Charles  - 

F.  K.  White  Junior  High  School 


Natchitoches  - 

Northwestern  Elementary  School 
Oberlin  - 

Oberlin  High  School 


Port  Sulphur  - 

Port  Sulphur  High  School 
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(Continued) 


Louisiana  - (Continued) 

Sunset  - 

Sunset  High  School 
Thibodaux  - 

Thibodauz  Junior  High  School 
Winnfield  - 

Westside  Elementary  School 


Maine  - 

No  school  libraries  recommended  as 


Instructional  Materials  Centers 


Maryland  - 

Bladensburg  - „ _ 

(4  Senior  High  Schools,  4 Junior-Senior  High  Schools,  10  Junior  High  Schools 


Brunswick  - 

Brunswick  High  School 


Frenderick  - 

East  Frederick  Elementary  School 
Frederick  High  School 
Parkway  Elementary  School 


Middletown  - 

Middletown  Elementary  School 
Middletown  High  School 


Rockville  - 

Mountain  County  Schools 


Thurmont  - 

Thurmont  High  School 
Walkersville  - 

Walkersville  Elementary  School 
Walkersville  High  School 


Massachusetts  - 
West  Newton  - 

Newton  South  High  School 

Lexington  - 

(High  School  and  elementary  schools  - new  plans  underway  for  Instructional 
Materials  Centers  concept.  Team  teaching  in  elementary  schools  with 
resource  centers) 


Michigan  - 

Birmingham  School  District  - (All 
Corunna  - 

Corunna  High  School  - superior 
Fenton  - 

Fenton  High  School  - superior 
Kalamazoo  - 

Vine  Street  Elementary  School 


school  libraries  being  planned  as  an  I.M.C.) 
tho  small 


Northville  - , . . ..  . . 

Northville  Junior  High  School  - (Remodelled,  attractive, 

Instructional  Materials 


beginning  stages  of 
Center) 


South  Redford  - 

Thurston  High  School 
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Minnesota  - 
Brainard  - 

Brainard  High  School 

Elk  River  - 

Elk  River  High  School 

Little  Falls  - 

Little  Falls  High  School 

St.  James  - 

St.  James  High  School 

Mississippi  - 
Ackerman  - 

Chotaw  Area  Field  Office,  Materials  Center 
Jackson  - 

Peoples  Junior  High  School 
Missouri  - 

No  School  Libraries  recommended  as  Instructional  Materials  Centers 

New  schools  being  built  with  the  library  as  an  Instructional  Materials  Center 

St.  Louis  County  - 

Riverview  Gardens  School  District 
Lewis  and  Clark  Elementary  School 
Valley  Winds  Elementary  School 


Montana  - 

Billings  - 

Billings  City  Schools  Materials  Center  (not  a library) 

Nebraska  - (All  North  Central  Schools  have  checked  section  MFM  of  Evaluative  Criteria) 
Lincoln  - Beginning  in  school  system 

Omaha  - 

Omaha  Westside 


Nevada  - 

Las  Vegas  - 

Western  High  School 

Winnemucca  - 

Humboldt  County  High  School 

New  Hampshire  - 
Berlin  - 

Berlin  High  School 
Conway  - 

Kennett  High  School 
Hanover  - 

Hanover  Junior-Senior  High  School 
Plymouth  - 

Plymouth  High  School 

Rockester  - 

Spaulding  High  School 

Lancaster  - 

Lancaster  High  School 


TABLE:  16 


(Continued) 


New  Jersey  - 

Bloomfield  - 

South  Junior  High  School 

Demare st  * 

Demarest  Elementary  School 

Eatontown  - TT.  _ , 

Monmouth  Regional  High  School 

Newark  - 

11  Elementary  Schools 
5 Junior  High  Schools 
9 Senior  High  Schools 


Senior  High  School 
Wpe+  Caldwell  — 

West  Essex  Regional  High  School 


New  Mexico  - . . _ r . 

No  School  Libraries  recommended  as  Instructional  Materials  centers 


o 
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New  York  - 

Auburn  - „ , . 

West  High  School  (7-12) 

Bath  - § » 

V.  E.  Wightman  School  (K-3) 

Maple  Heights 
Bronxville  - 

Bronxville  Public  School 

East  Aurora  - _ 

Parkdale  Elementary  School 

Fayetteville  - 

Fayetteville  Elementary  School 

Great  Neck,  Long  Island  - 
Lakeville  School 
South  Junior  High  School 

Lowville  - 

Lowville  Academy  and  Central  School 
Manhasset  - 

Manhasset  Junior  High  School 

New  Hartford  - 

New  Hartford  High  School 

Oxford  Road  Elementary  School 
Paris  Road  Elementary  School 
Clinton  Road  Elementary  School 

Oneida  - 

Oneida  Senior  High  School 
Penfield  - 

Penfield  High  School 
Port  Chester 

Port  Chester  Senior  High  School 
Port  Chester  Junior  High  School 

Both  schools  are  in  beginning  stages  of  I.M.C, 
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New  York  - (Continued) 

Rochester  - Schenectady  - - 

East  High  School  Schenectady  Public  Schools 

West  Irondequoit  High  School  (Library  Department  is 

coordinated  with  A-V  center.) 

Syosset,  Long  Island  - 

South  wood  Junior  High  School 

Tully  - 

Tully  Central  School 

Wantagh  - 

Lee  Road  School 

North  Carolina  - (The  North  Carolina  Standards  for  school  accreditation,  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1962,  state  that  the  library  is  an  instructional  materials 
center.  The  standards  identify  specific  library  requirements  for  printed  and  audio- 
visual materials  and  services.  For  any  school  to  be  accredited  the  library  stan  ar  s 
must  be  met.  Throughout  North  Carolina  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  schools  are 
engaged  in  implementing  the  State  standards  for  school  accreditation). 


Charlotte  - (All  Schools) 


Elizabeth  City  - 

S.  L.  Sheep  School 


Gastonia  - 

Wray  Junior  High  School 


Greensboro  - 

Bessemer  Primary  School 
Brown  Summit  School 
Guilford  High  School 
Laughlin  School 
Pleasant  Gardens  School 
Rankin  Elementary  School 
Sedalia  School 
Summer field  High  School 


Raleigh  - 

Frances  Lacy  Elementary  School 


North  Dakota  - 
Fargo  - 

Fargo  High  School 

Grand  Forks  - ^ 

Central  High  School  Professional  Library 

Minot  - 

Minot  High  School 

Willis ton  - 

Williston  High  School 


Ohio  - 

Lockland  - 

Lockland  High  School 

Shaker  Heights  - 

Bryon  Junior  High  School 

Lomond  Learning  Center 
Ludlow  Learning  Center 
Shaker  Heights  High  School 

u r» 
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Oklahoma  - . . _ r . 

No  School  Libraries  recommended  as  Instructional  Materials  Centers 


- All  Schools  are  Instructional  Materials  Centers 


Oregon  - 

Portland  - 

David  Douglas  Schools  District 
Madison  High  School 
Marshall  High  School 

Salem  - 

Waldo  Junior  High  School 
Walker  Junior  High  School 

Pennsylvania  - 

Abington  - All  Elementary  Schools  in  beginning  Stages 
Abington  Senior  High  School 
Huntingdon  Junior  High  School 

Camigie  School  District  - Three  Elementary  Schools  have  Instructional 
Materials  Centers  Libraries 

Baldwin-Whi tehall  School  District  - (All  11  Schools  being  planned  as  Instructional 
Material  Centers) 

Me Annuity  Elementary  School  (new) 

Coatesville  - 

North  Brandywine  Junior  High  School 

Downingtown  - e 

Downingtown  Joint  Senior  High  School 

Kennett  Square  - , 

Kennett  Junior-Senior  High  School 

PhilJohiiP^irtram  High  School 
Wyncote  - 

Cheltenham  Township  High  School 

The  following  is  a list  of  school  districts  which  do  have  school  libraries  as 
instructional  materials  centers  — in  varying  combinations  of  physical  and 
administrative  organization.  They  each  have  good  programs  and  administration. 

Blooming  Glen  - (Bucks  County) 

Deep  Hun  Valley  Schools  - (Elementary  Schools) 

Cornwells  Heights  - (Bucks  County)  . 

School  District  of  Bensalem  Township  - (Elementary  and  Secondary  schools ) 

Grove  Ctiy  - » 

Grove  City  Schools  - (Secondary  Schools) 

^eshaminy  Schools  - (Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools) 

MeChCumberlSd’Valley  Joint  School  District  - (Secondary  Schools) 

Shstr  n 

ai*iickory  Township  Schools  - (Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools) 

Gy*  *1  *1  • 4-  - 

Governor *Mifflin  Joint  Schools  - (Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools) 
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Pennsylvania  - (Continued)  . , „ . fr  ..  , 

School  District  with  school  libraries  as  Instructional  Materials  Centers  t Continued; 

Wayne  - (Delaware  County) 

Radnor  Township  Schools  (Elementary  Schools 

Rhode  Island  - 
Cranston  - 

Bain  Junior  High  School 

South  Carolina  - (All  schools  are  considered  Instructional  Materials  Centers) 

Chester  - 

Chester  Senior  High  School 

Fountain  Inn  - 

Bryson  High  School 

Greenville  - 

Carolina  High  School 
Hollis  Junior  High  School 
Washington  High  School 

Greer  - 

Greer  Senior  High  Schools 

Lancaster  - 

Lancaster  High  School 

Spartanburg  - 

Spartanburg  High  School 

South  Dakota  - 

No  School  Libraries  recommended  as  Instructional  Materials  Centers 


Chattanooga  County  - All  School  Libraries  function  as  Instructional  Materials  Centers 
Hixson  Elementary  School 
Daisy  Elementary  School 
Lakeside  Elementary  School 
Lookout  Valley  Junior  High  School 
McBrien  Elementary  School 
Roland  W.  Hayes  Elementary  School 

Chattanooga  City  - (All  Schools  are  Instructional  Materials  Center) 


Dickson  - tT  _ 

Dickson  High  School 

Jackson  - 

Southside  High  School 
Whitehall  Elementary  School 


Johnson  City  - 

Keystone  School 


Jonesboro  - 

Jonesboro  High  School 


Kingsport  - _ 

John  Sevier  Junior  High  School 

Murfreesboro  - 

Crichlow  Grammar  School 
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Tennessee  - (Continued) 

Nashville  - 

Caldwell  Elementary  School 
Calvert  Junior  High  School 

Cohn  High  School  „ . 

Davidson  County  — (All  Schools  Are  Instructional  Materials  tenters) 

Oak  Ridge  - 

Jefferson  Junior  High  School 
Wartburg  - 

Wartburg  High  School 


Texas  - 

Alice  _ 

Noonan  Elementary  School 


Corpus  Chris ti  - 

Marvin  P.  Baker  Junior  High  School 
Ella  Barnes  Junior  High  School 
Cullen  Place  Junior  High  School 
Claude  Cunningham  Junior  High  School 
Robert  Driscall  Junior  High  School 
Ray  Miller  High  School 
Wynn  Seale  Junior  High  School 


Fort  Worth  - „ ..  . . , „ . 

Most  of  the  schools  in  beginning  stages  of  Instructional  Materials  Centers. 


Freeport  - 

Br azosport  Independent  School  District 

Houston  - (Most  of  the  schools  are  in  the  beginning  stages  of  Instructional 
Materials  Centers) 


Waco  - 

Most  of  the  schools  have  some  responsibility  for  audio-visuals 


Utah  - x 

Salt  Lake  City  - (21  Schools  have  some  audio-visual  aids) 

Vermont  - (10  Schools  are  in  beginning  stages  of  Instructional  Materials  Centers) 
Bar re  - 

Spaulding  High  School 
Burlington  - 

Edmunds  Junior-Senior  High  School 
Canaan  - 

Canaan  Memorial  High  School 

Jacksonville  - 

Whitinghan  School 

Middlebury  - 

Middlebury  Union  High  School 


Shelbu 

Sh 


,urne  - 

'helburne  High  School 
Springfield  - 

Riverside  Park  Junior  High  School 
Vergennes  - 

Vergennes  Union  High  School 
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Vermont  - 
Windsor  - 

Windsor  High  School 

White  River  Junction  - 

Hartford  Memorial  Junior  High  School 


Virginia  - 

Alexandria  - 

Mt.  Vernon  High  School 

Arlington  - (All  Schools  are  Instructional  Materials  Centers) 


Danville  - 

George  Washington  High  School 


^11  Schools  are  in  beginning  stage  of  Instructional  Materials  Centers 


Floyd  - 

Floyd  High  School 


Norfolk  - 

All  schools  are  Instructional  Materials  Centers, 


also  have  an  A-V  Center 


Portsmouth  - 

Academy  Park  Elementary  School 
Brighton  School 

Cradock  Elementary-Junior  High  School 
Douglas  Park  School 
Highland  Biltmore  Elementary  School 
Hodges  Manor  Elementary  School 
James  Hurst  Elementary  School 
Moffett  Place  Elementary  School 
Mount  Hermon  School 
Olive  Branch  Elementary  School 
Park  View  Elementary  School 
Port  Norfolk  Elementary  School 
Riddick-Weaver  School 
Shea  Terrace  Elementary  School 
Simonsdale  Elementary  School 
Emily  N.  Spong  Elementary  School 
John  Tyler  School 
Westhaven  School 

Richmond  - (A-V  Center) 

Albert  V.  Norrell  School 
Oak  Grove  School 
Westhampton  Junior  High  School 
Woodville  School 


South  Boston  - 

Halifax  County  High  School 


Washington  - 

Survey  1961  — 66  High  Schools  out  of  nearly  200,  the  librarian  has  some  responsibil- 
ity for  audio-visual  aids.  Most  of  the^lementary  and  secondary  schools  planned  in 
recent  years  eiT now  being  plannec^his  concept. 

Bellevue  - 

Bellevue  School  District  - all  school  libraries  are  Instructional 
Materials  Centers 
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Washington  - (Continued) 

Chehalis  - 

Chehalis  High  School 

Edmonds  School  District  - An  school  libraries  are  Instructional 
Materials  Centers 

Renton  School  District  - All  school  libraries  are  Instructional 
Materials  Centers 

Richland  - All  School  Libraries  are  Instructional  Materials  Centers 
Jefferson  Elementary  School 

Seattle  - 

Hicrhline  School  District  - Instructional  Materials  Centers  concept 
Glacier  High  School 

West  Seattle  High  School 
Spokane  - 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School  are  Instructional  Materials  Centers 
Also,  new  schools  being  planned 

Tacoma  - 

Clover  Park  High  School 
Vancouver  - 

Lake  Shore  Elementary  School 
Lieser  Elementary  School 
McLoughlin  Junior  High  School 

West  Virginia  - 

No  outstanding  examples  of  libraries  as  Instructional  Materials  Centers 

Wisconsin  - 

Eau  Claire  - 

Eau  Claire  Senior  High  School 

Madison  - All  school  libraries  have  all  types  of  materials  (45  schools,  all  with 
professional  library  and  central  processing) 

Mazomanie  - „ „ . , „ 

Black  Earth  High  School  - to  be  an  Instructional  Materials  Center 

Racine  - 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School  are  Instructional  Materials  Centers 
Other  schools  in  beginning  stages 


Wyoming  - 

Casper  Public  School  - beginning  stages  of  Instructional  Materials 
Center  programs 

Jackson  - 

Jackson  Elementary  School 

Powell  Public  Schools  - beginning  stages  of  Instructional  Materials 
Center  programs 

Sheridan  Public  Schools  - beginning  stages  of  Instructional  Materials 
Center  programs 
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Maine  and  South  Dakota  had  no  university  listing  offering  a library  science 
program,  and  Idaho  and  Montana  had  only  one  and  five  undergraduate  library  pro- 
grams, respectively.  More  details  on  library  education  will  be  given  in 
Chapter  VII,  but  it  points  up  the  possible  correlation  between  school  libraries 
functioning  as  IMC  libraries  and  library  education  available  in  the  state. 

Table  17  does  show  that  eighty-two  percent  of  the  states  have  made  some 
progress  in  developing  school  libraries  as  media  centers  and  thirty-four  percent 
of  the  states  have  examples  of  outstanding  school  library  programs  of  service 
and  resources  to  support  quality  education  in  the  schools  of  today.  These 
schools  are  found  in  all  types  of  communities  - large  and  small,  in  all  sizes 
of  schools,  and  at  all  levels  from  the  elementary  to  the  high  school,  and  any 
combination  of  these.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  trend  is  toward  the 
school  library  functioning  as  a media  (entered  program  of  services  for  both 
faculty  and  students . Well  developed  programs  and  excellent  leadership  is  to 
be  found  as  well  as  programs  that  are  rapidly  expanding  their  collections  and 
facilities  to  meet  this  new  concept  of  resources  and  services.  Some  schools 
are  being  remodeled  and  are  in  beginning  stages  of  becoming  material  centered 
libraries.  New  schools  are  incorporating  this  concept  into  their  plans. 

There  are  varying  combinations  or  physical  and  administrative  organizations 
but  they  are  developing  good  programs  of  service  and  resources.  The  school 
library  of  today  is  moving  out  of  a book  centered  program  of  service  to  a 
multi-media  resource  center. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  QUARTERS  AND  RESOURCES  POUND  IN  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

Over  the  past  fifty  years,  school  libraries  have  been  expanding  their 
programs  of  services,  and  have  been  adding  many  types  of  learning  resources 
to  their  collections.  This  has  necessitated  the  planning  of  library  quarters 
to  house  the  newer  media  and  equipment  and  to  provide  for  the  individual, 
small  group,  and  large  group  needs  of  students  and  faculty.  As  a result, 
teachers  and  librarians  need  more  bibliographic  guides  to  assist  them  in 
selecting  the  teaching  resources  needed  in  modem  schools.  The  need  to 
change  administrative  practices  in  budgeting,  purchasing,  organizing,  and 
servicing  the  many  types  of  materials  now  found  in  the  school  libraries  has 
been  recognized. 

Along  with  changes  in  the  individual  school  library  have  come  changes 
in  school  organization  and  the  development  of  larger  units  of  school 
administration  leading  to  the  need  for  cooperative  plans  and  system-wide 
practices.  Supervisory  or  consultant  staff  for  a school  system  usually 
includes  a school  library  specialist  to  develop  and  expand  the  library 
programs  in  the  individual  schools . In  southern  states  where  the  county  or 
parish  pattern  was  found  to  be  identical  for  political  and  school  districts, 
the  supervisory  staff  was  responsible  for  the  schools  in  the  total  county. 
Large  metropolitan  cities  were  usually  separate,  however.  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  the  r.uporvisory  staff  was  responsible  for  school  systems 
whether  organized  on  a 6-3-3,  6-2-ii,  or  6-6  plan.  There  were  a few  states 
such  as  Arizona,  Illinois,  and  California  where  the  four  year  high  school 
was  in  a separate  district  and  the  supervisory  staff  was  not  responsible 
for  the  support  of  school  library  programs,  but  in  one  or  two  systems  the 
support  was  shared  with  the  public  library,  and  the  supervisor  was  on  the 
public  library  staff.  These  were  exceptions. 
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Some  other  patterns  of  change  in  administrative  practices  have  occurred 
because  of  variations  in  buildings.  Increased  school  enrollments  and  popu- 
lation mobility  have  resulted  in  the  construction  of  many  new  school  build- 
ings and  new  types  of  building.  Many  of  the  participants  in  this  study 
have  school  libraries  designed  as  laboratories  for  purposeful  learning 
activities.  Schools  with  enrollments  of  300  or  more  pupils  include  areas  in 
their  libraries  that  reserve  space  for  reading,  viewing,  and  listening 
activities  by  individual  or  groups;  exhibits,  office,  work,  and  conference 
needs;  production  of  materials;  and  storage  and  stacks  for  printed  and  non- 
printed learning  resources  and  equipment  that  are  either  school  owned, 
rented,  or  borrowed.  Space  also  is  made  available  for  professional  re- 
sources and  work  needs  of  teachers.  Newer  buildings  provide  the  required 
space  for  pupil  learning  activities  where  new  methods. of  teaching  and  new 
media  of  instruction  are  available.  Flexibility  and  expansibility  are 
features  of  many  of  these  new  school  libraries. 

In  some  of  the  new  elementary  schools  found  in  Florida,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  the  space  areas  were  being  planned  to  accommodate 
learning  activities  that  included  large  and  small  groups  working  together. 
Provisions  were  being  made  for  ability  grouping  of  children  for  study  and 
work  projects.  Classroom  and  study  areas  were  planned  for  the  use  of 
television,  electronic  learning  devices,  and  programmed  materials.  Space 
and  equipment  as  well  as  resources  were  being  provided  to  make  use  of  a wide 
variety  of  reference  materials,  including  audio  and  visual  resources  for 
problem  solving,  and  to  make  possible  experience  opportunities  that  would 
be  meaningful  to  the  child. 

Table  18  lists  in  rank  order  the  number  of  elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high  school  libraries  that  provide  areas  for  servicing  the  instructional 
needs  of  pupils  and  teachers  using  the  library  resources.  Information  had 
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TABLES  18 


Comparative  Table(s)  of  Instructional  Materials 
in  School  Libraries 


Quarters  of  the 
Instructional  Materials 
Center 

Number  and  Types  of  Schools  Returning  Questionnaires 

197 

Elementary 

Schools 

77 

Junior  High 
Schools 

150 

Senior  High 
Schools 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order* 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Reading  Room  (200-550) 

98 

(1) 

21 

(7) 

43 

(8) 

Workroom 

84 

(2) 

52 

(1) 

109 

(1) 

Office  Area 

63 

(3) 

49 

(2) 

98 

(2) 

Storage  Area 

50 

(4) 

25 

(6) 

57 

(6) 

Reading  Room  (500-1000) 

46 

(5) 

40 

(3) 

82 

(3) 

Circulation  Area 

38 

(6) 

30 

(5) 

56 

(7) 

' 

Conference  Room 

37 

(7) 

19 

(8) 

63 

(5)  j 

Periodical  Storage  Area 

31 

(8) 

36 

(4) 

76 

(4)  . 

Library  Classroom 

20 

(9) 

5 

(16) 

32 

(12) 

- 

Faculty  Professional  Library 

19 

(10) 

18 

(9) 

39 

(10) 

Lounge  and  Display  Area 

16 

(11) 

9 

(13) 

23 

(15) 

1 Preview  and  Video  Laboratory 

15 

(12) 

16 

(10) 

42 

(9) 

Maintenance  and  Service  Areas 

11 

(13) 

4 

(18) 

16 

(18) 

Rest  Rooms 

11 

(14) 

2 

(21) 

19 

(17) 

Listening  Room 

10 

(15) 

6 

(14) 

20 

(16) 

Study  Cubicle 

9 

(16) 

3 

(19) 

12 

(21) 

Kitchen  Facilities 

9 

(17) 

1 

(23) 

3 

(26) 

Dark  Room 

8 

(18) 

13 

(11) 

26 

(13) 

o 

ERIC 
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TABLE:  18  (Continued) 


Comparative  Table(s)  of  Instructional  Materials 
in  School  Libraries 


Quarters  of  the 
Instructional  Materials 

t 

Center  / 

i 

i 

f 

» 

/ 

/ 

; 

Number  and  Types 

of  School  Returning  Questionnaire 

197 

Elementary 

Schools 

77 

Junior  High 
Schools 

150 

Senior  High 
Schools 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Outdoor  Reading  Room 

5 

(19) 

3 

(20) 

6 

(23) 

Listening  Stations 

5 

(20) 

5 

(17) 

23 

(14) 

Materials  Production  Area 

3 

(21) 

6 

(15) 

15 

(19) 

Dumb-waiter,  Elevator 

3 

(22) 

1 

<*24) 

14 

(20) 

Television  Studio 

2 

(23) 

0 

(26) 

4 

(25) 

Speech,  Drama,  Production  Are 

a 2 

(24) 

0 

(25) 

8 

(22) 

Language  Laboratory 

1 

(25) 

9 

(12) 

34 

(11) 

Microfilm  Reader  Space 

0 

(26) 

0 

(26) 

6 

(24) 

been  sought  regarding  the  number  of  square  feet  provided  for  each  area*  but 
time  did  not  permit  the  charting  of  this  information.  Visits  to  the  libra- 
ries, however,  did  reveal  that  new  libraries  are  larger  and  are  planned 
functionally  whether  they  are  in  one  story  buildings,  in  campus  units  on  a 
large  spacious  school  site,  or  in  a school -within -a- school  plant. 

Twice  as  many  elementary  school  libraries  in  the  study  were  found  in 
schools  with  enrollments  under  500  than  in  schools  with  larger  enrollments. 
This  follows  the  general  recommendations  for  elementary  schools.  Larger 
schools  have  more  depersonalization  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Smaller 
schools,  rather  than  larger  schools,  and  primary  grades  housed  in  areas 
separate  from  the  intermediate  classes  and  with  their  own  play  areas  seemed 
to  be  the  prevailing  pattern.  Schools  constructed  in  the  form  of  several 
units  had  open  or  enclosed  corridors  and  walkways,  depending  on  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  area.  In  many  schools  the  expensive  facilities 
such  as  cafeterias,  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and  libraries  were  shared  facil- 
ities. The  arrangement  of  the  library  area  itself  in  elementary  schools 
usually  provided  for  the  needs  of  two  age  groupings  - primary  and  intermedi- 
ate grades.  In  a few  cases  there  were  separate  reading  rooms,  but  in  most 
libraries  the  division  was  made  by  the  use  of  counter  height  or  stack  height 
shelving  for  dividing  the  room  into  areas.  One  or  two  elementary  school  li- 
braries were  in  cottage  type  buildings  with  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  for  the 
younger  children,  and  with  a small  school  library.  In  the  schools  with  grades 
1 to  12,  there  was  usually  a separate  reading  room  for  the  elementary  school 

children. 

In  approximately  half  of  the  elementary  school  libraries,  and  these 
were  usually  in  the  newer  schools,  provision  was  made  for  a workroom  area. 

The  latter  might  be  shared  by  the  faculty  and  by  the  office  staff  depending 
upon  the  location  of  the  library.  The  work-storage  area  of  some  of  the 
qihraries  was  planned  in  connection  with  the  teachers  * workroom  and  the 


duplicating  areas  of  the  school  office.  Facilities  and  equipment  were  used 
interchangeably  by  faculty  and  staff  to  reduce  costs  and  to  make  for  more 
efficient  utilization  of  equipment.  Duplicating  machines  needed  by  office  and 
teaching  staff  also  were  used  for  making  transparencies  for  the  classroom. 
Pupil-made  transparencies  gave  evidence  of  library  research  in  notebook  and 
project  activities.  Three  elementary  schools  had  materials  production  areas, 
while  eight  had  dark  room  facilities.  Many  schools  had  such  facilities  at 
the  district  instructional  materials  center  where  there  was  staff  to  handle 
production  of  slides,  films,  and  transparencies. 

In  many  of  the  elementary  school  libraries,  the  workroom  served  as  the 
office  and  storage  area  for  periodicals  and  audio-visual  equipment  and 
resources.  The  Checklist' did  not  make  provision  for  this  arrangement  so 
some  of  the  figures  in  Table  18  are  misleading.  If  separate  rooms  were  pro- 
vided they  were  checked,  but  all  school  libraries  visited  had  workroom  and 
storage  space  even  if  it  were  located  in  some  other  part  of  the  school  such  as 
a corridor,  closet,  or  in  the  administrative  offices.  Since  central  processing 
was  provided  for  many  elementary  school  libraries,  the  amount  of  workroom  space 
that  was  required  for  these  libraries  was  less  than  in  schools  where  all  pro- 
cessing of  books  was  handled  b j the  school  librarian.  There  was,  however, 
still  a need  for  workroom  space  for  preparing  exhibits,  mending,  clipping, 
mounting  pictures,  and  handling  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment.  Most 
libraries  had  such  space,  but  running  water  was  not  always  available  in  the 
work  area. 

The  seven  areas  found  most  frequently  in  the  library  quarters  in  each 
type  of  the  1*21*  libraries  coded  were  a reading  room,  workroom,  office  area, 
storage  area,  circulation  area,  conference  room(s),  and  periodical  storage 
area.  As  might  be  expected  there  were  more  conference  rooms  provided  in  high 
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school  libraries  than  in  elementary  or  junior  high  school  libraries.  Some  of 
the  conference  rooms  in  elementary  school  libraries  were  being  used  as  special 
reference  areas  for  small  group  use. 

In  selecting  a few  other  items  for  comment,  as  reflected  both  in  the  tabu- 
lations and  through  visits  made  to  school  libraries  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
it  is  significant  that  preview  and  listening  areas  were  found  in  each  type  of 
library,  as  were  dark  room  facilities,  production  areas,  and  individual  study 
carrels.  In  many  of  the  newly  planned  school  libraries,  rest  room  facilities 
for  staff  members  were  provided  for  when  the  library  was  located  in  a separate 
building,  as  would  be  expected,  as  well  as  when  it  was  a wing  of  a school 
plant.  In  parts  of  the  country  where  favorable  weather  conditions  prevail, 
outdoor  reading  areas  were  found*  Only  a very  few  schools  had  their  own  tele- 
vision studios.  In  the  elementary  school  they  were  usually  found  in  city 
systems  and  serviced  more  than  one  school.  A few  were  found  in  the  independent 
suburban  high  school  or  in  laboratory  schools  for  the  use  of  a particular 
school  alone.  Language  laboratories  as  complete  electronic  units  were  found 
in  high  schools.  One  elementary  school,  where  foreign  languages  were  taught 
as  early  as  the  third  grade,  had  an  electronic  unit.  Foreign  languages  in  the 
elementary  school  were  often  taught  by  television  lessons,  filmed  programs, 
and  taped  recordings.  Microfilm  reader  space  was  checked  for  high  schools 
since  some  had  periodical  holdings  on  microfilm. 

All  of  the  twenty-six  items  listed  in  the  Checklist1  were  found  in  at 

least  three  high  schools,  all  but  microfilm  reader  space  was  found  in  at  least 

one  elementary  school,  and  all  but  a television  studio,  a speech,  drama  and 

production  area,  and  microfilm  reader  space  were  found  in  junior  high  schools. 

The  comparative  charts  in  Table  18  show  great  similarities  in  elementary, 

junior  high,  and  high  school  libraries  throughout  the  country,  and  indicate 

that  functional  quarters  were  found  in  many  of  the  schools.  In  states  such  as 
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Florida,  all  new  schools  must  be  planned  with  functional  school  library  quarters 
to  service  an  instructional  materials  program,  thus  taking  advantage  of  the 
newer  trends  and  ideas  in  providing  for  the  expanding  resources  and  services 

recognized  as  essential  in  schools  today. 

The  many  resources  listed  in  Tables  19,  20,  21  and  the  equipment  listed 
in  Table  22  are  being  analyzed  in  planning  functional  library  quarters  in  new 
and  old  schools.  Acoustical  controls  to  block  out  distracting  noises  and  to 
enhance  the  learning  environment  take  into  account  that  noise  is  a barrier  to 
hearing  and  concentration  and,  therefore,  to  learning.  Of  course,  it  is  easier 
to  provide  these  controls  in  new  schools  than  in  older  school  buildings.  The 
same  is  true  in  the  installation  of  fully  adequate  radio  and  television  an- 
tennas wired  to  jacks  in  each  classroom,  study,  and  service  area.  Pupils  of 
all  ages  use  a library  today  for  individual  study,  for  reference  use  of 
materials,  for  checking  out  books,  for  browsing  and  recreational  reading,  for 
using  the  card  catalogs,  for  viewing  filmstrips,  for  listening  to  a story 
hour  program,  for  viewing  television  programs,  for  planning  exhibits,  and  for 
completing  lessons  on  the  use  of  library  materials.  Areas  to  carry  out  these 
activities  are  a part  of  seme  of  our  school  libraries  today. 

Since  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers 
in  varying  quantity  and  varying  quality  are  found  in  all  school  libraries, 
further  analysis  of  these  resources  will  not  be  made.  Table  19,  however, 
conpares  the  holding  of  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  school  libraries 
for  ten  types  of  ephemeral  materials  usually  found  in  vertical  file  boxes, 
drawers,  or  cabinets.  The  tabulations  taken  from  hZh  checklists  show  a re- 
markably similar  pattern  for  all  types  of  schools  with  the  exception  of  voca- 
tional materials  and  college  catalogs.  As  would  be  expected,  these  rank 
higher  in  junior  high  and  high  school  libraries  than  in  elementary  school 
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TABLE:  19 


Comparative  Table(s)  of  Instructional  Materials 

in  School  Libraries 


Number  and  Types  of  Schools  Returning  Questionnaires 


VO. wax 

File  Materials 

197  | 

Elementary 
Schools 

77 

Junior  High 
Schools 

150 

Senior  High 
Schools 

Type  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Pamphlets 

130 

(1) 

54 

(1) 

124 

(1> 

Pictures 

117 

(2) 

39 

(5) 

74 

(5)  | 

Maps 

114 

(3) 

47 

(3) 

93 

(3) 

Clippings 

80 

(4) 

34 

(7) 

*>9 

(6) 

Charts 

76 

(5) 

34 

(6) 

48 

(7) 

Framed  Pictures 

67 

<6) 

13 

(9) 

32 

(9) 

Local  Resource  Information 

55 

(7) 

14 

(8) 

32 

(8) 

Catalogs 

37 

(8) 

46 

(4) 

93 

(4) 

Human  Resource  Files 

35 

(9) 

9 

(10) 

24 

CO) 

Vocations 

28 

(10) 

51 

(2) 

101 

(2) 

if>'t 
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libraries.  Pamphlets,  pictures,  maps,  clippings,  and  charts  are  found  in  most 
school  libraries  while  only  some  of  the  libraries  have  made  available  files  of 
local  and  human  resource  information.  But  with  the  trend  toward  more  and  more 
use  of  community  resources  in  instruction,  there  is  need  for  a centralized  file 
that  would  be  of  use  in  planning  field  trips  and  excursions,  and  of  use  in 
learning  the  names  of  persons  who  might  be  interviewed  or  who  might  be  brought 
to  the  classroom  to  explain  some  phase  of  a problem  or  subject.  The  names  of 
key  resource  persons  who  could  be  contacted  for  telecommunication  purposes  would 
also  be  of  value  to  teachers  in  planning  units  of  instruction.  Information  to 
help  in  planning  trips  to  museums,  in  providing  work  experiences  for  students, 
and  in  planning  for  student  involvement  in  community  projects  are  but  a few  of 
the  services  provided  by  some  of  the  school  libraries  through  their  resource 
information  files. 

The  card  catalogs  of  many  of  these  school  libraries  have  referral  cards 
in  the  card  catalog  to  subject  headings  found  in  the  vertical  files  for  the 
ephemeral  pamphlets,  clippings,  and  maps.  As  material  is  weeded  from  the  files 
and  new  material  is  added,  the  catalog  cards  remain  the  same  unless  a subject  is 
no  longer  of  use.  New  subject  headings  can  easily  be  interfiled  as  new  topics 
are  added.  Often  the  subject  cards  are  on  colored  cards  in  order  to  identify 
them  easily  as  material  of  a nonbook  nature*  When  colored  cards  are  used, 
each  color  represents  a different  media  such  as  recordings,  filmstrips, 
slides,  or  pamphlets. 

Rather  consistent  patterns  of  the  holdings  of  professional  materials  for 
teachers  and  librarians  are  found  in  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  school 
libraries  as  shown  in  Table  20.  This  chart  lists  in  rank  order  the  nineteen 
items  listed  on  page  20  of  the  Checklist  and  as  checked  by  the  l*2U  schools. 

The  first  ten  items  including  professional  books,  professional  magazines, 
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1 TABLE:  20 
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Comparative  Table(s)  of  Instructional  Materials 
in  School  Libraries 


Number  and  Types  of  Schools  Returning  Questionnaires 


Types  of  Professional 
Materials 

197 

Elementary 
Schoo Is 

77  j 

Junior  High 
Schools 

150 

Senior  High 
Schools 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Number  of  j 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Books 

139 

(1) 

58 

(1) 

106 

(2) 

Magazines 

139 

(2) 

57 

(2) 

106 

(1) 

Library  Professional  Tools 

112 

(3) 

40 

(4) 

83 

(3) 

Publishers'  Catalogs 

102 

(4) 

42 

(3) 

70 

(5) 

Supply  Catalogs 

97 

(5) 

38 

(5) 

75 

(4) 

Pamphlets 

81 

(6) 

35 

(6) 

53 

(7) 

Bibliographies 

68 

(7) 

28 

(8) 

56 

(6) 

Curriculum  Guides 

60 

(8) 

28 

(7) 

41 

(8) 

i 

Locally  Prepared  Course  of  Stu 

i 

dy  49 

W 

21 

(11) 

38 

(9) 

Published  Course  of  Study 

45 

j (10) 

I 

26 

(9) 

34 

(11) 

Resource  Units 

38 

(11) 

16 

(13) 

21 

(16) 

Sample  Textbook  Collection 

36 

(12) 

26 

(10) 

23 

(14) 

Floor  Plans 

34 

(13) 

13 

(15) 

36 

(10) 

Local  Resource  Units 

26 

(14) 

9 

(18) 

15 

(18) 

Educational  Books 

25 

(15) 

10 

(17) 

21 

(15) 

Sample  Tests 

25 

(16) 

4 

(19) 

16 

(17) 

Filmstrips 

24 

(17) 

17 

(12) 

26 

(13) 

Research  Studies 

19 

(18) 

13 

(14) 

27 

(12) 

Films 

8 

(19) 

13 

(16) 

12 

(19) 

i 


library  professional  tools , publishers'  catalogs,  supply  catalogs,  pamphlets, 
bibliographies,  curriculum  guides,  locally  prepared  courses  of  study,  and  pub- 
lished courses  of  study  are  to  be  found  in  all  types  of  school  libraries  and  in 
approximately  the  same  rank  order.  Somewhat  less  consistent  rank  order  is 
found  in  the  other  nine  items,  but  all  of  the  categories  are  found  in  all  types 
of  libraries.  The  other  nine  categories  include  resource  units,  sample  text- 
book collections,  floor  plans,  local  resource  units,  educational  books,  sample 
tests^ films trips,  films  of  a professional  nature,  and  research  studies. 

Since  the  elementary  schools  visited  tended  to  make  more  use  of  nonbook 
materials  and  to  use  more  of  the  newer  methods  of  instruction  than  did  the 
high  schools,  it  is  noteworthy  that  published  and  locally  prepared  resource 
units  more  frequently  were  found  in  elementary  schools  than  in  high  schools. 
Resource  units  represent  a reservoir  of  plans  and  materials  for  teaching  a large 
unit  of  a subject.  In  the  elementary  classrooms  visited,  there  was  evidence  of 
carefully  planned  units  making  use  of  textbooks,  maps,  globes,  supplementary 
book,  pamphlet,  and  picture  materials  as  well  as  exhibits,  bulletin  boards, 
realia,  audio-visual  aids,  student  activities,  culminating  activities,  testing, 
and  evaluation  devices  to  bring  more  meaning  to  the  subject  matter  under  dis- 
cussion. The  skillfully  integrated  use  of  these  materials  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils  gave  evidence  that  these  materials  were  easily  available  and  were 
familiar  to  them.  Science  classes  as  well  as  English,  history,  and  social 
studies  classes  at  the  high  school  level  also  seemed  to  make  more  use  of 
book  and  nonbook  materials  than  did  some  of  the  other  departments. 

In  the  school  systems  that  had  district  materials  centers,  much  of  the 
professional  materials  serviced  from  that  center  and  supplemented  what 

was  found  in  the  individual  school  libraries,  but  provision  of  a wide  variety 
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of  professional  materials  for  faculty  use  was  shown  to  be  accepted  as  the 
responsibility  of  school  libraries  that  serve!  as  an  instructional  materials 

center. 

For  over  twenty-five  years,  audio-visual  materials  have  been  available 
in  our  schools  and  have  been  serviced  by  some  of  the  school  libraries  for 
longer  periods  than  that.  However,  since  the  19^0' s there  has  been  increasing 
use  and  need  for  more  types  of  nonbooL  materials  in  teaching.  The  national 
standards  for  school  libraries  in  19US>  and  again  in  I960  defined  the  role  of 
the  school  library  for  securing,  organizing  and  servicing  all  types  of  teaching 
materials  as  a part  of  the  library  program  of  service.  As  Federal  monies  have 
become  available  to  schools  for  the  purchase  of  the  more  expensive  equipment 
and  resources  for  newer  teaching  methods,  more  and  more  types  of  audio-visual 
materials  have  been  developed  for  use  in  schools  at  all  grade  levels.  Materials 
to  assist  in  individual  learning  situations,  to  enrich  and  clarify  ideas  pre- 
sented in  textbooks,  and  to  provide  supplementary  work  are  all  a part  of  the 
instructional  materials  available  today  for  use  .in  schools. 

Many  sources  were  usediii  .compiling  the  list  of  thirty-two  types  of 

audio-visual  resources  listed  on  pages  18  and  19  of  the  Checklist.  The  audio- 

visual holdings  of  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  school  libraries  are 
arranged  in  rank  order  in  Table  21,  and  show  the  wide  range  of  resources  that 
are  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  schools.  Filmstrips,  globes,  maps,  disc  re- 
cordings, and  16mm  films  have  been  in  use  in  schools  for  many  years  and  head 
the  list  in  all  grades.  A few  highly  specialized  resources  such  as  educational 
toys  and  felt  e i flannel  boards  are  more  apt  to  be  found  in  elementary  school 

libraries  than  in  high  school  libraries.  On  the  other  hand,  more  models,  tape 

recordings,  transparencies  and  3 1/2 Mx  A"  slides  are  found  in  the  high  and 
junior  high  school  libraries.  MLcrocards  were  not  found  in  any  of  the  schools 
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TABLE:  21 


Comparative  Table(s)  of  Instructional  Materials 

in  School  Libraries 


Number  and  Types  of  Schools  Returning  Questionnaires 


Types  of  Audio-Visual 
Materials 

197  i 

Elementary  I 

Schools 

77  : 

Junior  High 
Schools 

150 

Senior  High 
Schools 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Number  of  j 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Number  of  J Rank 

Schools  | Order 

Filmstrips 

147 

(1) 

66 

(1) 

127 

(1) 

Globes 

144 

(2) 

59 

(2) 

113 

(2) 

Maps 

115 

(3) 

48 

(3) 

77 

(7) 

Disc  Recordings 

110 

(4) 

46 

(5) 

96 

(4) 

Films  (16mm) 

105 

(5) 

40 

(6, 

103 

i 

(3) 

Letter  Sets 

105 

(6) 

47 

(4) 

77 

(6) 

Charts 

68 

(7) 

31 

(8) 

44 

; 

(10) 

| 

Educational  Toys 

66 

(8) 

14 

(15)  i 

: 12  ! 

1 

1 (24) 

Slides  (2x2) 

62 

(9)  | 27 

i 

(10)  | 22 

' 

(16) 

t 

Tape  Recordings 

59 

(10) 

37 

(7)  j 83 

| (5) 

Felt  and  Flannel  Boards 

59 

(11) 

13 

(16)  ! 9 

I 

(26) 

Study  Print  Sets 

56 

i (12) 

1 

21 

(12) 

36 

| (11) 

Posters 

55 

(13) 

24 

(11) 

28 

1 (13) 

i 

Models 

52 

(14) 

30 

(9) 

54 

(9) 

Framed  Pictures 

49 

(15) 

11 

(18) 

25 

(14) 

Realia 

44 

(16) 

15 

(14) 

22 

(15) 

Microslides 

26 

(17) 

5 

(22) 

12 

(21) 

Resource  Kits 

23 

(18) 

5 

(24) 

18 

(19) 
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TiliFK:  21  (Continued) 

Comparative  Table(s)  of  Instructional  Materials 
in  School  Libraries 


Types  of  Audio-Visual 
Materials 

Number  and  Types  of  Schools  Returning  Questionnaires 

197 

Elementary 

Schools 

77 

Junior  High 
Schools 

1 150 

Senior  High 
Schools 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Number  of  i Rank 

Schools  Order 

\ 

i 

Number  of 
Schools 

Kank 

Order 

Number  of  j Rank 

Schools  ! Order 

Museum  Objects 

1 n 

22  j (19) 

10 

(19) 

19  1 (17) 

Materials  for  Display 

i 

20  ; (20) 

. - - E_ 

9 

(20) 

18  | (8) 

i _ _ 

Diagrams 

I 

18  | (21) 

7 

(21) 

12  | (23) 

Three  Dimensional  Effects 

15  | (22) 

5 

(23) 

12  [ (20) 

i 

Dioramas 

14  | (23) 

1 

(30) 

11  | (25) 

1 

Slides  (3jx4) 

. ^ ^ - 1- — 

13  | (24) 

-i 

12 

(17) 

69 

(8) 

Transparencies 

10  | (25) 

i . 

21 

(13) 

33 

(12) 

Film  (8mm) 

! 

6 j (26) 

3 

(27) 

6 ' 

i 

i 

1 (29) 

> 

Mock-ups 

6 

! (27) 

4 

(26) 

6 ' (27) 

i 

Program  Materials  for 
Teaching  Machines 

6 

(28) 

4 

(25) 

| 

13  j (22) 

StereograDhs 

! 

6 ! (29) 

1 

. _ 1 

(29) 

3 | (31) 

Kinescopes  (16mm) 

2 

j 

(30) 

0 

i (30) 

3 T (30) 

j 

Microcards 

1 

0 ! 

| 

(31) 

0 

(31) 

0 j (31) 

Microfilm 

0 1 

i 

I 

- r I 

! (32) 

i 

i 

1 

5 

(22) 

0 | (32) 

1 
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that  participated  in  the  study.  It  was  surprising  to  note  that  none  of  the 
high  schools  that  were  visited  and  that  had  and  used  microfilm  for  their  peri- 
odical holdings  checked  this  as  part  of  their  holdings,  while  five  junior 
high  school  libraries  did  check  this  category. 

Some  of  the  other  types  of  materials  that  were  often  found  at  the  district 
materials  centers  but  were  checked  as  part  of  the  holdings  of  each  of  the  types 
of  libraries  included  realia,  microslides,  resource  kits,  museum  objects, 
dioramas,  mock-ups,  sterographs  and  8mm  film.  Only  those  schools  that  had 
television  studios  had  the  16mm  kinescopes.  Since  many  of  the  high  schools  had 
reading  laboratories,  it  was  not  surprising  that  more  of  the  high  schoolst 
than  other  schools  had  programmed  materials  for  teaching  machines,  however, 
some  programmed  materials  were  also  found  in  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
libraries . 

No  effort  was  made  in  Tables  18  to  22  to  indicate  whether  the  types  of 
materials  listed  were  also  found  in  classrooms  or  were 'found  available  from  the 
district  materials  center.  Tabulations  in  Tables  18  to  22  include  those 
holdings  that  were  checked  as  being  found  in  the  school  library.  Tables  1-15> 
indicate  all  of  the  places  where  the  various  types  of  resources  are  available 
to  students  and  teachers.  These  generalized  findings,  however,  bear  out  the 
specific  implications  noted  in  Chapter  III  which  identified  schools  and  noted 
their  degrees  of  richness  of  book  and  nonbook  resources.  Tables  19-21  also 
show  the  great  variety  of  materials  available  in  schools  and  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  quality  of  the  resources.  There  is  also  an  indication  that 
teachers  and  librarians  are  alert  to  newer  media  and  that  they  are  securing 
and  processing  them  for  use  in  classrooms  for  group  use  and  in  libraries  for 
individual  student  use. 

Substantial  decrease  in  the  cost  of  many  of  these  newer  media  has  also 
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led  to  their  increased  use  in  schools.  Special  funds  from  government  and 
foundation  grants  for  the  purchase  of  expensive  equipment  and  electronic  in- 
stallations have  enabled  many  schools  to  conduct  experiments  in  the  use  of 
newer  media  and  to  develop  newer  teaching  methods  to  handle  large  groups  more 
effectively.  Some  of  the  experiments  have  been  most  successful  while  others 
show  no  better  results  than  more  traditional  methods  of  teaching.  Many  of  the 
schools  visited  indicated  that  lack  of  teacher  preparation  hindered  the  effec- 
tive use  of  much  of  the  newer  media  and  that  some  of  the  techniques  had  not 
been  successful.  Many  experienced  teachers  felt  that  smaller  classes  and 
more  individualized  instruction  would  bring  greater  returns  in  student  progress 
But  all  teachers  interviewed  indicated  that  enriched  resources  made  easily 
available  in  the  school  library  and  organized  for  easy  use  in  classroom  and 
library  made  it  possible  to  do  more  effective  teaching  regardless  of  the 

methods  used. 

Unless  there  is  the  necessary  specialized  library  equipment  necessary  to 
perform  the  tasks  and  services  considered  essential  in  a school  library  of 
today,  and  unless  projectors,  screens,  machines,  and  recorders  to  use  the 
newer  media  of  instruction  are  available,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  expect 
a school  library  to  perform  its  service  function  as  an  instructional  materials 
center.  A checklist  of  some  of  the  most  important  types  of  furnishings  and 
fixed  equipment  needed  in  a materials  centered  library  was  compiled,  and 
listed  on  pages  27,  28,  and  29  of  the  Checklist!  Seventy ^ three  types  of  equip 
ment  were  listed.  The  rank  order  of  these  items  mm  found  in  Table  22  for 
elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  school  libraries.  As  has  been  the  case  in 
Tables  19  to  21,  there  has  been  a rather  consistent  pattern  found  in  all  of 

the  types  of  libraries.  With  a few  obvious  exceptions  and  one  or  two  unex- 

♦ 

pected  ones,  the  rank  order  of  items  in  Table  22  M basically  the  same  for 
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TABLE:  22 

Comparative  Table(s)  of  Instructional  Materials 

in  School  Libraries 


r 

\ 

Number  and  Types  of  Schools  Returning  Questionnaire 


Types  of  Equipment 

197 

Elementary 

Schools 

77 

Junior  High 

Schools  , 

350 

Senior  High 
Schools 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

! 

Number  of 

Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Typewriters 

161 

(1) 

69 

(1) 

139 

(1) 

Chairs 

159 

(2) 

67 

(4) 

130 

(7) 

Tables 

157 

(3) 

66 

(t. 

127 

(8) 

Electrical  Outlets 

156 

(4) 

65 

(8) 

115 

(16) 

Vertical  Files 

156 

(5) 

67 

(2) 

133 

(3) 

Dictionary-Atlas  Stands 

149 

(6) 

65 

(7) 

138 

(2) 

Book  Truck 

147 

(7) 

64 

(io)  ! 

132 

(4) 

Card  Catalog 

146 

(8) 

64 

(9) 

124 

(9) 

Electric  Stylus 

143 

(9) 

57 

(18) 

105 

(22) 

Shelving 

143 

(10) 

58 

(17) 

114 

(17) 

16mm  Sound  Projector 

143 

(11) 

67 

(3) 

124 

(10) 

Circulation  Desk 

142 

(12) 

67 

(5) 

132 

(5) 

Librarian *s  Desk 

142 

(13) 

63 

(12) 

130 

(6) 

Shelves  for  Magazines 

140 

(14) 

59 

(15) 

120 

! (15) 

* 

Paper  Cutter 

139 

(15) 

57 

(19) 

110 

(20) 

Tape  Recorder 

133 

(16) 

63 

(13) 

122 

(12) 

Record  Player  (3  speed) 

132 

(17) 

59 

(16) 

120 

(14) 

Duplicating  Machines 

r 

129 

j (18) 

52 

(23) 

97 

(25) 

Work  Counter 

126 

! (19) 

l 

56 

(21) 

112 

(18) 

Opaque  Projector 

121  | (20) 

i 

64 

(11) 

121 

(13) 

ERIC  17 
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TABLE:  22  (Continued) 


Comparative  Table(s)  of  Instructional  Materials 

in  School  Libraries 


Number  and  Types  of  Schools  Returning  Questionnaire 


Types  of  Equipment 

197  j 

Elementary 
Schools 

77 

Junior  High 
Schools 

150 

Senior  High 
Schools 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Types  of  Holdings 
Checked  by  Each 
School 

Number  of 
Schoo Is 

Rank 

Order 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Number  of 
Schools 

Rank 

Order 

Filmstrip  & 3§x4  Slide  Projector  66 

(42) 

26 

(42) 

58 

(45) 

Vertical  File  for  Pictures 

60 

(43) 

18 

(56) 

38 

(52) 

Record  Player  - Hi  Fi 

56 

(44) 

40 

(36) 

70 

(40) 

Science  Demonstration  Carts 

55 

(45) 

19 

(53) 

30 

(58) 

Overhead  Projector 

49 

(46) 

50 

(25) 

97 

(24) 

Cabinets  for  Re alia 

39 

j 

! (47) 

i 

)-  - - 

20 

(51) 

24 

(61) 

> Copymachines 

34 

(48) 

34 

(38) 

73 

(37) 

Headphones  for  Listening 

34 

(49) 

20 

(50) 

62 

(43) 

Layout  Tables 

34 

(50) 

17 

(57) 

33 

(56) 

Microprojector 

34 

(51) 

23 

(45) 

35 

(54) 

| Slide  Projector 

34 

(52) 

23 

(46) 

47 

(47) 

I Came ra 

32 

(53) 

24 

(43) 

75 

(34) 

Light  Control 

32 

(54) 

19 

(52) 

35 

(55) 

Shallow  Drawers 

30 

(55) 

18 

(55) 

39 

(51) 

Rack  for  Storage 

28 

(56) 

18 

(54) 

35 

(53) 

, Magnectic  Board 

26 

(57) 

5 

(68) 

6 

(73) 

Dry  Mount 

26 

(58) 

12 

(59) 

15 

(67) 

Tachistoscope 

24 

(59) 

23 

(47) 

47 

(48) 

Locker 

23 

(60) 

12 

(60) 

31 

(57) 

Cabinet  for  Slides 

21 

(61) 

1 

8 

(66) 

27 

(60) 

ERIC  - 

* 

elementary,  junior  high;  and  high  school  libraries.  Shelves  for  picture  books, 
flannel  boards,  and  magnetic  boards  are  not  found  in  most  junior  high  and  high 
school  libraries,  while  sinks  with  running  water,  overhead  projector^,  cameras, 
listening  posts,  copying  machines,  language  laboratories,  blue  print  cases,  and 
microfilm  readers  are  less  frequently  found  in  elementary  school  libraries. 

Since  a number  of  the  checklists  were  not  completely  filled  out,  totals 
for  some  items  do  not  show  the  true  holdings  in  some  school  libraries.  This  is 
true  for  tables,  chairs,  card  catalogs,  shelving,  and  circulation  desks.  Yet 
over  half  of  all  the  school  libraries  at  each  level  have  at  least  twenty-eight 
of  the  items  on  the  list.  These  include  equipment  such  as  l6mm  sound  projectors, 
tape  recorders,  record  players  (3  speed),  duplicating  machines,  opaque  projectors, 
screens,  projector  stands,  filmstrip  projectors,  cabinets  for  filmstrips,  tele- 
phones, and  television  sets.  The  totals  for  these  items  would  also  be  greater 
if  all  schools  had  completely  filled  out  the  schedule. 

No  doubt  the  fact  that  fewer  high  schools  had  necessary  electric  cutlets 
than  was  true  in  the  junior  high  and  elementary  schools  was  because,  percentage 
wise,  fewer  high  schools  visited  were  in  new  buildings.  Older  buildings  did 
not  always  have  wiring  that  was  capable  of  handling  some  of  the  electronic 
equipment  used  in  some  schools,  and  outlets  were  not  always  conveniently  placed 
for  use  of  projectors,  record  players,  and  teaching  machines  in  the  school 
library.  Many  schools  arr  having  necessary  changes  made  in  classrooms,  study 
areas,  and  in  the  library,  or  are  studying  the  problems  involved.  New  schools 
have  not  always  made  plans  to  provide  for  these  newer  resources  either,  but 
some  state  departments  of  instruction  now  have  provisions  for  approving  school 
plans  before  buildings  are  started,  and  such  recommendations  are  included. 

It  was  surprising  that  so  many  school  libraries  lacked  outside  and  inter- 
com telephones,  when  so  many  of  the  services  a library  can  perform  today  can  be 

-If  7- 


supplemented  by  calls  to  local  libraries,  bookstores,  local  resource  persons  in 
the  community,  to  cite  just  a f ew  examples.  Some  of  the  equipment  noted  in 
Table  22  was  being  taken  care  of  with  planned  capital  outlays  to  provide  for 
these  items  and  by  designing  and  building  special  storage  cabinets  in  the 
school  shops.  This  was  done  in  many  schools  and  some  imaginatively  designed 
construction  work  was  found.  Book  trucks  with  special  cabinets,  work  areas, 
pull  out  shelves,  and  cabinets  on  wheels  were  a few  of  the  items  observed. 

Even  though  some  of  the  checklists  were  not  completed,  a very  consistent 
pattern  emerges  and  tallies  with  visits  made  to  the  schools.  The  tables 
clearly  show  that  school  libraries  are  in  varying  stages  of  acquiring  multi- 
media  resources  and  equipment  and  that  some  of  the  schools  have  a great  deal 
of  learning  resources  for  both  pupils  and  teachers.  All  of  the  schools  have 
some  of  the  nonbook  resources  and  are  developing  their  library  programs  to 
encompass  the  instructional  materials  concept  of  service.  Judging  from  some 
of  the  letters  that  were  sent  with  the  returned  checklist,  the  schedules  were 
found  to  be  helpful  in  planning  for  future  budget  requests  and  in  assessing 
the  quality  of  present  holdings . The  checklists  were  serving  as  guidelines 
for  future  purchases  and  requests.  Some  of  the  schools  had  other  items  in 
their  libraries  that  were  not  on  the  checklists,  but  there  was  not  time  to  add 
these  to  the  tabulations.  No  listing  could  ever  be  complete  since  new  products 
appear  on  the  market  each  month.  But  efforts  were  being  made  in  new  or  old, 
large  or  small  school  libraries  to  provide  functional  space  and  facilities 
and  equipment  to  house  and  service  the  available  resources. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICES  AND  SERVICES  IN  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 
Bibliographic  Gufl^es  Available 

Along  with  the  development  of  many  types  of  libraries  in  the  United 
States  to  service  children,  young  adults,  and  adults  has  grown  the  need  for 
many  bibliographic  tools,  indexes,  guides,  catalogs,  and  manuals  to  assit 
in  the  selection  of  multi-media  materials  now  foundin  these  libraries.  Some 
of  the  selection  aids  have  been  available  to  libraries  for  many  years  and  have 
been  developed  by  the  library  profession  in  cooperation  with  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company  and  the  R.  R.  Bowker  Company  as  well  as  with  the  professional  educa- 
tional organizations  such  as  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and 
the  American  Library  Association.  Guides  to  nonbook  materials  have  been  more 
difficult  to  keep  up-to-date  and  to  find  reliable  evaluative  information  con- 
cerning them.  Nevertheless  there  have  been  basic  guides  that  have  assisted 
librarians  and  teachers  in  locating  teaching  materials  to  meet  the  curriculum 
needs  and  individual  needs  of  students . Newer  guides  are  now  in  process  of 
publication  while  some  of  the  older  indexes  are  no  longer  available  for 
locating  current  materials. 

In  attempting  to  evaluate  the  holdings  of  libraries  that  participated  in 

/ 

the  status  study  it  was  decided  to  include  in  the  Checklist  a short  and 
representative  listing  of  nineteen  bibliographic  tools  that  are  commonly  found 
in  school  libraries  .and  that  represent  indexes  to  the  various  types  of  re- 
sources such *e  books,  free  tapes,  curriculum  materials,  filmstrips,  paper- 
bound  books,  textbook  newer  educational  media,  and  current  books  and  reference 
sets.  Information  was  sought  as  to  whether  these  guides  and  indexes  were 
located  in  the  school  library,  in  some  other  area  of  the  school,  or  were 
available  from  the  district  instructional  materials  center,  and  whether  the 


1 
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selection  guides  were  checked  regularly  by  the  library  staff,  by  teachers, 
and/or  by  the  audio-visual  specialist.  IBM  tabulations  made  it  possible  to 
compile  charts  for  the  library  holdings  of  162  elementary,  lh  elementary- 
junior  high,  75  junior  high,  26  junior-senior  high,  18  grades  1-12  school 
libraries,  and  23  district  instructional  materials  centers.  In  each  of  the 
charts  in  Tables  23  to  29  the  bibliographic  tools  are  arranged  in  rank  order 
as  to  the  number  of  titles  hJLd  in  each  of  these  types  of  school  libraries. 

In  compiling  the  list  of  bibliographic  sources  for  selecting  the  various 
types  of  materials  many  sources  were  used  but  only  a seleoted  list  was  chosen. 
No  effort  was  made  to  make  a separate  list  for  each  type  of  library.  The  list 
is  a composite  one.  The  nineteen  titles  are  found  on  pages  22-23  of  the  Check- 
list . 

Most  of  the  162  elementary  school  libraries  or  9h%  of  them  use  the 
Cft-i i dren  * s Catalog  and  its  annual  supplement  as  a basic  selection  tool  for 
library  books.  Table  23  shows  that  only  9%  of  the  teachers,  and  2%  of  the 
audio-visual  specialists  check  this  selection  guide  regularly  but  that  16%  of 
the  school  librarians  do  check  it.  This  might  give  a clue  as  to  why  some 
librarians  indicate  that  teachers  do  not  make  as  extensive  use  of  the  books  in 
the  library  as  they  could.  In  schools  where  the  greatest  use  was  made  of  the 
school  library,  indications  were  given  that  teachers  did  assist  in  book 
selection.  Another  well  known  publication,  the  Basic  Book  Collection  for 
Elementary  Grades,  which  is  revised  at  intervals,  was  found  in  75$  of  the 
elementary  school  libraries  and  in  21%  of  the  district  centers.  Six  percent 
of  the  librarians  indicated  that  they  checked  this  guide  regularly  even  though 
it  appears  infrequently.  On  the  other  hand,  61%  of  these  libraries  had  the 
Educator \ s Guide  to  Free  Tapes.  Scripts,  and  Transcriptions  as  did  25$  of  the 
district  centers  and  this  guide  was  checked  regu^lrly  by  U7$  of  the  librarians 

1 

See  Appendix  A. 
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No.  and  % - number  and  per  cent  out  of  162  Elementary  School  Libraries 


and  by  16$  of  the  teachers.  The  Educator's  Guide  to  Free  Curriculum  Materials , 
and  the  Filmstrip  Guide  were  found  in  U3$  and  33 % of  the  libraries  and  were 
checked  by  31$  and  28$  of  the  librarians,  and  by  21%  and  15$  of  the  teachers. 

It  would  seem  that  nonbook  selection  aids  were  checked  more  carefully  by 
teachers  than  were  book  selection  guides.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  resources  are  rented  for  classroom  use  only  and  are  ordered 
through  the  central  school  office  or  the  district  center.  Some  audio-visual 
specialists  regularly  check  the  Filmstrip  Guide,  the  Educator's  Guide  to  Free 
Filmstrips 5 and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Center  for  Children's  Books  more  frequently 
than  any  of  the  other  selection  aids,  but  the  percentage  that  check  any  of 
these  selection  aids  at  the  elementary  level  is  very  small. 

Many  of  the  highly  specialized  lists  are  found  more  frequently  at  the  dis- 
trict instructional  materials  centers,  and  especially  those  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  levels  where  a more  complete  list  of  selection  aids  are  also 
available  for  the  use  of  staff  members.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Textbooks 
in  Print,  special  bibliographies,  Paperbound  Books  in  Print,  the  Booklist,  and 
jtoifsvold's  Guide  to  Newer  Educational  Media.  It  is  interesting  to  note  at  the 
elementary  level  that  the  guides  to  free  materials  are  most  extensively  used 
for  films,  filmstrips,  and  tapes,  and  that  all  of  the  titles  are  found  in  at 
least  two  elementary  school  libraries. 

Although  no  information  was  asked  as  to  whether  the  majority  of  the  re- 
sources found  in  the  school  libraries  were  selected  from  basic  selection 
guides,  yet  the  fact  that  at  least  six  of  the  selection  aids  were  found  in 
over  a third  of  the  libraries,  that  all  but  two  were  available  from  15$  to  39% 
of  the  district  centers  and  that  all  but  six  were  checked  regularly  by  11$  to 
76$  of  the  school  librarians,  would  indicate  that  elementary  school  librarians 
do  use  basic  selection  aids  in  locating  materials  for  purchase.  Lack  of  ueacher 
use  of  these  aids  often  results  from  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  such  aids  in 
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teacher  preparation  programs  at  the  college  level  and  because  librarians  make 
little  effort  to  route  these  publications  to  teachers  or  to  enlist  their  help 
in  the  selection  process. 

The  schools  that  include  the  first  eight  or  nine  grades  in  one  school 
have  a differ enCt  ranking  of  the  .> .lection  guides.  Table  2k  shows  that  79# 
and  71 % of  these  school  libraries  have  the  Basic  Book  Collection  for 
Elementary  Grades,  and  a Basic  Book  Collect- j on  for  Junior  High  Grades , while 
$0%  have  the  Educator 1 s Guide  to  Free  Curriculum  Materials  and  the  Educational 
Film  Guide.  From  U3#  to  71#  of  the  librarians,  and  from  lU#  to  21%  of  the 
teachers  and  the  audio-visual  specialists  check  these  guides  regularly*  The 
Booklist , the  Filmstrip  Guide,  and  the  Children's  Catalog  are  also  regularly 
checked  by  teachers  and  librarians . Seven  of  the  specialized  guides  are  more 
apt  to  be  found  at  the  district  center  than  in  the  school  library  but  are 
regularly  checked  by  one  or  two  librarians . Fewer  of  the  guides  to  free  non- 
book materials  are  checked  by  these  schools,  while  three  of  the  aids  are  not 
checked  as  being  found  in  any  of  these  libraries  but  all  of  them  are  found  at 
at  least  one  or  more  district  centers . 

Table  2$  shows  that  more  of  the  selection  guides  are  to  be  found  in  the 
75  junior  high  school  libraries  than  was  true  in  the  other  two  types  of 
school  libraries.  All  of  the  selection  aids  are  found  in  at  least  17#  of  the 
school  libraries  and  fourteen  are  found  in  from  35#  to  89#  of  the  libraries. 
The  three  basic  book  selection  tools  are  not  only  found  in  over  82#  of  the 
libraries  but  are  regularly  checked  by  7U#  to  81#  of  the  school  librarians 
and  by  9#  to  22#.  of  the  teachers.  These  selection  aids  are  the  Basic  Book 
Collection  for  Junior  High  Schools,  the  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School 
Libraries,  and  the  Children's  Catalog.  The  guides  to  free  films,  filmstrips, 
and  to  free  curriculum  materials  are  checked  more  regularly  by  teachers  than 
are  some  of  the  other  selection  aids  but  all  of  the  selection  guides  are 


checked  regularly  by  at  least  3%  of  the  teachers . More  teacher  involvement 
in  the  selection  process  is  evident  among  these  schools. 

Since  more  of  the  selection  guides  are  found  in  these  junior  high  school 
libraries  fewer  of  them  were  checked  as  being  available  from  the  district  in- 
structional materials  centers,  but  all  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  at  least 
six  of  the  centers.  There  is  also  more  involvement  of  the  audio-visual 
specialists  in  the  checking  of  most  of  f-he  selection  guides  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  book  or  nonbook  indexes. 

An  analysis  of  the  titles  in  rank  order  indicates  that  the  guides  that 
one  might  expect  to  find  in  the  junior  high  school  libraries  are  those  so 
listed,  aaMlBfe  'there  is  more  errphasis  on  the  book  selection  guides  than  on 
the  audio-visuai  aids  but  ttaBfc  all  of  the  media  are  represented  in  the  guides 
Itifc  with  less  emphasis  on  free  material  and  ‘ISHBSpHVftP’  on  books  for  children, 
and  more  on  those  for  the  older  boys  and  girls. 

Surprisingly  the  listing  of  the  same  titles  varies  greatly  in  Table  26. 

On  this  chart  for  the  26  junior-senior  high  school  libraries,  one  finch  that 
special  bibliographies  head#  the  list  with  96%  of  them  located  in  the  school 
library  and  checked  regularly  by  73%  of  the  librarians  and  by  19%  of  the 
teachers . Eleven  of  the  titles  are  found  in  %0%  to  96%  of  the  libraries , 
included  among  them  are  the  Basic  Book  Collection  for  Junior  High  Schools, 
the  Booklist,  Strang:  Gateways  to  Readable  Books,  Heaton:  Reading  Ladders  for 
Human  Relations,  Paperbound  Books  in  Print,  and  the  guides  to  free  curriculum 
materials , films,  filmstrips,  and  Textbooks  in  Print . Probably  due  to  oversight 
in  checking,  none  of  the  26  libraries  checked  as  owning  the  Standard  Catalog  for 
High  School  Library,  and  the  Basic  Book  Collection  for  High  Schools  yet  8l£  of 
the  librarians  and  23%  of  the  teachers  indicated  Miat  they 'checked  the  former 
regularly  and  8l{S  of  the  librarians  and  1%%  of  the  teachers  indicated  that 
they  checked  the  latter  regularly. 
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In  the  26  junior-senior  high  school  libraries,  teacher  involvement  in  the 
checking  of  the  guides  for  all  types  of  materials  is  seen  with  special  emphasis 
on  audio-visual  materials*  The  audio-visual  specialists  at  this  grade  level 
tend  to  check  the  special  nonbook  sources  rather  than  book  selection  guides* 

A smaller  percentage  of  the  titles  are  to  be  found  in  the  district  centers  and 
it  is  possible  that  there  are  fewer  centers  to  service  these  schools*  The 
schools  are  not  .identified  in  these  tabulations  so  no  check  could  be  made  of 
this  point*  It  is  evident,  however,  that  many  selection  tods  are  available 
and  are  used  by  librarians  and  teachers  in  the  selection  of  the  resources  needed* 
High  school  libraries  have  been  well: .established  for  many  more  years  than 
have  the  other  types  of  school  libraries*  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
more  of  the  selection  aids  are  found  In  these  libraries*  Over  fifty  percent  of 
the  103  senior  high  school  libraries  take  at  least  ten  of  the  nineteen  biblio- 
graphic guides  including  references  to  books,  paperbound  books,  films,  and 
filmstrips*  More  teachers  and  audio-visual  specialists  regularly  check  these 
bibliographic  sources  than  at  any  of  the  other  levels*  Although  the  Standard 
Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries  is  found  in  9$%  of  the  high  school  libraries 
it  is  regularly  checked  by  only  19%  of  the  school  librarians  while  7$%  check  the 
Basic  Book  Collection  for  High  Schools*  and  71 % check  the  Booklist*  Prom  20jC 
to  21%  of  the  teachers  regularly  check  at  least  nine  of  the  bibliographic 
sources*  These  include  special  bibliographies*  Paperbound  Books  in  Print* 
film  and  filmstrip  guides  to  rented  and  free  materials,  and  guides  to  textbooks, 
free  tapes,  and  transcriptions*  These  same  sources  are  checked  by  the  audio- 
visual specialists  but  all  of  the  selection  aids  are  regularly  checked  by  one 
or  more  of  the  audio-visual  specialists*  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  audio-visual  specialists  in  the  high  school  libraries  are  librarians 
with  special  preparation  in  the  audio-visual  field*  These  figures  are  repre- 
sented in  Table  27* 
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Bibliographic  Tools  Used  in  the  Selection  of  Instructional  Materials 

103  Senior  High  School  Libraries 
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Although  all  of  the  selection  guides  are  to  be  found  in  at  least  10#  to 
19#  of  the  district  materials  centers  serving  the  high  school  libraries  this 
is  a somewhat  smaller  percentage  than  was  true  at  other  grade  levels.  This 
is  no  doubt  because  so  many  of  the  high  school  libraries  that  participated  in 
the  study  represent  independent  high  school  units.  The  separate  high  school 
districts  are  to  be  found  in  Arizona,  California,  and  Illinois.  On  the  other 
hand  most  of  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  libraries  are  serviced  by 
local  system  centers  as  well. 

Since  a larger  pe  ventage  of  high  school  libraries  are  found  in  Type  I, 
Type  II,  and  Type  III  groupings  representing  a greater  balance  in  multi -media 
resources  for  use  in  the  teaching  program,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  greater 
teacher-librarian-audio-visual  specialist  involvement  in  the  selection  process 
of  these  many  media.  Good  use  of  materials  results  from  cooperative  selection 
by  faculty  and  library  staff.  This  pattern  of  cooperation  has  long  been  a 
characteristic  of  good  high  school  library  programs,  and  was  found  in  operation 
in  the  many  libraries  visited.  Recommendations  for  materials  came  from  depart- 
mental selections  and  from  individual  requests  of  teachers  but  all  of  them 
cleared  through  the  library  to  avoid  duplications  and  to  insure  balance  of 
materials  to  meet  all  of  the  teaching  needs  of  the  school.  These  were  also 
school  libraries  where  the  holdings  of  the  school,  regardless  of  where 
located,  were  noted  in  shelflist  and  catalog  records. 

Only  eighteen  schools  in  the  study  included  grades  1-12.  Some  of  these 
schools  represented  demonstration  schools  located  on  college  campuses,  some 
are  located  in  rural  areas,  one  is  a school  for  the  deaf,  and  others  are  in 
reorganized  school  districts  where  the  high  school  librarian  is  developing  a 
program  of  library  service  for  all  12  grades.  Table  28  indicates  that  in  these 
schools  the  basic  book  selection  guides  for  the  three  grade  levels  are  found  in 
67#  to  78#  of  these  school  libraries,  while  the  Children !s  Catalog  and  the 
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Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries  which  are  more  comprehensive  were 


not  checked  as  being  found  in  the  school  library  but  were  checked  regularly 
by  78#  of  the  school  librarians,  28$  of  the  teachers,  and  11$  of  the  audio- 
visual specialists.  Since  these  two  selection  guides  were  not  checked  as  being 

found  in  the  district  materials  center  either,  it  would  appear  that  there  was 
oversight  again  in  checking  especially  since  all  the  other  guides  were  to  be 
found  in  at  least  11$  of  the  libraries.  With  the  exception  of  highly  specia- 
lized guides,  all  of  the  indexes  are  regularly  checked  by  6$  to  11$  of  the 

audio-visual  specialists,  and  by  11$  to  39 $ of  the  teachers.  These  include  book, 

film,  filmstrip,  textbook,  paperbound,  and  free  curriculum  material  guides. 

Only  one  district  materials  center  was  checked  as  supplying  additional  selec- 
tion guides  for  these  schools.  This  school  was  located  in  a county  system 
that  did  have  a center  to  service  all  schools  in  the  district.  All  of  the 
other  schools  were  in  independent  schools  and  are  represented  in  each  of  Type 
I to  Type  V groupings  of  school  libraries  in  thi"  stucjy. 

Checklists  were  left  with  the  supervisors  at  the  eighty-one  district  in- 
structional materials  centers  that  were  visited.  Twenty-three  of  them  were 
checked  and  returned  for  holdings  at  these  centers  to  serve  as  a basis  of  com- 
parison with  the  reports  from  the  schools  visited.  Table  29  shows  the  selection 
aids  available  in  the  school  libraries  served  by  these  centers  and  the  guides 
available  at  the  district  center.  The  data  show  that  for  the  basic  book 
selection  guides  more  of  them  are  available  in  the  school  library  than  in  the 
district  center.  All  of  he  selection  guides  are  found  in  from  23$  to  of 
the  school  libraries  and  in  27$  to  U3$  of  the  district  centers  as  well,  but 
more  of  the  nonbook  guides  are  to  be  found  at  the  district  center.  The 
eighty-one  district  centers  that  were  visited  were  located  primarily  in 
Florida,  Illinois,  California,  Minnesota,  Washington,  Arizona,  Virginia, 

Maryland,  and  Tennessee  to  mention  nine  out  of  twenty-four  states.  Many  who 
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returned  the  checklist  were  servicing  new  schools,  elementary  schools,  and 
libraries  that  were  in  beginning  stages  of  developing  an  instructional 
materials  program.  This  sampling  confirms  the  findings  of  the  previous  tables. 
The  majority  of  the  school  libraries  have  the  basic  selection  guides  in  their 
own  libraries . These  include  selection  aids  for  nonbook  materials  as  well  as 
for  book  materials  and  for  materials  on  special  subjects,  in  schools  with 
well  developed  library  programs  and  with  multimedia  resources  available,  the 
selection  guides  are  regularly  checked  by  librarians,  by  teachers,  by  the 
audio-visual  specialists  in  their  schools.  In  schools  with  fewer  resources 
available,  they  do  use  the  resources  of  the  district  instructional  materials 
center  and  make  use  of  selection  aids  not  available  in  the  school  library. 

But  in  general  the  district  center  duplicates  the  selection  aids  found  in  a 
school  library.  Central  purchasing  and  central  processing  may  be  handled  by 
the  district  center  but  the  selection  of  materials  is  the  responsibility 
of  each  school  faculty  and  is  coordinated  by  the  school  librarian  in  the  school 
Orders  are  then  approved  by  the  school  library  supervisor  if  there  is  one  f.>r 
the  school  system.  In  the  independent  schools  the  orders  for  instructional 
materials  are  channeled  from  the  school  librarian  to  the  school  administrator. 
In  large  city  systems  selection  committees  composed  of  teachers,  librarians, 
and  supervisors  make  recommendations  for  the  system  by  reading,  reviewing, 
previewing,  and  prelistening  to  instructional  materials  being  considered  for 
system-wide  purchasing.  At  such  centers  prepublication  copies  of  books  and 
nonbook  materials  are  sent  from  publishers  and  producers  for  examination 
purposes.  Such  services,  unfortunately,  are  not  available  everywhere. 


Administration  of  Textbooks  and  Supplementary  Classroom  Collections 

Classroom  collections  that  supplement  a teaching  program  and  that  are 
school  owned  and/or  teacher  owned  are  foundin  most  classrooms  at  all  grade 
levels.  The  number,  type,  and  quality  of  books  and  related  materials  that  are 
housed  permanently  in  classrooms  varies  greatly  from  school  to  school.  Where 
central  libraries  are  newly  developing  in  older,  well-established  elementary 
schools,  the  process  of  bringing  together  classroom  collections  creates  many 
problems.  Some  of  the  materials  need  to  be  discarded,  some  returned  to  the 
classroom  for  permanent  loans,  and  some  added  to  the  central  library  collection. 
Teacher  owned  materials  are  not  a part  of  school  property.  In  schools  that  .ire 
developing  a materials  centered  library  for  general  use,  the  librarian  assumes 
responsibility  for  developing  records  for  all  school  owned  instructional 
materials  regardless  of  where  these  materials  are  located. 

Referral  cards  in  the  card  catalog  to  the  type  of  books  and  nonbook 
materials  to  be  found  in  a classroom,  laboratory,  or  shop  make  for  simple  record 
keeping  and  such  "See"  reference  cards  are  found  in  the  card  catalogs  of  many 
school  libraries.  Simple  shelf  list  records  to  the  number  of  copies  are  also 
kept  so  that  complete  records  for  school  owned  materials  are  available.  De- 
tailed cataloging  is  seldom  done  for  supplementary  texts,  rental  books,  multi- 
ple copies  of  paperback  books,  dictionaries,  readers,  or  music  recordings 
that  are  .classroom  housed. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  there  were  generally  accepted  practices  for 
the  administration  of  textbook  and  supplementary  collections  for  classroom 
use  by  the  library,  information  was  sought  on  page  21  of  the  Checklist  per- 
taining to  this  problem.  The  types  of  classroom  materials  listed  included 
free  basic  textbooks,  rental  books,  supplementary  texts,  paperbacks,  diction- 
aries, encyclopedias,  reference  books,  and  audio-visual  materials.  Four  types 
of  information  were  sought.  First,  were  these  multiple  copies  for  classroom 

i -«J2- 
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use  administered  by  the  librarian  or  were  they  administered  separately  by  the 
clerical  staff?  Second*  were  multiple  copies  of  books  housed  in  the  library 
and/or  in  other  locations  in  the  school?  Third*  were  these  multiple  copies 
cataloged*  processed*  and  repained  by  the  library  staff?  Lastly*  was  the  money 
for  these  multiple  copies  budgeted  as  a part  of  the  library  budget*  as  part  of 
the  departmental  budget*  or  as  part  of  the  textbook  budget?  Information  sought 
regarding  the  selection  process  of  these  materials  did  not  yield  satisfactory 
results* 

In  the  l62i  elementary  schools  that  returned  the  Checklist  it  was  found  in 
Table  30  that  the  encyclopedia  sets*  multiple  copies  of  reference  books*  audio- 
visual materials*  dictionaries*  and  supplementary  texts  were  more  apt  to  be 
administered  by  the  librarian  (23Jf  up  to  61$  than  by  the  clerical  staff)  while 
free  basio  texts*  and  rental  texts  were  administered  by  clerical  staff  (9%  to 
33/0*  Only  a very  small  percentage  or  1%  of  these  schools  had  paperbacks  and 
they  were  more  frequently  found  in  the  library*  Only  reoeently  are  good  paper- 
backs becoming  available  Ibr  elementary  schools* 

Basic  and  supplementary  texts*  some  encyclopedia  sets  and  dictionaries 
were  to  be  found  in  classrooms*  but  the  majority  of  schools  housed  reference 
books*  audio-visual  materials*  paperbacks*  as  well  as  encyclopedia  sets  and 
dictionaries  in  the  library*  Only  30%  of  the  elementary  school  libraries  had 
any  responsibility  for  the  care  and  binding  of  supplementary  classroom  collec- 
tions* and  this  responsibility  was  limited  to  encyclopedias  and  reference  books* 
Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  libraries  were  responsible  for  the  care  of  audio- 
visual materials.  Only  31%  to  36%  of  the  school  libraries  cataloged  or  pro- 
cessed any  of  these  materials  and  these  included  encyclopedias*  reference 
books*  and  audio-visual  materials*  These  same  three  types  of  materials  were 
budgeted  out  of  the  textbook  budget*  and  seme  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias 

were  budgeted  as  part  of  departmental  budgets* 
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In  Table  31  representing  the  Ik  combined  elementary  and  junior  high  schools, 
all  supplementary  collections  for  classroom,  except  supplementary  and  basic  texts 
were  under  the  administration  of  the  librarian.  Table  32  indicates  that  in  the 
75  junior  high  schools  represented,  clerical  staff  were  responsible  for  basic 
texts,  supplementary  texts,  and  rental  books,  while  the  encyclopedias,  reference 
books,  dictionaries,  and  audio-visual  materials  were  under  the  administration 
of  most  librarians.  Tables  Vi  and  35  indicate  the  same  pattern  for  the  79 
senior  high  schools,  and  for  the  18  schools  including  grades  1-12,  while  basic 
texts  are  administered  by  the  clerical  staff  in  the  26  combined  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  as  shown  in  Table  33* 

Tables  30-35  indicate,  therefore,  that  regardless  of  type  or  level  of 
school,  the  majority  have  some  supplementary  collections  of  multiple  copies 
for  classroom  use  but  that  rental  books,  free  basic  textbooks,  and  supplementary 
texts  are  generally  under  the  administration  of  clerical  staff,  while  encyclo- 
pedias, reference  books,  dictionaries,  paperbacks,  and  audio-visual  materials 
are  administered  by  the  librarian  even  though  housed  in  classrooms  as  well  as 
in  the  library.  The  same  tables  indicate,  that,  except  for  dictionaries, 
textbook  type  of  materials  are  neither  administered  nor  housed  in  the  school 
library  but  are  kept  in  classrooms,  nor  are  these  materials  budgeted,  cata- 
loged, processed,  or  kept  in  repair  by  the  library  staff.  Dictionaries  seem 
to  fall  into  tho  same  category  as  textbooks  in  relation  to  budgeting  and 
housing  probably  because  multiple  copies  of  small  abridged  dictionaries  are 
usually  found  in  classrooms  for  student  use. 

So  far  as  district  instructional  materials  centers  are  concerned.  Table 
36  shows  that  textbooks  and  supplementary  collections  for  classroom  use  are 
not  considered  the  responsibility  of  75#  of  the  centers.  In  the  few  centers 
where  they  are,  only  8#  to  20#  of  the  librarians  administer  these  resources 
while  I4#  to  8#  are  administered  by  the  clerical  staff.  Supplementary  and  basic 
texts  are  more  apt  then  to  be  budgeted  as  part  of  the  textbook  budget. 
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No.  and  % - number  and  per  cent  out  of  18  Schools  Grades  1-12 
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No.  and  % - number  and  per  cent  out  of  25  Distrtic  Instructional  Materials  Centers 


Purchasing  and  Processing  Services 


( 


[ 


For  many  years  it  has  been  recommended  that  school  libraries  use  printed 
catalog  cards  whenever  possible  in  the  cataloging  of  library  materials.  It 
has  also  been  urged  that  school  systems  and  public  libraries  in  a county  or 
region  develop  cooperative  or  centralized  procedures  for  purchasing,  process- 
ing, and  cataloging  library  holdings . Recent  commercial  ventures  to  purchase 
and  process  library  resources  have  also  been  developed.  Mich  has  been  written 
favoring  these  methods  but  little  evidence  has  been  available  in  professional 
literature  as  to  what  methods  have  been  used  in  school  libraries  for  the  pur- 
chasing and  processing  of  book  and  audio-visual  materials.  With  the  limited 
number  of  professional  librarians  available  to  develop  functional  programs  of 
library  service  in  our  schools,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  recommend  the  purchasing 
of  cataloging  services  for  school  librarians.  This  frees  the  school  librarian 
for  more  direct  service  to  students  and  teachers  in  the  selection  of  materials, 
curriculum  planning,  reading  guidance,  as  well  as  for  the  many  teaching  func- 
tions of  a school  library  program.  Too  much  time  of  the  school  librarian  has 
been,  and  in  many  places  still  is,  spent  in  duplicating  work  that  has  already 
been  standardized  and  provided  by  H.  W.  Ids  on  and  Library  of  Congress  printed 
catalog  cards  or  commercial  services.  Information  to  assist  cataloging  teachers 
in  library  schools  and  to  clarify  for  school  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
librarians  some  trends  in  purchasing,  processing,  and  cataloging  services  pro- 
vided by  or  for  school  librarians  was  sought  in  this  study.  Page  2$  of  the 
Checklist  was  devised  to  find  out  if  each  school  librarian  was  responsible  for 


cataloging  the  materials  for  that  library  or  if  centralized  purchasing,  pro- 
cessing, cataloging,  and  card  duplication  was  provided  for  a school  system  or 
for  some  of  the  schools  in  the  system.  The  IBM  tabulations  show  clearly  cer- 
tain patterns  but  do  not  identify  schools  within  a system.  Visits  to  schools 
and  to  system  headquarters,  however,  did  point  up  other  trends  not  shown 
elsewhere. 


1 

See  Appendix  A. 
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In  addition  to  seeking  information  regarding  the  purchasing  of  catalog 
cards  or  services,  there  was  a section  in  the  checklist  pertaining  to  the  classi- 
fication systems  used  in  elementary,  junior,  or  senior  high  school  libraries. 
These  questions  related  to  the  use  of  the  Abridged  Dewey  Decimal  notations, 
local  modification  of  the  Dewey  classification,  the  use  of  original  classifi- 
cation using  full  Dewey  notation,  and  the  classification  notations  taken  from 
the  basic  selection  aids  such  as  the  ALA  Booklist , the  Publishers1  Weekly , the 
Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries,  the  Children's  Catalog,  or  any 
other  selection  aid  giving  classification  numbers. 

Tables  37  to  k 2 relating  to  the  cataloging  services  provided  for  by  ele- 
mentary, junior,  or  senior  high  school  libraries  shows  clearly  that  from  h6%  to 
7 9%  of  the  school  libraries  use  Wilson  printed  cards  while  11$  to  33$  use  L.C. 
or  Library  of  Congress  printed  cards.  The  latter  were  primarily  found  at  the 
senior  high  school  level.  This  is  as  would  be  expected  since  more  adult  books 
are  found  at  the  secondary  school  level  and  L.C.  printed  cards  are  more  apt  to 
be  available  for  these  books.  Most  secondary  school  libraries  used  either  or 
both  types  of  printed  cards.  Only  2$  to  3$  of  the  elementary  or  high  school 
libraries  used  Bro-Dart  printed  cards  since  this  service  was  relatively  new 
when  the  study  was  undertaken.  With  Federal  monies  now  approved  for  payment 
for  processed  books  and  nonbook  materials,  more  schools  are  now  availing  them- 
selves of  commercial  processing  and  cataloging  services. 

Central  purchasing,  processing,  and  cataloging  of  library  books  at  a 
district  instructional  materials  center  is  available  to  approximately  thirty 
to  forty  percent  of  the  schools  represented  in  the  study  as  shown  in  Table  1*3. 
Central  purchasing  is  being  done  in  29$  to  1*1$  of  the  schools  while  central 
cataloging  and  processing  is  less  extensively  found  in  these  schools.  From 
7$  to  31$  of  the  schools  have  their  books  processed  at  a system  level  and  7$  to 
35$  of  these  schools  have  the  books  cataloged.  More  junior  high  and  elementary 
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* District  Instructional  Materials  Center 

No.  - number  of  librarians  answering  question  out  of  75  Junior  High  School  Libraries 
% per  cent  answering  question  out  of  75  Junior  High  School  Librarians 
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school  libraries  have  the  books  cataloged  centrally  than  is  true  of  high 
school  libraries.  Visits  to  these  schools  and  system  centers  revealed 
that  most  systems  were  in  beginning  stages  of  developing  central  processing 
and  cataloging  services.  New  school  elementary  schools  with  inadequate 
professional  staff,  and  large  school  systems  started  with  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  library  first  and  primarily  were  processing  books . 

In  other  well  established  systems  with  sufficient  staff  and  budget,  complete 
processing  services  were  being  provided  for  all  schools  in  the  system  and 
for  noribook  as  well  as  book  resources.  Those  systems  that  were  using  the 
multilith  process,  the  fLexiwriter,  xerox  process,  or  data  punch  card 
system  were  processing  all  types  of  materials  • They  used  printed  cards 
and  locally  duplicated  cards  for  these  resources. 

Table  1*3  indicates  that  the  21*  district  centers  that  participated  in 
the  study  process  and  cataloged  approximately  1*0$  to  kh%  of  the  elementary 
library  books  and  32%  to  3&%  of  the  audio-visual  materials.  They  service 
fewer  junior  high  school  library  materials  (20$-2 1$)  and  senior  high  school 
library  resources,  namely  16%  of  the  books  and  20 % to  2h%  of  the  audio- 
visual instructional  aids. 

Relatively  fewer  schools,  regardless  of  level,  or  only  1%  to  1%%  of 
them,  have  centrally  processed  or  cataloged  audio-visual  materials.  Some 
of  the  systems  visited  provided  mimeographed  or  locally  duplicated  lists 
of  audio-visual  holdings  for  use  by  faculty,  and  more  of  these  systems 
were  gradually  changing  from  printed  lists  to  catalog  cards  for  nonbook 
holdings  and  were  filing  these  in  the  dictionary  card  catalog.  These 
cards  were  color  banded,  colored  cards,  or  had  symbols  at  the  call  number 
to  indicate  the  type  of  material  listed. 

Tables  37  to  1*2  also  shew  that  there  are  some  variations  in  Dewey 
Decimal  classification  schemes  for  books  that  are  found  at  all  levels  of 
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No.  - number  of  librarians  answering  question  out  of  24  District  Instructional  Materials  Center  Libraries 
% per  cent  answering  question  out  of  24  District  Instructional  Materials  Center  Librarians 

District  Instructional  Materials  Center 


the  398  school  libraries  coded  by  IBM.  But  except  for  the  lU  elementary- 
junior  high  school  libraries,  there  is  a rather  consistent  pattern  that 
emerges  in  the  schools.  From  60 % to  6l±%  of  the  elementary  and  junior  liigh 
school  libraries  use  the  abridged  Dewey  classification  system  but  only  27$ 
of  the  K-8  schools.  Some  37%  to  h3%  of  the  former  schools  use  the  classifi- 
cation numbers  suggested  in  the  basic  selection  aids  found  in  these  school 
libraries  but  only  2 9%  of  the  K-8  school6?.  Fewer  of  the  103  high  school 
libraries  or  k2%  use  the  abridged  form  of  Dewey,  2 5$  use  a locally  modified 
form,  and  35>$  use  the  full  Dewey  Decimal  notations.  Over  $0%  of  the  high 
school  libraries  take  the  classification  number  recommended  by  the  selection 
aids  used  in  the  school  library.  More  than  half  of  the  schools  ($6%)  with 
grades  1 to  12  use  Wilson  cards,  17%  have  books  centrally  processed,  11% 
take  the  classification  suggested  by  the  basic  lists,  and  one  uses  a local 
modification  of  the  Dewey  classification  system. 

These  tables  also  show  that  relatively  few  schools  use  the  Dewey 
classification  scheme  for  audio-visual  resources.  Of  the  schools  that  do, 
only  11%  to  15>$  use  the  Abridged  Dewey,  1%  to  8%  use  a local  modification 
of  Dewey,  6%  to  9%  use  full  Dewey  classification,  and  6%  to  10$  take  the 
classification  recommended  by  selection  aids  available.  From  7%  to  1%% 
of  the  schools  in  the  Study  receive  the  audio-visual  materials  cataloged 
and  processed  from  the  District  instructional  Materials  Center  and  13$  of 
the  Centers  use  some  form  of  the  Dewey  classification.  Later  tables  will 
show  some  of  the  special  forms  used  for  handling  audio-visual  resources. 

Not  only  was  information  sought  in  regard  to  the  classification  systems 
used  in  schools,  but  the  form  of  catalogs  to  be  found 
UU  to  £0  indicate  that  while  only  67$  of  the  Grades  1 

dictionary  card  catalog  rather  than  a separate  author  catalog,  title  cata- 
log, or  subject  catalog  is  not  only  used  more  extensively  for  books 


in  schools.  Tables 
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No.  and  % - number  and  per  cent  out  of  24  District  Instructional  Materials  Centers 


collections  but  also  is  used  for  audio-visual  materials,  professional 
materials,  vertical  file  referral  cards,  classroom  collections,  referral 
cards  regarding  community  resources,  textbooks  and  holdings  of  periodicals 
and  newspapers. 

While  13%  of  23%  of  the  schools  do  have  a separate  printed  catalog 
for  audio-visual  holdings  7%  to  22%  of  the  schools  have  a union  shelf  list 
that  includes  books,  audio-visual  resources,  classroom  collections,  and  all 
other  school  owned  instructional  materials.  A number  of  the  school  libraries 
visited  did  have  separate  author,  title,  and  subject  catalogs  but  the  per- 
centages listed  in  the  tabulations  seem  out  of  line  with  the  number  that 
checked  having  a dictionary  card  catalog.  It  would  seem  that  those  check- 
ing the  forms  misread  author,  title,  and  subject  catalogs,  for  author,  title, 
and  subject  cards  for  a dictionary  card  catalog.  The  other  tabulations  seem 
more  consistent  with  observations  made  while  visiting  the  schools. 

From  professional  literature  and  from  observations  from  previous  visits 
to  schools  and  libraries,  it  was  assumed  that  audio-visual  materials  might 
need  special  handling.  Storing  of  films,  filmstrips,  recordings,  tapes, 
framed  pictures,  maps,  and  slides,  for  example,  is  more  difficult  than 
shelving  of  books.  Tables  £l  to  $ 3 show  that  a larger  percentage  of  schools 
do  use  some  other  system  for  arranging  these  nonb'ook  materials  for  use  other 
than  Dewey  classification  system.  This  bears  out  the  information  previously 
cited  from  Tables  37-U3.  The  other  systems  most  frequently  used  include  a 
manufacturer's  serial  number,  an  accession  number  for  a location  code,  or  a 
specially  prepared  location  scheme  used  locally.  Of  these  special  systems 
only  a small  percentage  (k%  to  27%)  of  the  high  schools  use  the  manufacturer's 
serial  number  for  the  location  symbol  of  audio-visual  resources.  Very  few 
other  schools  use  this  system  at  all  for  location.  Instead  2%  to  19%  of 
the  elementary  schools  use  a locally  prepared  scheme  of  classification 
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while  % to  U0%  use  an  accession  number  for  a local  code.  A similar  pattern 
is  found  for  the  junior  high  school ; 1$  to  27%  use  a locally  devised  system 
for  location  while  6%>  to  k9%  use  the  accession  number.  At  the  high  school 
level  h%  to  26%>  use  a locally  prepared  location  scheme  but  2%  to  27%  use  an 
accession  number.  The  district  centers  also  prefer  to  use  the  accession 
number  for  a location  code  for  these  various  types  of  instructional  resources. 
More  filmstrips,  discs,  and  slides  are  arranged  by  accession  number  than 
any  other  type  of  audio-visual  aid.  Relatively  few  films  are  found  in  ele- 
mentary, junior,  or  senior  high  school  libraries  while  more  of  them  are 
located  at  the  district  center  or  at  the  senior  high  school  library. 

Either  the  accession  number  in  from  &%>  to  lk%  of  the  schools  or  locally  de- 
vised location  codes  in  k%  to  19%  of  the  schools  are  used  for  storing  films 
wherever  they  are  located.  As  improved  equipment  and  storage  facilities 
are  devised  for  more  flexible  handling  of  audio-visual  materials,  changes 
in  location  codes  or  classification  systems  will  no  doubt  take  place  in  the 
near  future.  The  future  use  of  data  processing  for  school  systems  and  in- 
dividual school  libraries  will  no  doubt  enter  into  a rethinking  by  the  pro- 
fession of  the  organization  of  instructional  materials  for  maximum  use  by 
faculty  and  student. 

Information  obtained  from  the  various  tables  shows  that  school 
librarians  are  assuming  administrative  responsibility  for  the  selection, 
purchasing,  processing,  and  organization  of  all  types  of  instructional 
materials  owned  by  the  school  regardless  of  the  locations  in  the  school  of 
these  resources.  Different  methods  are  being  devised  and  used  in  various 
schools  but  the  general  objective  is  to  secure  materials  needed  for  teach- 
ing purposes,  and  to  organize  them  efficiently  for  maximum  use.  Lack  of 
professional  staff  is  the  greatest  stumbling  block  that  school  libraries 
face.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  there  is  evidence  that  large  and  small  schools, 
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and  schools  at  all  levels,  and  in  all  areas  of  the  United  States  are  establish- 
ing administrative  patterns  to  develop  functional  libraries  as  Instructional 
materials  centers. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  NEEDED  COMPETENCIES  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS  AS 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL  SPECIALISTS 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  a school  library  at  each  educa- 
tional level  to  provide  varied  and  carefully  selected  resources  and  services  for 
quality  education  has  focused  national  attention  upon  the  scarcity  of  school 
librarians  to  offer  such  services.  Special  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs 
of  library  education  for  school  librarians  have  been  available  throughout  the 
country  for  over  thirty-five  years.  Throughout  this  period  studies  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  competencies  needed  and  the  type  of  curriculum  best 
suited  to  the  preparation  of  school  librarians.  Arguments  have  been  advanced 
for  a broad  background  (l)  in  general  education  with  a strong  subject  speciali- 
zation, (2)  in  teacher  education*  and  (3)  in  basic  courses  in  library  education. 
Other  proponents  have  argued  for  highly  specialized  courses  in  the  school 
library  Held*  in  teacher  education*  and  in  audio-visual  education. 

Recent  trends  in  the  development  of  the  school  library  as • a materials 
center  and  the  acceptance  or  the  reluctance  of  school  librarians  to  undertake 
the  expansion  of  the  library  program  to  include  other  than  printed  resources* 
bring  to  focus  again  the  need  to  study  the  type  of  professional  programs 
available  in  Colleges  of  Education  and  in  Library  Schools  for  preparing  school 
librarians  to  be  instructional  material  specialists. 

The  preparation  of  the  Checklist  ^ used  in  this  national  study  included 
an  analysis  of  previous  competency  studies  of  school  librarians  and  an  analysis 
of  the  catalogs  of  universities  and  colleges  offering  programs  of  library 
education  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  Lists  of  colleges  and 
universities  offering  library  courses  were  secured  from  published  sources  and 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  latest  catalogs  from  such  institutions.  Since 

^ See  Appendix  A. 
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curricula  in  any  professional  field  are  constantly  changing  and  because  programs 
are  added  and  dropped  each  year,  are  offered  only  in  summer  sessions,  or  are 
given  by  extension,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  complete 
coverage  of  the  field  has  been  made.  Nevertheless,  all  possible  leads  were 
followed  and  all  the  catalogs  received  were  analysed  for  offerings  in  teacher 
education*. in  library  science,  and  in  audio-visual  education.  Composite  lists 
found  on  pages  6-lU  of  the  Checklist  were  made  of  offerings  in  these  three 
fields  and  of  competencies  that  were  considered  to  be  needed  for  librarians 
serving  as  instructional  material  specialists  at  each  educational  level. 

Tables  to  10£  give  the  rating  of  professional  courses  in  education,  in 
library  science,  and  in  audio-visual  education  as  considered  the  most  useful  or 
of  some  value  by  those  school  librarians  who  had  such  courses  in  their  pro- 
fessional preparation.  The  tables  also  show  the  rating  by  librarians  of  courses 
they  recommend  for  the  preparation  of  librarians  as  instructional  material  spe- 
cialists. Comparisons  are  given  of  these  ratings  by  elementary,  junior,  and 
senior  high  school  librarians  and  supervisors  serving  at  the  district  materials 
center  Msinfc  a^  entire  school  system. 

By  asking  experienced  librarians  to  check  professional  courses  they  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  useful  and  by  then  asking  them  to  rank  in  order  of 
importance  those  courses  they  would  recommend  for  future  librarians  preparing 
to  be  material  specialists,  it  was  hoped  that  guidelines  would  emerge  to  help 
library  educators  plan  curricula  designed  to  meet  the  need  of  future  school 
librarians • 


Professional  Courses  in  Education 

An  examination  of  Tables  and  5?  show  that  elementary  and  elementary- 
junior  high  school  librarians  servicing  grades  K-6  and  K-8  have  rated  nine 
courses  out  of  twenty-three  listed  as  the  most  useful  professional  courses 
^See  Appendix  A. 
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TABLE:  54 

Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Education  Taken 
by  175  Elementary  School  Librarians 


Most 

Useful 

Some 

Value 

Total 

Courses 

%• 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

%* 

Rank 

Practice  teaching:  subject  »rea  fields 

64.8 

w 

14.8 

(10) 

79,$ 

(2)  , 

Educational  psychology 

54.2 

(2) 

33.6 

(3) 

97.8 

U1  ] 

Child  development 

53.C 

(3) 

9.7 

(18) 

62.7 

(7) 

Methods  of  teaching  reading 

52.4 

( 4) 

11.3 

(16) 

63.8 

(6) 

Child  psychology 

51.1 

(5) 

15.4 

(71 

C41  ; 

Audio-visual  methods 

49.3 

(6) 

8.5 

(21) 

56.9 

w 

Educational  methods  courses 

45.3 

<7) 

32.1 

(4) 

77.4 

(3)  . 

Elementary  school  curriculum 

37.9 

(8) 

15.4 

(8) 

53.3 

(10) 

Curriculum  development  and  planning 

30.2 

(9) 

18.2 

(6) 

48.4 

(11) 

Practice  teach:  school  library 

29.2 

(10) 

2.7 

(22) 

31.9 

(19)  J 

Philosophy  of  education 

29.1 

(11) 

34.8 

(21 

63.9 

(5) 

Guidance  and  counselling 

26.7 

(12) 

13.9 

(121 

40.6 

(13)  H 

Remedial  reading 

24.5 

(A3L 

9.1 

(20) 

J3.6 

(16) 

Adolescent  psychology 

23.5 

(14) 

12.0 

(14) 

35.5 

(141 

Psychology  of  learning 

23.5 

(15)  _ 

11.4 

(15) 

34.9 

(IS) 

Adolescent  development 

23.4 

(16) 

9.1 

(19) 

32.5 

(17) 

Secondary  school  curriculum 

20.0 

(17) 

12.5 

(131 

32.5 

(18) 

Tests  and  measurement 

15.4 

(18) 

30.2 

(5) 

45.6 

(12) 

History  of  education 

15.3 

(19) 

47.1 

Cl) 

62.4 

(8) 

Statistical  methods 

7,9 

(80) 

14.0 

(11) 

21.9 

(20) 

Social  foundations  of  education 

6.2 

(21) 

15.2 

(91 

21.4 

(21)  , 

Special  education  (Hard  of  hearing.  Exceptional) 

5.7 

(22) 

1.1 

(23) 

6.8 

(23) 

Compa^ive  education 

4.5 

(23) 

10.8 

(17) 

15.3 

(22) 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  175  Elementary  School  Librarians 
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TABLE:  m. 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Education  Taken 


by  15  Elementary- Junior  High  School  Librarians 

Most 

Some 

Courses 

Useful 

Value 

Total 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

Education  psychology 

92.7 

(1) 

42.8 

<2) 

135.5 

AH 

Audio-visual  methods 

79.9 

(2) 

19.9 

(10) 

99.8 

in 

Curriculum  development  and  planning 

76.8 

(3) 

7.6 

(15) 

84.4 

(7) 

Educational  methods  courses 

73.3 

(4) 

33.2 

(4) 

106.5 

(3) 

Philosophy  of  education 

71.4 

(5) 

28.5 

(5) 

99.9 

(4) 

Child  psychology 

71.3 

(6) 

7.1 

(17) 

78.4 

(9) 

Secondary  school  curriculum 

71.3 

(7) 

14.2 

(12) 

85.5 

(6) 

Practice  teaching:  subject  area  fields 

60.0 

(8) 

20.6 

(95 

80.0 

(8) 

Adolescent  psychology 

57.0 

(9) 

7’.1 

(16) 

64.1 

(14) 

Elementary  school  curriculum 

57.0 

(10) 

21.3 

(8) 

78.3 

(10) 

Child  development 

54.2 

(!ll) 

21.3 

<7) 

75.5 

dii) 

History  of  education 

54.2 

TET" 

57.1 

(1) 

111.3 

(2) 

Methods  of  teaching  reading 

53.7 

(135 

16.3 

(11) 

70.0 

(13) 

Practice  teach:  school  library 

46.6 

di4) 

13.3 

(13) 

60.9 

(16) 

Guidance  and  counselling 

46tQ 

(15) 

46^0_ 

(18)  _ j 

Psychology  of  learning 

39.9 

(16) 

— 

39.9 

(19) 

Tests  and  measurement 

38.4 

(17) 

23.0 

(6) 

61.4 

(15) 

Adolescent  development 

30.6“ 

(18) 

— 

36.6 

’721) 

Remedial  reading 

30.6 

(19) 

7.6 

(14) 

38.2 

(20) 

Statistical  methods 

21.4 

(20) 

7.1 

(18) 

28.5 

(22)  1 

Social  foundations  of  education 

21.3 

(21) 

35.6 

(3) 

56.9 

(17)  1 

Special  education  (Hard  of  hearing.  Exceptional!) 

13.2 

(22) 

13.2 

j23L-  I 

Comparative  education 

7.1 

(23) 

— — 

7.1 

(12)  | 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  15  Element ary-junior  High  School  Librarians 

r 
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taken  in  Education*  Included  in  the  top  nine  category  by  both  groups  of 
librarians  are  (l)  Educational  Psychology,  (2)  Audio-visual  Methods,  (3)  Curricu- 
lum Development  and  Planning,  (U)  Educational  Methods  courses,  (£)  Child 
Psychology,  and  (6)  Practice  Teaching  in  subject  area  fields.  Rounding  out 
the  most  useful  nine  education  courses  taken  by  elementary  school  librarians 
are  (1)  Child  Development,  (2)  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading,  and  (3)  Elementary 
School  Curriculum,  and  by  elementary- junior  high  school  librarians  are  (l) 
Philosophy  of  Education,  (2)  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  and  (3)  Adolescent 
Psychology*  Out  of  the  twenty- three  courses,  those  working  with  young  adults 
rank  highly  courses  in  Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Adolescent  Psychology, 
while  those  working  with  younger  children  rank  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading 
and  Practice  Teaching  in  the  school  library  field  as  being  important  courses  in 
their  undergraduate  preparation*  Five  courses  that  rank  at  the  end  of  the  list 
for  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  librarians  include  (l)  Statistical 
Methods,  (2)  Social  Foundations  of  Education,  (3)  Special  Education  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing,  and  Exceptional  Children,  (it)  Comparative  Education,  and 
(5)  Tests  and  Measurement*  These  are  generally  graduate  courses  and  are  not 
part  of  the  regular  basic  teaching  curriculum.  Probably  very  few  of  these 
courses  were  taken  by  many  school  librarians* 

Except  for  courses  that  are  specially  designed  for  the  secondary  school 
level  such  as  Adolescent  Psychology,  Adolescent  Development,  and  Secondary 


„ ^ , - 5*6  57  SB  59  60 

School  Curriculum,  the  ratings  as  shown  in  Tables  0,  9§,  £,  and  on 

pages  2 itl  to  2Ij5  indicate  that  professional  education  courses  are  ranked  the 

same  by  those  working  with  young  adults  and  by  those  working  with  children* 


A composite  ranking  for  these  seven  tables  including  Tables  5i|  and  A,  which 
were  checked  by  175  elementary,  15  elementary- junior  high,  10l*  junior  high, 

31  junior -senior,  172  senior  high  school  librarians,  and  18  librarians  serving 
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Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Education  Taken 
by  104  Junior  High  School  Librarians 


Most 

Some 

Courses 

Useful 

Value 

Total 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

%• 

Rank 

Practice  teaching:  subject  area  fields 

70.1 

(1) 

17.2 

(11) 

87,3 

(1) 

Audio-visual  methods 

64.4 

(21 

22.0 

m 

86.4 

(2)  _ 

Educational  psychology 

54.4 

<3)  1 

54.4 

(1) 

(23) 

Child  development 

49.4 

(41 

18.1 

(10) 

67.5 

(7) 

Adolescent  development 

46.9 

(5) 

12.2 

(17) 

59.1 

191 

Educational  methods  courses 

43.1 

C61 

4*,? 

(4) 

94.4 

(3) 

Child  psychology 

42.0 

C7) 

17.0 

(12) 

59.0 

(10) 

Secondary  school  curriculum 

40.0 

(8) 

28.8 

(5) 

68.0 

(6) 

Curriculum  development  and  planning 

36.6 

(9) 

23.4 

(8) 

60.0 

(8) 

Practice  teach:  school  library 

33.8 

(10) 

4.7 

(22) 

38.3 

(16) 

Guidance  and  counselling 

32.2 

a i) 

13.1 

(16) 

45.6 

(13) 

Adolescent  psychology 

30.0 

(12) 

16.0 

(13) 

46.0 

(12) 

History  ol  education 

29.3 

(13) 

53.4 

(2) 

82.7 

(4)  . 

Philosophy  of  education 

28.8 

(14) 

50.4 

(3) 

79.2 

(5) 

Methods  of  teaching  reading 

27.5 

(15) 

14.2 

(15) 

41,7 

(14) 

Tests  and  measurement 

25.4 

(16) 

27.5 

(7) 

??,? 

(111  _ 

Psychology  of  learning 

22.1 

(17) 

15.3 

(14) 

37.4 

(17) 

Elementary  school  curriculum 

20.0 

(18) 

9.0 

(20) 

29.0 

(18) 

Remedial  reading 

18.3 

(19) 

10.1 

(19) 

28.4 

(19) 

Social  foundations  of  education 

12.0 

(20) 

27,5 

(6) 

39,5 

(15) 

Statistical  methods 

8.0 

(21) 

12.0 

<18) 

20.0 

(20) 

Comparative  education 

7.0 

(22) 

10.0 

(2D 

17.0 

(21) 

Special  education  (Hard  of  hearing,  exceptional] 

5.7 

^23) 

1,9 

(23) 

7.6 

(22) 

r 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  104  Junior  High  School  Librarians 


TA.II.E:  M 

Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Education  Taken 
by  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 


Most 

Some 

r~ 

Courses 

Usef  ul 

Value 

I Total  II 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

Practice  teaching:  subject  area  fields 

64.4 

(1) 

19.3 

(8) 

83.7 

(3) 

Psychology  of  learning 

64.4 

<2) 

12.fr 

77.2 

(4)  _ 

Child  psychology 

45.1 

73) 

16.1 

(10) 

61.2 

(10) 

fiducational  psychology 

45.1 

(4) 

51.5 

(2) 

96.6 

(1) 

Secondary  school  curriculum 

45.1 

i 5) 

19.3 

(9) 

64.4 

(9)  ) 

Adolescent  psychology 

45.0 

(6) 

9f6 

(17) 

54.6 

til)  1 

Guidance  and  counselling 

41.8 

(7) 

12.8 

(14) 

54.6 

(12) 

Audio- visual  methods 

38.6 

(8) 

25.8 

(6) 

64.4 

(71 

Child  development 

38.6 

(9) 

12.9 

(12) 

51.5 

(13)  | 

Practice  teach:  school  library 

38.6 

(10) 

r= 

38.6 

"716) 

Adolescent  development 

35.4 

(11) 

16.0 

51.4 

(14) 

Philosophy  of  education 

85.4 

(ii> 

^8.6 

(5) 

74.0 

(5> 

Curriculum  development  and  planning 

32.2 

m 1 

12.8 

<135 

45.0 

■7335  ; 

Bducational  methods  courses 

32.2 

(14) 

"30" 

?0.8 

(6)  1 

History  of  education  " 

22.5 

64.4 

tl) 

50 

^55  ! 

Methods  of  teaching  reading 

22.5 

(16) 

9.6 

(18) 

32.1 

(17)  

Tests  and  measurement 

19.3 

(17) 

45.1 

(3) 

64.4 

(8) 

Statistical  methods 

r167T 

(18) 

12.8 

(16) 

28.9 

(19) 

Elementary  school  curriculum 

12.8 

(19) 

6.4 

(19) 

19.2 

1155 

Remedial  reading 

12.8 

■7251” 

...  3.2 

(205 

16.0 

1515 

Social  foundations  of  education 

12.$ 

<ii) 

19.3 

(7) 

32.1 

1155 

Comparative  education 

3.2 

(22) 

r= 

3.2 

(22) 

| Special  education  (Hard  of  hearing  Exceptional}  — 

3.1 

(21)j 

. 3.1 

(235 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 


TABLE:  m 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Education  Taken 
b L 172  Senior  High  School  Librarians 


Most 

Useful 

Some 

Value 

Total 

Courses 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

%* 

Rank 

Practice  teaching:  subject  area  fields 

66.3 

(1) 

25.7 

(6) 

92.0 

OL. 

Educational  psychology 

49.9 

(2) 

51.5 

(1) 

91.4 

(2) 

Audio- visual  methods 

46.4 

(3) 

22.9 

X9J 

69.3 

(6)  . 

Educational  methods  courses 

45.2 

(4) 

36.9 

(4) 

82.1 

(3) 

Practice  teach  in  school  library 

38.7 

(5) 

6.3 

(21) 

45.0 

sl2) 

Secondary  school  curr*  tulum 

35.8 

(6)  1 

25.2 

121  - 

61.0 

(7) 

Ado le s cent  de ve lopment 

34.8 

_m 

10.0 

(19) 

44.8 

(13) 

Adolescent  psychology 

34.0 

(8) 

16.4 

(12) 

50.4 

(9) 

Curriculum  development  and  planning 

31.3 

M 

18.9 

(lli 

49.2 

“711) 

Child  development 

30.9 

(10) 

23.6 

(8) 

54.5 

W - 

History  of  education 

28.4 

(11) 

47.5 

(3) 

75.9 

<4) 

Philosophy  of  education 

26.1 

(12) 

49.3 

(2) 

*5.4 

(5) 

Child  psychology 

“257T 

(13) 

12.8 

(15) 

.'8.0 

(15) 

Psychology  of  learning 

24.6 

(14) 

14.6 

(13) 

39.2 

(14) 

Guidance  and  counselling 

24.2 

(IS) 

12.4 

(16) 

36.6 

(16) 

Methods  of  teaching  reading 

21.2 

(16) 

9.9 

(20) 

31.3 

(17) 

Remedial  reading  1 

16.4 

(17) 

4.6 

(22) 

21.0 

(21) 

Tests  and  measurement 

15.1 

(18) 

34.3 

(5) 

49.4 

(10) 

Social  foundations  of  education 

10.6 

(19) 

18.9 

(10) 

29.5 

(181 

Statistical  methods 

10.4 

(20) 

13.8 

(14) 

24.2 

(19) 

Elementary  school  curriculum 

$.9 

(21)  i 

11.6 

(18) 

21.5 

:2o) 

Comparative  education 

7.0 

(22) 

12.4 

mr 

19.4 

(22) 

Special  education  (Hard  of  hearing,  Exceptional) 

4.6 

(23) 

2.2 

(23) 

6.8 

<23) 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  172  Senior  High  School  Librarians 
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TABLE:  -m 

Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Education  Taken 

by  18  Grades  1-12  School 

Librarians 

Most 

Some 

Useful 

Value 

Total 

Courses 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

%• 

Rank 

Educ  at f onal  ds vcho logy 

83.2 

(1) 

27.7 

(4) 

110.9 

(1) 

Practice  teaching:  subject  area  fields 

77.7 

(2) 

11.1 

(16) 

88.8 

(2) 

Educational  methods  courses 

50.0 

(3) 

33.3 

(2) 

83.3 

(3) 

Methods  of  teaching  reading 

44.4 

(4) 

11.1 

(15) 

55.5 

(9) 

Child  development 

44.4 

(5) 

22.2 

(7) 

66.6 

(5) 

Curriculum  development  and  planning 

44.3 

(6) 

22.1 

(8) 

66.4 

(7)  ! 

Child  psychology 

38.8 

(7) 

16.6 

OIL 

55.4 

(10)  1 

Practice  teach  in  school  library 

38.8 

(8) 

— 

(23) 

38.8 

(16) 

Tests  and  measurement 

38.8 

(9) 

27.7 

(6) 

66.5 

2 ; 

Elementary  school  curriculum 

33.3 

(10) 

16.6 

(10) 

49.9 

(12) 

Secondary  school  curriculum 

33.3 

(11) 

2A.  1 

(9) 

55.4 

(11) 

Adolescent  development 

33.2 

(12) 

11.1 

(14) 

44.3 

”03) 

Adolescent  psychology 

33.2 

(13) 

5.5 

(18) 

38.7 

(17) 

Audio-visual  methods 

33.2 

(14) 

IOT 

(17) 

44.2 

( 15) 

History  of  education 

27.9 

(15) 

33.2 

(3) 

61.1 

__CS2 

Philosophy  of  education 

27.9 

016) 

49.9 

(1) 

77.8 

(4) 

Guidance  and  counselling 

27.7 

(17) 

5.5 

(20) 

33.2 

(18) 

Psychology  of  learning 

22.2 

(18)  ] 

5.5 

(22) 

27.7 

(21) 

Remedial  reading 

16.6 

(19)  1 

16.6 

(12) 

33.2 

(19) 

Social  foundations  of  education 

16.6 

(20) 

27.7 

(5) 

44.3 

(14) 

Statistical  methods 

16.6 

(21) 

16.6 

(13)  1 

33.2 

(20) 

Special  education  (Hard  of  hearing.  Exceptional] 

11.1 

(22) 

5.5 

(21) 

16.6 

(21) 

Comparative  education 

5.5 

(23) 

5.5 

(19)  1 

10.0 

(23) 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  18  Grades  1-12  Schools  Librarians 
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TABLE: 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Education  Taken 
by  33  Supervisors  of  the  District  Instructional  Materials  Center 


% per  cent  answered  out  of  33  Supervisors  of  the  District  Instructional 
Materials  Center 


i 


24" 


grades  1-12,  as  well  as  33  school  library  supervisors  point  this  up  clearly 
in  the  first  column  of  Chart  11. 


The  second  column  of  Chart  11  gives  a composite  ranking  of  the  same  courses 
by  the  seven  grouping  of  5>U8  school  librarians  indicating  those  courses  they 
recommend  for  school  librarians  serving  as  material  specialists.  This  shows 

4 1 63 

quite  a different  pattern  and  these  figures  were  taken  from  Tables  &.  62,  H. 

CH  45  46  47  68> 

9,  •,  9,  9,  and  9f  on  pages  2(j8  to  255. 

^hly  27%  to  hh%  of  the  librarians  checked  these  charts  for  courses  recommended 
while  $9%  to  92%  checked  the  charts  of  courses  taken.  The  audio-visual  methods 
course  is  the  only  course  that  maintains  approximately  the  same  rating  in  both 
columns  of  Chart  11,  namely  fourth  and  sixth  places.  This  course,  then,  con- 
tinues to  be  highly  recommended  by  those  serving  as  materials  specialist?  in  school 
libraries.  Moving  up  into  first  and  second  place  as  recommended  are  courses  in 
Remedial  Reading  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading.  Librarians  may  or  may  not 
have  taken  these  courses  but  do  recommend  them  as  being  important  for  school 
librarians  functioning  as  material  specialists.  Other  recommended  courses 
listed  in  the  upper  ten  rankings  include  Guidance  and  Counselling,  Practice 
Teaching  in  the  School  Library  Field,  Elementary  School  Curriculum,  Adolescent 


Psychology,  Adolescent  Development,  Curriculum  Development  and  Planning, 
Secondary  School  Curriculum,  and  Child  Development. 

Dropping  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  lists  are  courses  in  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  Practice  Teaching  in  subject  fields,  and  Educational  Methods 
courses.  Remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  are  the  causes  in  History  of 
Education,  Social  Foundations  of  Education,  and  Comparative  t/hioai,:on.  Moving 
up  into  higher  ratings  are  courses  in  Tests  and  Measurement,  and  Statistical 


Methods. 


These  straws  in  the  wind  reflecting  the  thinking  of  experienced  school 


Chart  11 

Rank  Order  of  Education  Courses  Rated  Most  Useful  and  Highly  Recommended 


Composite  Hank: 
Courses  Rated  Courses 

Most  Useful  Recommended 

Education  Courses  Taken  by  School  Librarians 

1 

19 

Educational  psychology 

3 

18 

Practice  teaching  - subject  fields 

6 

12 

Child  psychology 

6 

1* 

Audio-visual  methods 

6 

19 

Educational  methods  courses 

7 

10 

Child  development 

7 

9 

Curriculum  development  and  planning 

9 

10 

Secondary  school  curriculum 

10 

7 

Practice  teaching  - school  library 

10 

2 

Methods  of  teaching  reading 

11 

8 

Adolescent  psychology 

11 

12 

Philosophy  of  education 

11  / 

9 

Adolescent  development 

12 

11 

Psychology  of  learning 

13 

7 

Elementary  school  curriculum 

13 

6 

Guidance  and  counselling 

11* 

18 

History  of  education 

11* 

11* 

Special  education 

16 

11 

Tests  and  measurement 

18 

1 

Remedial  reading 

20 

17  • 

Social  foundations  of  education 

20 

13 

Statistical  methods 

22 

18 

Comparative  education 

-21*7- 


TABLE: 


Rating  of  Courses  in  Education  Recommended  for 

Librarians 

Serving  as  Materials  Specialists  in  175  Elementary  Schools 

Courses  Recommended  for 

I.M.C.*  Personnel 

Courses 

% 

1 • Methods  of  teaching  reading 

28.1 

2.  Remedial  reading 

27.8 

3.  Audio-visual  methods 

24.5 

4.  Practice  teach:  school  library 

5575 

5.  Elementary  school  curriculum 

21.0 

6.  Guidance  and  couse lling 

20.5 

7.  Curriculum  development  and  planning 

14. f 

8*  Child  development 

11.8 

9.  Child  psychology 

11.3 

10,  Adolescent  psychology 

10.2 

11.  Tests  and  measurement 

9,6 

12.  Psychology  of  learning 

2*5 

13.  Special  education  (Hard  of  hearing.  Exceptional) 

8,9  

14.  Philosophy  of  education 

8.4 

15.  Adolescent  development 

7.9 

16.  Education  methods  courses 

8*7 

17.  Statistical  methods 

6.6 

18.  Secondary  school  curriculum 

6.6 

19.  Social  foundations  of  education 

5.0 

20.  History  of  education 

5.0 

21.  Comparative  education 



22.-  Practice  teaching:  subject  area  fields 

4.8 

23.  Education  psychology 

4.5 

* Instructional  Materials  Center 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  175  Elementary  School  Librarians 
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TABLE:  62 

Rating  of  Courses  in  Education  Recommended  for  Librarians  Serving 
as  Materials  Specialists  in  15  Elementary- Junior  High  Schools 


Courses 

Courses  Recommended  for 
I.M.C.*  Personnel 
% 

1. 

Remedial  reading 



2. 

Elementary  school  curriculum 

28.4 

3. 

Secondary  school  curriculum 

28.4 

4. 

Child  development 

21.3 

5. 

Philosophy  of  education 

- 

6. 

Statistical  methods 

21.3 

7. 

Guidance  and  counselling 

m 

8. 

Methods  of  teaching  reading 

15.3 

9. 

Adolescent  development 

15.2 

10. 

Curriculum  development  and  planning 

15.2 

11. 

Adolescent  psychology 

14.2 

12. 

Audio-visual  methods 

13.2 

13. 

Psychology  of  learning 

13.2 

14. 

Tests  and  measurement 

Zii 

15. 

Education  psychology 

ZU. 

16. 

Social  foundations  of  education 

7.1 

17. 

History  of  education 

hi 

18. 

Comparative  education 

7.1 

19. 

Child  psychology 

7.1 

20. 

Practice  teach:  school  library 

6.6 

21. 

Special  education  (hard  of  hearing#  Exceptional/ 

6.6 

22. 

Educational  methods  courses 

23. 

Practice  teaching:  subject  area  fields 

•• 

* Instructional  Materials  Center 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  15  Elementary-Junior  High  School  Librarians 


TABLE : 


Rating  of  Courses  in  Education  Recommended  for  Librarians  Serving 


as  Materials  Specialists  in  104  Junior  High  Schools 


r 

Courses 

Course  Recommended  for 
I.M.C.*  Personnel 

% 

1. 

Remedial  reading 

3^5 

2. 

Methods  of  teaching  reading 

31.5 

3. 

Secondary  school  curriculum 

23.0 

4. 

Practice  teach:  school  library 

24.8 

5. 

Audio-visual  methods 

21.9 

6. 

Adolescent  psychology 

20.0 

7. 

Curriculum  development  and  planning 

19.2 

8. 

Guidance  and  counselling 

19.2 

9. 

Adolescent  development 

18.2 

10. 

Elementary  school  curriculum 

14.0 

i 

11. 

Psychology  of  learning 

13.2 

12. 

Special  education  (hard  of  hearing , Exceptional) 

11.4 

13. 

Tests  and  measurement 

ll.l 

14. 

Child  psychology 

11.0 

1 

IS. 

Child  development 

9.0 

1 

16. 

Philosophy  of  education 

9.0 

17. 

Statistical  methods 

8.0 

18. 

Social  foundations  of  education 

6.0 

19. 

Practice  teaching:  subject  area  fields 

5.7 

20. 

Comparative  education 

5.0 

21. 

History  of  education 

1.0 

22. 

Educational  methods  courses 

.... 

23. 

Educational  psychology 

— 

* Instructional  Materials  Center 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  104  Junior  High  School  Librarians 


&H 

TAB  LB  4» 


Rating  of  Courses  in  Education  Recommended  for  Librarians  Serving 
as  Materials  Specialists  in  31  Junior-Senior  High  Schools 


Courses 

Courses  Recommended  for 
I.M.C.*  Personnel 

r 

1. 

Methods  of  teaching  reading 

38.6 

2. 

Remedial  reading 

38.6 

3. 

Practice  teach:  school  library 

32.4 

4. 

Curriculum  development  and  planning 

32.1 

5. 

Adolescent  psychology 

29.0 

6. 

Adolescent  development 

28.9 

7. 

Audio-visual  methods 

25.6 

8. 

Guidance  and  counselling 

22.5 

9. 

Elementary  school  curriculum 

22.5 

10. 

Tests  and  measurement 

15.6 

11. 

Secondary  school  curriculum 

13.3 

12. 

Child  psychology 

12.8 

13. 

Statistical  methods 

12.8 

14. 

Special  education  (Hard  of  hearing,  Exceptional) 

9.6 

15. 

Comparative  education 

6.4 

16. 

Social  foundations  of  education 

4.4 

17. 

Child  development 

3.2 

18. 

Philosophy  of  education 

3.2  _ . 

19. 

Educational  methods  courses 

20. 

Educational  psychology 

— - 

21. 

History  of  education 

— 

22. 

Practice  teaching:  subject  area  fields 

23. 

Psychology  of  learning 

— 

. 

E 

* Instructional  Materials  Center 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 

> 
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TABLE:  • 


Rating  of  Courses  in  Education  Recommended  for  Librarians  Serving 
as  Materials  Specialists  in  172  Senior  High  Schools 


Courses 

Courses  Recommended  for 
I.M.C.*  Personnel 

% 

1. 

Remedial  reading 

27.0 

2. 

Methods  of  teaching  reading 

27.0 

3. 

Audio-visual  methods 

25.1 

4. 

Guidance  and  counselling 

“ 5374 

5. 

Adolescent  development 

■ a i.7 

6. 

Secondary  school  curriculum 

20.4 

7.. 

Curriculum  development  and  planning 

19.3 

8. 

Practice  teaching  in  school  library 

18.1 

9. 

Adolescent  psychology 

16.9 

10. 

Tests  and  measurement 

9.8 

11. 

Child  development 

9.2 

12. 

Elementary  school  curriculum 

8.6 

13. 

Psychology  of  learning 

8.0 

14. 

Child  psychology 

7.9 

15. 

History  of  education 

6.3 

16. 

Comparative  education 

6.2 

17. 

Statistical  methods 

5.7 

18. 

Special  education  (Hard  of  hearing,  Exceptional) 

5.0 

19. 

Philosophy  of  education 

4.6 

20. 

Social  foundations  of  education 

4.5 

21. 

Educational  psychology 

3.3 

22. 

Practice  teaching:  subject  area  fields 

1.6 

23. 

Educational  methods  courses 

1.0 

* Instructional  Materials  Center 

% er  cent  answered  out  of  172  Senior  High  School  Librarians 


1 

TABLE: 


Rating  of  Courses  in  Education  Recommended  for  Librarians  Serving 
as  Materials  Specialists  in  18  Grades  1-12  Schools 

Courses  Recommended  for 
I.M.C*  Personnel 

Courses  % 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Guidance  and  counselling  44.3 
Methods  of  teaching  reading  38.8 
Audio-visual  methods  38.7 

4. 

Remedial  reading  33.3 

5. 

Practice  teach  in  school  library  27.6 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Adolescent  psychology  22.1 
Elementary  school  curriculum  21.1 
Adolescent  development  22.0 

9. 

Child  development  22.0 

10. 

Child  psychology  16.6 

i 11. 
; 12. 

Secondary  school  curriculum  16.6 

Statistical  methods  16.6 

13. 

Tests  and  measurement  16.6 

14. 

Curriculum  development  and  planning  11.1  

15. 

Psychology  of  learning  11.1 

16. 

17. 

18. 

Special  education  (Hard  of  hearing.  Exceptional)  11.1  . 

Educational  methods  courses  5.5 

Educational  psycho logy  5.5 

19. 

Social  foundations  of  education  5.5 

20. 

Comparative  education  

21. 

History  of  education  

22. 

Philosophy  of  education  — — 

23. 

Practice  teaching:  subject  area  fields  

★ 

Instructional  Materials  Center 

% 

per  cent  answered  out  of  18  Grades  1-12  Schools  Librarians 

TABLE:  W 

T- 

) Rating  of  Courses  in  Education  Recommended  for  Supervisor  Serving 

as  Materials  Specialists  in  33  District  Instructional  Materials  Centers 


Courses 

Courses  Recommended  for 
I.M.C.*  Personnel 

% 

1. 

Audio-visual  methods 

36.1 

2. 

Methods  of  teaching  reading 

30,9 

3. 

Remedial  reading 

30.9 

4. 

Elementary  school  curriculum 

29.6 

5. 

Practice  teach  in  school  library 

27.1 

6. 

Child  development 

26.6 

7. 

Guidance  and  counselling 

24.0 

8. 

Tests  and  measurement 

23.9 

9. 

Statistical  method? 

23.2 

10. 

Adolescent  psychology 

22.2 

11. 

Child  psychology 

22.2 

12. 

Practice  teaching:  subject  area  fields 

21.0 

13. 

Adolescent  development 

20.6 

14. 

Curriculum  development  and  planning 

17.1 

15. 

Psychology  of  learning 

15.1 

16. 

Social  foundations  of  education 

10.0 

17. 

Special  education  (Hard  of  hearing*  Exceptional) 

9.0 

18. 

Secondary  school  curriculum 

7.4 

19. 

Philosophy  of  education 

6.6 

20. 

History  of  education 

6.6 

21. 

Comparative  education 

3.3 

22. 

Educational  psychology 

3.3 

23.  Educational  methods  courses  3.0 




| * Instructional  Materials  Center 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  33  District  Instructional  Materials 
Center  Supervisors 
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librarians  coincide  with  the  thinking  of  some  school  library  educators  who 
believe  that  school  librarians  need  courses  in  curriculum  planning,  reading 
methods,  guidance  and  counselling,  audio-visual  methods,  and  practice  teaching 
in  the  school  library  field  rather  than  practice  teaching  in  subject  fields. 
This  could  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  prescribed  curriculum  in  education 
for  school  librarians  does  not  necessarily  need  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
for  the  classroom  teacher.  Librarians,  however,  indicate  a need  for  courses  in 
education  that  will  enable  them  to  work  more  effectively  with  teachers  in 
curriculum  planning  and  in  guiding  students  in  the  use  of  all  types  of  in- 
structional materials  - print  and  nonprint  - in  terms  of  student  needs  and 
interests . 


Professional  Courses  in  Library  Science 

Compiling  a composite  list  of  titles  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses 

in  librarianship  was  not  as  simple  as  it  might  seem.  Not  only  did  titles  for 

the  same  course  vary  greatly,  but  descriptions  of  courses  indicated  that  titles 

were  sometimes  misleading.  From  the  catalogs  of  all  the  accredited  library 

schools  and  representative  catalogs  of  undergraduate  courses  offered  throughout 

the  country,  the  most  descriptive  terms  were  used  to  simplify  checking. 

A very  consistent  pattern  was  found  of  the  rating  of  all  the  51*1  school 

librarians  who  checked  the  thirty-five  courses  in  library  science  offered,  taken, 

and  found  most  useful  in  their  library  work.  These  ratings  are  found  in  Tables 

4>9  70  7/  1%  73  7 V yjr" 

09  1*9  W,  A,  M,  and  # on  pages  257  to  263. 

A comparative  ranking  of  these  tables  is  found  on  Chart  12.  The  only  exception 
were  special  courses  for  specific  age  groups  such  as  materials  and  services  for 
children,  for  young  adults,  or  for  adults,  and  for  the  course  in  storytelling. 
These  were  rated  higher  or  lover  by  elementary,  junior,  or  senior  high  school 

-256- 


y\ 

TABLE:  • 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Science  Taken 
by  175  Elementary  School  Librarians 


Most 

Some 

Useful 

Value 

Total 

Courses 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

Cataloging  and  classification 

90.8 

(i) 

3.9 

(16) 

94.7 

<I> 

Reference  materials  and  services 

84.5 

(2) 

9.1 

(5) 

93.6 

(2) 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials 
for  children 

75.2 

(3) 

5.7 

(11) 

80.9 

(3) 

School  Library  administration  and  organization 

72.9 

(4) 

5.0 

(15) 

77.9 

(4)  1 

History  of  children’s  literature 

64.6 

(5) 

8.5 

(7)  I 

73.1 

<5) , 

General  library  administration 

57.0 

(6) 

9.7 

(3) 

66.7 

(6)  1 

Library  services  to  children 

46.2 

(7) 

3.9 

(17) 

50.1 

(7) 

Punction  of  the  library  in  the  school 

38.9 

(8) 

5.1 

(13) 

44.0 

(ID  , 

Audio-visual  services  and  equipment 

36.1 

(9) 

10.2 

(2) 

46.3 

(8)  1 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  children 

35.4 

(10) 

6.2 

(10) 

41.6 

(10) 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials 
for  young  adults 

33.0 

(11) 

9.6 

(4) 

42.6 

(9) 

Story  telling 

30.2 

(12) 

3.9 

(19) 

34.1 

Tl2)  1 

Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

20.0 

(13) 

1.6 

(29) 

21.6 

( 16)  ’ 

Internship  in  the  school  library  (credit  course) 

19.4 

(14) 

— 

(36) 

19.4 

(i9)  : 

History  of  books  and  printing 

17.7 

(15) 

15.4 

(1) 

23.1 

(14)  “! 

literature  of  the  social  science 

17.2 

(16) 

1.1 

(32) 

18.2 

(21) 

Administration  of  instructional  materials 
center 

17.1 

(17) 

2.2 

(25) 

19.3 

(20)  ] 

Practice  work  or  field  work  (required  but 
non  credit 

17.0 

(18) 

3.9 

(18) 

20.9 

(17) 

Research  methods 

16.5 

(19) 

9.0 

(6) 

25.5 

HI)  1 

Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 

15.4 

(20) 

7.3 

(8) 

22.7 

(15) 

History  of  libraries 

14.2 

(21) 

5.6 

(12) 

19.8 

(18) 

Library  services  to  young  adults 

14.2 

122)  “ 

2.8 

(22) 

17.0 

(22) 

Physical  problems  of  libraries 

il3.0 

"T_ 

3.4 

(20) 

16.4 

(23) 

Literature  of  the  sciences 

12.6 

(24) 

1.6 

(28) 

14.2 

(24) 

Literature  of  humanities 

12.5 

(25) 

1.0 

(35) 

13.5 

(25) 

Library  resources 

11.4 

(26) 

1.7 

(27) 

13.1 

(26) 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  young  adults 

9.1 

(27) 

2.8 

(24) 

11.9 

(28) 

Communication  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
libraries 

8.5 

(28) 

3.3 

(21) 

11.8 

(29) 

Library  in  society 

6.2 

(29) 

6.8 

(9) 

13.0 

(27) 

Government  documents 

5.6 

(30) 

5.0 

(14) 

10.6 

(30)  , 

Research  studies  in  reading 

5.0 

(31) 

2.8 

(23) 

7.8 

(31) 

Larger  units  of  library  organization 

4.5 

(32) 

1.1 

(31) 

5.6 

(32)  i 

Adult  education 

2.8 

(33) 

2.2 

(26) 

5.0 

(33) 

Adult  education 

.5 

1.0 

(33) 

1.5 

(36) 

Library ' automation 

1.7 

(34) 

1.0 

(34) 

2.7 

(35T“1 

Documentation 

1.6 

135)  1 

1.1 

(30) 

2.t 

(34) 

% percent  answered  out  of  175  Elementary  Schools  Librarian 
**  On  the  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and  33  were  both  listed  as  Adult  Education, 


TABLE: 


70 


Rating;  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Science  Taken 

by  14  Elementary- Junior  High  School 

Librarians 

Courses 

Most 

Useful 

Some 

Value 

Total 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

Reference  materials  and  services 

107.6 

(1) 

22.9 

(4) 

130.5 

(1) 

Cataloging  and  classification 

99.9 

(2) 

15.3 

(8) 

115.2 

(2) 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for 
children 

92.8 

(3) 

14.2 

(11) 

107.0 

(3) 

History  of  children's  literature 

85.7 

(4) 

14.2 

(9) 

99.9 

(4)  ! 

Library  services  to  children 

78.5 

(5) 

7.1 

(21) 

85.6 

(5) 

School  library  administration  and  organization 

71.4 

(6) 

14.2 

(10) 

85.6 

(6) 

Audio-visual  services  and  eouipment 

64.2 

(7) 

21.3 

(5) 

85.5 

(7)  1 

General  library  administration 

61.4 

(8) 

.... 

61.4 

(9) 

History  of  books  and  printing 

49.9 

(9) 

29.5 

(2) 

79.4 

(8) 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for 
young  adults 

42.8 

(10) 

14.2 

(18) 

57.0 

(10) 

Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 

42.7 

(11) 

• 

42.7 

(16) 

History  of  libraries 

35.6 

(12) 

21.3 

(6) 

56.9 

(11) 

Library  services  to  young  adults 

35.6 

(13) 

7.1 

(17) 

42.7 

(14) 

Story  telling 

35.6 

(14) 

7.1 

(23) 

42.7 

(17) 

Practice  work  or  field  work  (required  but 
non-credit) 

35.6 

(15) 

7.1 

(19) 

42.7 

(15) 

Internship  in  the  school  library  (credit  course! 

28.5 

(16) 

7.1 

(15) 

35.6 

(19) 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  children 

28.5 

(17) 

21.3 

(7) 

49.8 

(12) 

Literature  of  humanities 

21.4 

(18) 

— 

21.4 

(22) 

Library  resources 

21.4 

(19) 

7.1 

(16) 

28.5 

(20) 

Administration  of  instructional  materials  Centex 

21.3 

(20) 

• 

21.3 

(23) 

Function  of  the  library  in  the  school 

21.3 

(21) 

7.1 

(13) 

28.4 

(21) 

**Adult  education 

14.2 

(22) 



(25) 

14.2 

(25) 

**  dult  education 

7.1 

~ZzS) 

— 

— TT 

(30) 

library  in  society 

14.2 

w 

28.5 

(3) 

42.7 

(13) 

Literature  of  the  sciences 

14.2 

(24) 

14.2 

(26) 

Literature  of  the  social  sciences 

14.2 

T5sT 

14.2 

(27) 

Physical  problems  of  libraires 

1*.2 

(26) 

7.1 

(18) 

21.3 

(24) 

Research  methods 

14.2 

(27) 

— 

14.2 

(28) 

Communication  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
libraries 

7.1 

(29) 

29.5 

(1) 

36.6 

(18) 

Larger  units  of  library  organization 

7.1 

T5oT 

7.1 

(32)  1 

Research  studies  in  reading 

7.1 

731 T 

7.1 

(20) 

14.2 

(29) 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for 
young  adults 

7.1 

(32) 

— 

7.1 

(33) 

Documentation 

.... 

.... 

Government  documents 

* 

7.1 

(14) 

7.1 

(31) 

Library  automation 

— *«— 

\ 

.... 

Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

7.1 

(22) 

7.1 

(34) 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  14  Elementary-Junior  High  School 

Libraries 

On  the  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and 

33  were 

both 

listed 

as  Adult 

Education 

25* 

ERIC 

7/ 

TABLE : ■§ 

Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Science  Taken 
by  101  Junior  High  School  Librarians 

Courses 

Most 

Useful 

Some 

Value 

Total 

% Rank 

%•  Rank 

%’  Rank 

Reference  materials  and  services 

96.0  (1) 

9.8  (14) 

105.8  (2) 

Cataloging  and  classification 

91.9  (2)  1 

‘ 14.7  ■ C6) — 

lto.6  CD 

School  library  administration  and  organization 

85.1  (3) 

11.8  (9)  ^ 

96.9  (3) 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials 
for  children 

77.1  (4) 

9.8  (15) 

86.9  (4) 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for 
young  adults 

70.0  (5) 

5.0  (27) 

75.0  (6) 

General  library  administration 

68.2  (6) 

15.8  (5) 

84.0  (5) 

Function  of  the  library  in  the  school 

56.0  (7) 

12.0  (8) 

68.0  (8)  1 

Audio-visual  services  and  equipment 

52.0  (8) 

14.0  (7) 

66.0  (9) 

Library  services  to  children 

51.0  (9) 

6.0  (22) 

57.0  (12)  1 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  children 

51.0  (10) 

8.0  (17) 

59.0  (10) 

History  of  childrens  literature 

48.0  (11) 

24.0  (2) 

72.0  (7) 

Library  services  to  young  adults 

44.0  (12) 

6.0  (23) 

50.0  (13) 

History  of  books  and  printing 

39.6  (13) 

17.6  (3) 

57.2  (11) 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  young  adults 

34.0  (14) 

5,0  (29) 

39.0  (17) 

Research  methods 

32.0  (15) 

11,0  (10) 

43.0  (15) 

Practice  work  or  field  work  (required  but 
non-  credit) 

31.2  (16) 

1.0  (36) 

32.2  (23) 

Library  resources 

29.2  (17) 

6,0  (25) 

35.2  (19) 

Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

28.6  (18) 

5.8  (26) 

34.4  (20) 

Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 

27.6  (19) 

10.8  (12) 

38,4  (18) 

Story  telling 

26.0  (20) 

16,0  (4) 

42.0  (16) 

Internship  in  the  school  library  (credit  course) 

24.1  (21) 

3.0  (34) 

27.1  (27) 

Literature  of  humanities 

23.7  (22) 

9.8  (13) 

33.5  (22) 

History  of  libraries 

22.7  (23) 

25.7  (1) 

48.4  (14) 

Physical  problems  of  libraries 

21.0  (24) 

7.0  (19) 

^8.0  (26) 

Administration  of  instructional  materials  center 

20.7  (25) 

7,8  (18) 

28.5  (24) 

Library  in  society 

19.0  (26) 

9.0  (16) 

28.0  (25) 

Literature  of  the  social  sciences 

16.7  (27) 

6,9  (20) 

33.6  (21) 

Government  documents 

15.0  (28) 

11.0  (10) 

26.0  (28) 

Communication  roles  and  responsibilities 
ot  lioranes 

13.7  (29) 

6.8  (21) 

20.5  (29) 

Literature  of  the  sciences 

10.8  (30) 

4.8  (31) 

15.6  (30)  j 

Larger  units  of  library  organization 

9.6  (31) 

5.0  (28) 

14.0  (31) 

** Adult  education 

6.8  (32) 

J.9  (35) 

8.7  (36) 

**Adult  education 

— 

--- 



Documentation 

6.0  (33  J 

4.0  (32) 

10.0  (34) 

Research  studies  in  reading 

S.O  (34) 

6,0  (24) 

12.0  (32) 

Library  automation 

5.0  (35) 

4,0  (33) 

9,0  (35)  1 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  101  Junior  High  School  librarians.. 

On  the  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and  33  were  tjoth  listed  as  Adult  Education 
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TABLE:  W 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Science  Taken 
by  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 


Most 

Useful 

Some 

Value 

Total 

Courses 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

Cataloging  and  classification 

99,9 

(1) 

6.4 

(12) 

106.3 

(1) 

Reference  materials  and  services 

96.7 

"T27 

372" 

~T22 T 

99.9 

(2) 

— i 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for 
young  adults 

80,6 

(3) 

3. 

(29) 

83.8 

(3) 

General  norary  administration 

70,9 

(4) 

9.6 

(6) 

80.5 

(4) 

School  library  administration  and  organization 

64,4 

(5) 

3.2 

(24) 

67.6 

(5)  1 

Selection  and  use  of  prin* ?d  materials  for 
children 

64,4 

(6) 

3.2 

(28) 

67.6 

.(6) 

Library  services  to  young  adults 

“51.5 

(7; 

6.4 

(14) 

57.9 

(9) 

Selection  and  use  olT adult  materials 

51.5 

(8) 

3.2 

(2sy  1 

54.7 

Literature  of  humanities 

48,3 

(9) 

9.6 

(8) 

57.9 

(10)  ] 

Audio-visual  services  and  equipment 

-&7T 

■ nor- 

S^.6 

(5) 

54.7 

(11) 

Function  of  the  library  in  the  school 

45.1 

(11) 

6.4 

(13) 

51.5 

(14) 

Literature  of  the  social  sciences 

45,1 

(12) 

9.6 

(10) 

54,7 

U2) 

History  of  children’s  literature 

41.8 

(13) 

22.5 

(2) 

64,3 

(7) 

Library  services  tq.  children 

41,8 

(14) 

3.2 

(19) 

45.0 

(18)  1 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  children 

38,7 

(15) 

3.2 

(26) 

41.9 

(15) 

Library  resources 

38,6 

(16) 



38.6 

(19) 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  young  adults 

38,6 

(17) 

3.2 

(27) 

41.8 

(16) 

History  of  books  and  printing 

H35.4 

(18) 

26.1 

Ul 

61.5 

(81_  ~ 

History  of  libraries 

35.4 

(19)~ 

9.6 

(7) 

45.0 

(17) 

Research  methods 

32.2 

(2Q1 

3.2 

(23) 

35.4 

(21) 

Literature  of  the  sciences 

29.0 

(21) 

9.6 

C9) 

38,6 

(20)  , 

Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

27,7 

(22) 

3.2 

(30) 

30.9 

(22) 

Practice  work  or  field  work  (required  but 
non-credit) 

25.8 

(23) 

3.2 

(21) 

29.0 

(23) 

Internship  in  the  school  library (credit  course) 

25,7 

(24) 

25.7 

(26) 

Communication  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
libraries 

19.4 

(25) 

— 

19.4 

(27) 

Administration  of  instructional  materials  center 

16.1 

(26) 

16.1 

(30) 

** Adult  education 

12.9 

(27) 

3.2 

(171  . 

16.1 

(31)  , 

**Adult  education 

3.2 

(33) 

6.4 

(ID 

9.6 

(33) 

Library  in  society 

12.9 

(28) 

12.9 

(3  ) 

25.8 

(24) 

Research  studies  in  reading 

12.9 

(29) 

6.4 

(15) 

19.3 

(28)  | 

Government  docurents 

12.9 

(30) 

12.8 

(4  ) 

25.7 

625)  1 

Physicaf  problems  of  libraries 

12.8 

“T3I5 

3.2 

(21 ) 

16.0 

(32)  9 

Story  telling 

12.8 

132 li 

6.4 

(16) 

19. 2_ 

(29)  1 

Larger  units  of  library  organization 

3.2 

(34) 

3.2 

(35)  fl 

Library  automation 



— M- 

a 

Documentation 



3.2 

(18) 

3.2 

(34)  1 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 
**On  the  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and  33  were  both  listed  as  Adult  Education 
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TABLE: 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Science  Taken 
by  173  Senior  High  School  Librarians 


Courses 

Most 

Useful 

Some 

Value 

Total 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

%* 

Rank 

Reference  materials  and  services 

106.5 

(1) 

6.4 

(18) 

112.9 

(2) 

Cataloging  and  classification 

97.8 

(2) 

34.8 

(1) 

^32. 6 

(1) 

School  library  administration  and  organization 

81.9 

<31 

2.1 

(31) 

8 .C 

(4) 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for 
young  adults 

80.5 

(4) 

4.0 

(26) 

84.5 

(3) 

General  library  administration 

60.4 

(5) 

15.6 

(6) 

76.0 

(5) 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for 
children 

58.9 

(6) 

11.9 

(10) 

70.7 

(6) 

Function  of  the  library  in  the  school 

50.1 

(7) 

9.8 

(13) 

59.9 

(8) 

History  of  children's  literature 

43.0 

(8) 

17.9 

(4) 

60.9 

(7) 

Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 

42.8 

(9) 

10.6 

(12) 

53.4 

(10) 

Library  services  to  young  adults 

42.3 

(10) 

7.0 

(14) 

49.3 

(13) 

Audio-visual  services  and  equipment 

40.0 

( 11) 

15.0 

(7) 

55.0 

(9) 

Literature  of  humanities 

34.4 

(12) 

5.2 

(23) 

39.6 

(14) 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  young  adults 

30.0 

(13) 

4.0 

(28) 

34.0 

(18) 

History  of  books  and  printing 

29.4 

(14) 

22.4 

(3) 

51.8 

(11) 

Literature  of  the  social  sciences 

29.1 

(15) 

6.4 

(19) 

35.5 

(16) 

Library  services  to  children 

28.7 

(16) 

5.2 

(24) 

33.9 

(19) 

Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

28.5 

(17) 

4.0 

(27) 

32.5 

(21) 

Literature  of  the  sciences 

27.3 

(18) 

6.4 

(20) 

33.7 

(20) 

History  of  libraries 

25.4 

(19) 

25.4 

(2)  1 

50.8 

(12) 

Practice  work  or  field  work  (required 
non-credit) 

25.2 

(20) 

6.2 

(21) 

31.4 

(24) 

Research  methods 

24.4 

(21) 

14.2 

(9) 

38.6 

(15) 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  children 

20.5 

(22) 

11.2 

(11) 

31.7 

(22) 

Story  telling  ] 

19.6 

(23) 

14.9 

(8) 

34.5 

(17) 

Physical  problems  of  libraries 

17.2 

(24) 

6.4 

(17) 

23.6 

(25) 

Communication  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  libraries 

15.5 

(25) 

6.8 

(16) 

22.3 

(26) 

Library  resources 

15.1 

(26) 

5.2 

(22) 

20.3 

(27) 

Library  in  society 

14.7 

(27) 

17,0 

(5) 

31.7 

(23) 

Internship  in  school  library  (credit) 

14.0 

(28) 

1.0 

(34) 

15.0 

(29) 

Administration  of  instructional  materials  center 

11.5 

(29) 

2.2 

(29) 

13.7 

(30) 

Government  documents 

11.5 

(30) 

6.9 

(15) 

18.4 

(28) 

Larger  units  of  library  organization  J 

8.8 

(31) 

4.6 

(25) 

13.4 

(31) 

Research  studies  in  reading 

6.9 

(32) 

2.2 

(30) 

9.1 

(32) 

Documentation 

6.4 

(33) 

1.1 

(31) 

7.5 

(33) 

*Adult  education 

5.1 

(34) 

1.1 

(33) 

6.2 

(34) 

►Adult  education 

3.9 

(35) 

1.0 

(35) 

5.7 

(35) 

Library  automation 

.5 

TJSJ  1 

— nr 

UbV 

—or 

T351 i 

*★ 


% per  cent  answered  out  of  173  Senior  High  School  Librarians 

On  the  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and  33  were  both  listed  as  Adult  Education 
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TABLE:  Wt 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Science  Taken 
by  18  Schools  Grades  1-12  Librarians 


Courses 

Most 

Useful 

Some 

Value 

Total 

% Rank 

% Rank 

% Rank 

Reference  materials  and  services 

99.9  (1) 

_ _ _ 

99.9  (1) 

Cataloging  and  classification 

94.3  (2) 

— — 

94.3  (2) 

School  library  administration  and  organization 

88,8  (3) 

— — 

88.8  (3) 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for 
children 

77,6  (4) 

77.6  (5) 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for 
young  adults 

66.6 

— 

66.6  (7) 

General  library  administration 

66.5  (6) 

16.6  (1) 

83.1  (4)  • 1 

History  of  children’s  literature 

60  rn 

lt.Y  (3)  j 

72.1  (6)  j 

Library  services  to  children 

59.9  (8) 

— 

5 9.9  (8) 

Library  services  to  young  adults 

“49l9  (F| 

— 

49.9  (93 

Function  of  the  library  in  the  school 

“4473  (10) 

5.5  (9) 

40  riCf)  ; 

Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 

33.3  (11) 

5.5  (12) 

38.8  (12) 

Library  resources 

33.2  (12) 

— 

33.2  (17)  ^ 

Story  telling 

33.2  (13) 

5.5  (14) 

38.7  (13) 

Audio-visual  services  and  equipment 

27.7  (14) 

5.5  (8)  1 

33.2  (14) 

History  of  books  and  printing 

27.7  "(15) 

16.6  (2) 

44.3  (11) 

Internship  in  the  school  library  (credit  course) 

27.7  (16) 

... 

27.7  (19) 

Literature  of  humanities 

27.7  (17) 

5.5  (11) 

33.2  (15) 

Physical  problems  of  libraries 

27,7  (18) 

— 

27.7  (20) 

Plenties  work  or  field  work  (reauired  but 

lie  r>- credit} 

27.7  (19) 

— 

27.7  (21) 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  young  adults 

27.7  (20) 

— 

27.7  (24) 

Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

27.7  (21) 

— 

27.7  (22) 

Literature  of  the  social  sciences 

22.2  (22) 

10.0  (6) 

32.2  (16) 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  children 

22.1  (23) 

5.5  (13) 

27.6  (23) 

/ ' Lustration  of  instructional  materials  center 

16.6  (24) 

16.6  (27) 

Cc.r  mication  roles  and  responsibilities  of 

j :U'-.  dries 

16.6  (25) 

- — 

16.6  (28) 

G y err:,  cent  documents 

16.6  (26) 

5.5  (1$) 

22.1  (26) 

II:  stony  of  libraries 

16.6  (27) 

11.1  (4)> 

27.7  (18) 

Library  in  society 

16.6  (28) 

# \ 

16.6  (29) 

Research  methods 

16.6  (29) 



16.6  (30) 

** Arln it  education 

11.1  (30) 



>11.1  (21) 

Adult  education 

5.5  (33) 

5.5  (?)  . 

10-0  132)  __  1 

**Literature  of  the  sciences 

11.1  (31) 

11.1  (51'  . 

22.2  (25) 

Reseach  studies  in  reading 

10.0  (32) 

(31) . ... 

10.0  (33) 

Larger  units  of  library  organization 

5.5  (34) 

5.5  (34) 

Pocucisntation 

— 

— 

1 

Library  automation 

— 



mmmmmmmrn  J 

" per  cent  answered  out  of  18  schools  grades  1-12  librarians  1 

C.i  the  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and  33  were  both  listed  as  ^dult  Education  1 
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TABLE: 

Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Sciei 
by  29  Supervisors  of  the  District  Instructional  Mater 

ice  Taken 
ials  Center 

Courses 

Most 

Useful 

Some 

Value 

Total 

% Rank 

% Rank 

% Rank 

Reference  materials  and  services 

71.3  (1) 

(35) 

71.3  (2) 

Cataloging  and  classification 

64.2  (2) 

10.7  (7) 

74.9  (1) 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  mateiials 
for  children 

62.0  (3) 

3.4  (30) 

65.4  (3) 

School  library  administration  and  organization 

58.5  (4) 

3.4  (28) 

61.9  (6) 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials—  young  adulte 

58.5  (5) 

6.8  (18) 

65.3  (4) 

General  library  administration  H 

46.4  (6) 

14.2  (4) 

60.6  (7)  , 

Library  services  to  children 

44.8  (7) 

3.4  (25) 

48.2  (9)  1 

History  of  children’s  literature 

37.8  (8) 

20.5  (2) 

58.3  (8)  'j 

Audio-visual  services  and  eauipment 

37.5  (9) 

10.2  (10) 

46.7  (10) 

Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 

34.4  (10) 

10.3  (9) 

44.7  (11)  1 

Function  of  the  library  in  the  school 

34.3  (11) 

6.8  (12) 

41.1  (13)  1 

Library  services  to  young  adults 

31.0  (12) 

6.8  (14) 

37.8  (29)  i 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  children 

30.9  (13) 

3.4  (29) 

- ■ - ■■  ■ -i 

64.3  (5) 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  young  adults 

29.9  (14) 

3.4  (31) 

22.3  (15) 

Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

24.6  (15) 

24.0  (23)  ‘ 

History  of  books  and  printing 

20.6  (16) 

26.0  (1) 

41.2  (12) 

Literature  of  the  social  sciences 

20.6  (17) 

6.8  (16) 

27.4 (18) « 

Literature  of  the  sciences 

20.6  (18) 

3.4  (26) 

24.0  (24)  ! 

Research  methods 

20.6  (19) 

17.1  (3) 

.37.7  (14)  ■ 

Literature  of  humanities 

20.5  (20) 

6.8  (15) 

27.3  (20) 

Practice  work  or  field  work  (required  but 
non-credit) 

20.5  (21) 

3.4  (27) 

24.9  (21) 

Administration  of  instructional  materials  center 

17.2  (22) 

6.8  (11) 

24.0  (22) 

History  of  libraries 

17.1  (23) 

13.7  (6) 

30.8  (16) 

Physical  problems  of  libraries 

17.1  (24) 

10.3  (8) 

27.4  (19) 

communication  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  libraries 

13.7  (25) 



13.7  (30) 

Government  documents 

13.7  (26) 

13.7  (5) 

27.4  (17) 

Internship  in  the  school  library  (credit) 

13.7  (27) 

3.4  (22) 

.17.1  (25) 

Library  resources 

13.7  (28) 

3.4  (24) 

17.1  (27) 

Story  telling 

13.7  (29) 

6.8  (19) 

20.5  (25) 

Larger  units  of  library  organization 

10.2  (30) 

3.4  (23) 

13.6  (31) 

Library  in  society  1 

10.2  (31) 

6.8  (13) 

17.0  (28) 

Documentation 

3.4  (32) 

3.4  (21) 

6.8  (32) 

**Adult  education  | 

★★Adult  education  1 

— — — - 

3.4  (20) 

3.4)  (34) 

Library  automation 

— — _ — 

Research  studies  in  reading 

— 

6.8  (17) 

6.8  (33) 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  29  District  Instructional  Materials  Center  Specialists 
**  On  the  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and  33  were  listed  as  Adult  Education 
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Chart  12 


Rank  Order  of  Library  Science  Courses  Rated  Most  Useful  and  Highly  Recommended 


Composite  Rank: 

Courses  Rated  Courses  Library  Science  Courses  Taken  by  School 

Most  Useful  Recommended  Librarians 


1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


3U 

31 

28 

29 

25 
20 

33 

27 

h 

16 

26 

30 
10 

22 

lh 

2h 

2 

5 

15 

8 


Reference  materials  and  services 

Cataloging  and  classification 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials 
for  children 

School  library  administration  and  organi- 
zation 

General  library  administration 

Selection  of  printed  materials  for 
young  adults 

History  of  children's  literature 

Library  service  to  children 

Audio-visual  services  and  equipment 

Function  of  the  library  in  the  school 

Library  service  to  young  adults 

Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials  for 
children 

History  of  books  and  printing 

Literature  of  the  humanities 

Field  work  - no  credit 

Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials  for 
young  adults 

Literature  of  the  social  sciences 

Story  telling 
-26U-. 


Chart  12  (cont) 


Rank  Order  of  Library  Science  Courses  Rated  Most  Useful  and  Highly  Recommended 


Composite 
Courses -Rated 
Most  Useful 

Rank: 

Courses 

Recommended 

Library  Science  Courses  Taken  by  School 
Librarians 

21 

19 

Library  resources 

22 

32 

History  of  libraries 

23 

3 

Internship  in  school  libraries  - for  credit 

2h 

13 

Research  methods 

25 

1 

Administration  of  an  IMC 

26 

11 

Physical  problems  of  libraries 

27 

12 

Literature  of  the  sciences 

28 

7 

Communication  role  of  libraries 

29 

9 

Research  studies  in  reading 

; 30 

21 

The  library  in  society 

31 

18 

Government  documents 

32 

23 

Larger  units  of  library  organization 

33 

35 

Adult  education 

3k 

17 

Documentation  w 

35 

6 

Library  automation 

-265- 


librarians  depending  on  the  age  group  with  whom  they  worked.  None  of  these 
special  courses,  howrever,  were  rated  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  by  any  of  the 
librarians . 

The  courses  that  were  found  most  useful  were  the  standard  basic  courses 
offered  in  library  education  programs.  They  included  (l)  Reference,  (2) 

Cataloging,  (3)  Selection  of  Printed  and  Audio-visual  Materials  for  Children 
and  Young  Adults,  (U)  Library  Services  for  Children  and  Young  Adults,  (5) 

School  Library  Administration  and  Organization,  (6)  general  Library  Administration, 
(7)  Audio-visual  Services  and  Equipment,  and  (8)  the  History  of  Children's 
Literature . 

Specialized  courses  of  more  value  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
librarians  included  (l)  Literature  of  the  Humanities,  (2)  Literature  of  the 
Social  Sciences,  (3)  Selection  and  Use  of  Adult  Materials,  and  (U)  History  of 
Books  and  Printing.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  courses  taken,  the 
course  in  the  History  of  Books  and  Printing  was  rated  higher  by  all  school 
librarians  than  was  the  course  in  the  Literature  of  the  Sciences,  but  the 
latter  course  was  rated  higher  by  high  school  librarians  than  by  others.  The 
composite  rating  of  the  course  on  the  History  of  Books  and  Printing  was  ll; 
while  that  of  the  Literature  of  the  Sciences  was  27  out  of  35  courses  taken 
by  school  librarians.  Then  when  one  compared  these  findings  with  Table  SBt 
which  lists  the  courses  that  are  now  recommended  for  librarians  serving  as 
materials  specialists,  the  reverse  pattern  is  found.  Literature  of  the  Sciences 
is  there  rated  12  but  dose  to  that  of  the  Literature  of  the  Humanities 
and  Social  Sciences  which  are  lh  and  lf>,  respectively,  while  the  History 
of  Books  and  Printing  is  rated  22nd  out  of  35  courses  recommended. 

The  courses  that  are  relatively  new  in  graduate  library  schools  and  are  not 

offered  by  all  programs  of  library  science  or  that  relate  primarily  to  public 
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**  On  the  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and  33  were  both  listed  as  Adult  jiducation 


and  academic  libraries  were  rated  lower  by  school  librarians , but  if  taken 
were  found  to  be  useful.  The  ratings  were  basically  the  same  for  all  those 
who  checked  the  Schedule.  Some  of  these  courses  included  (l)  Library  Automation, 
(2)  Documentation,  (3)  Adult  Education,  ( k ) Larger  Units  of  Library  Organization, 
(£)  Government  Documents,  (6)  the  Library  in  Society,  (7)  Research  Studies  in 
Reading,  (8)  the  Communication  Role  of  Libraries,  (9)  Literature  of  the  Sciences, 
(10)  Physical  Problems  of  the  Library,  (11 ) the  Administration  of  an  IMC,  and 
(12)  Research  Methods. 

l(p 

Looking  again  at  Table  ft*  on  page  267  > which  is  a composite  of  Tables 

77  79  eo  fci  0&  e>3 

ft,  ft,  ft,  ft,  ft,  ft,  and  ft,  on  pages  270  to  27 6* 

it  is  clear  that  the  tradition  .1  courses  that  school  librarians  have  taken  in 
the  past  and  that  have  proven  useful  to  them  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
courses  that  they  now  wish  they  had  taken  or  that  they  recommend  for  future 
school  librarians  who  plan  to  direct  school  libraries  as  material  centered  pro- 
grams of  service  for  children  and  young  adults.  Instead,  the  reverse  is  found. 
Times  have  changed  and  so  has  curricula,  methods  of  teaching,  programs  of 
services,  and  media  needed  to  provide  for  modern  programs  of  education. 

Library  school  offerings  have  expanded  and  emphasis  and  methods  of  teaching 
have  changed  or  have  been  modified,  reflecting  the  modern  needs  of  school 
librarianship. 

Since  the  library  science  course  listings  were  checked  only  by  school 

librarians  who  are  employed  in  school  libraries  functioning  as  instructional 

materials  centers,  it  is  worth  noting  in  the  second  column  in  Chart  12  on  page 
265  that  the  courses  that  they  highly  recommend  as  courses  that  should  be 
taken  are  those  emphasizing  the  multimedia  approach  to  selection,  services. 


and  administration  of  an  IMC  and  those  that  reflect  the  communications  role 
of  the  library,  library  automation,  research,  physical  problems  of  the  library, 
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TABLE: 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Scie«" 
Serving  as  Instructional  Materials  Specialis 


Recommended  for  Librarians 
. i 175  Elementary  Schools 


1. 

2. 


Courses  Recommended  for 
I .M.C.*  Personnel 


Administration  of  instructional  materials  center 


Story  telling 


30.1 

30.1 


3.  Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 


-wrr 


4,  Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  children 


27.3 


5,  Internship  in  the  school  library  (credit  course) 

6.  Physical  problems  of  libraries 


24.5 


22.7 


7.  Communication  roles  and  responsibilities  of  libraries 

8.  Audio-visual  services  and  equipment 


21.5 


21.4 


9#  Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  young  adults 
10.  Literature  of  the  sciences  — 


17.5 

16.9 


11.  Library  resources 

12.  Literature  of  humanities 


16.4 


15.9 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


Literature  of  the  social  sciences 


15.9 


Punction  of  the  library  in  the  school 


15.3 


Library  services  to  children 


14.2 


Research  studies  in  reading 


14.1 


Library  automation 


13.0 


18.  Research  methods 


12.8 


19.  History  of  books  and  printing 


12.4 


Documentation 


20. 

21. 

22.  ^ 

23.  Practice  work  or  field  work  (required  but  non-credit) 

24.  General  library  administration 


10.1 


Larger  units  of  library  org^iz^tion  — 

Selection  and  use  of  aUBIS  'vagSal  materijls^fot^  gig 


9.0 


7.9 


25 • ** Adult  education 

26.  History  of  libraries 

27.  Library  in  society 


7.8 


7.8 


7.8 


28. 

29. 


School  library  administration  and  organization 

_ . • m a — ^ 


6.7 


Reference  materials  and  services 


6.2 


30.  Government  documents 

31. 


6.1 


Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for  children 


6.1 


32.  Library  services  to  young  adults 

33.  Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 


5.6 


5.1 


* Instructional  Materials  Center 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  175  Elementary  Schools  Librarian 

*★  On  the  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and  33  were  both  listed  as  Adult  Education 
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TABLE:  &f 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Science  Recommended  for  Librarians 
Serving  as  Instructional  Materials  Specialists  in  14  Elementary-Junior  High  Schools 


Courses 

Courses  Recommended  for 
I.M.C.*  Personnel 
% 

1. 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  young  adults 

35.6 

2. 

Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

30  ' 

3. 

administration  o?  instructional  materials  center 

21.3 

4. 

Audio-visual  services  and  equipment 

ID 

5. 

Government  documents 

TO 

6. 

Internship  in  the  school  library  ([credit  course! 

21.3 

7. 

library  automation 

2171 

8. 

literature  of  the  sciences 

21.3 

9. 

Research  studies  in  reading 

TO 

10. 

Story  telling 

21.3 

11. 

Communication  roles  and  responsibilities  of  libraries 

14.2 

12. 

Documentation 

14.2 

13. 

History  of  books  and  printing 

14.2 

14. 

Library  in  society 

14.2 

15. 

Library  resources 

14.2 

16. 

Literature  of  the  social  sciences 

14 .2 

17. 

Practice  work  or  field  work  (required  but  non-credit) 

14.2 

18. 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for  young  adults 

14.2 

19. 

General  library  administration 

7.6 

20.**Mult  education 

7.1 

21. 

Function  of  the  library  in  the  school 

7.1 

22. 

Larger  units  of  library  organization 

7.1 

23. 

Library  services  to  young  adults 

7.1 

24. 

Literature  of  humanities 

7.1 

25. 

Physical  problems  of  libraries 

7.1 

26. 

Research  methods 

7.1 

27. 

Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 

7.1 

28. 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  children 

7.1 

29, ★★Adult  education 

— 

30. 

Cataloging  and  classification 

— 

31. 

History  of  children’s  literature 

— - 

32. 

Library  services  to  children 

- — 

33. 

Reference  materials  and  services 

«... 

34. 

School  library  administration  and  organization 

- — 

35. 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for  children 

— 

36. 

History  of  libraries 

— 

% 

★ 

per  cent  answered  out  of  14  Elementary- Junior  High  School 
Instructional  Materials  Center 

Librarians 

** 

On  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and  33  were  listed  as  Adult  Education 
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Table:  « 

Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Science  Recommended  for  Librarians 


Serving  as  Instructional  Materials  Specialists  in  101  Junior  High  Schools 

- v 

% ! 

Courses  Recommended  for 

I.M.C.*  Personnel 

Courses 

% 1 

1.  Administration  of  instructional  materials  center 

39.4 

2.  Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

34.4 

3,  Internship  in  the  school  library  (credit  course) 

32.2 

4.  Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  young  adults  32.0 

5.  Communication  roles  and  responsibilities  of  libraries 

29.6 

6.  Literature  of  the  sciences 

25.6  \ 

7.  Aduio-visual  services  and  eouipment 

24.0 

8,  Library  automation 

24.0 

9.  Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  children 

23.0 

10,  Government  documents 

20.0 

11.  Physical  problems  of  libraries 

20,0 

12.  Literature  of  the  social  sciences 

19.6 

13.  Research  studies  in  reading 

19.0  J 

14,  Story  telling 

18.0  | 

15.  Literature  of  humanities 

17-6 

16.  Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for  young  adults 

17.0  ] 

17.  Punction  of  the  library  in  the  school 

16 .0 

18.  Library  services  to  young  adults 

15.0 

19.  Research  methods 

14.0 

20,  Library  resources 

13.0 

21.  Practice  work  or  field  work  (reauired  but  non-credit) 

12.0 

22.  Larger  units  of  library  organization 

12.0 

23.  History  of  books  and  printing 

11.6 

24.  Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 

11.6 

25.  Documentation 

10.0 

26.  Library  in  society 

9.0 

27.** Adult  education 

8.6 

28.  History  of  children's  literature 

8.0 

29.  Library  services  to  children 

8.0  i 

30.  School  library  administration  and  organization 

6.7 

31.  History  of  libraries 

6.6  1 

32.**Adult  education 

5.0 

33.  Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for  children 

3,8 

34.  Cataloging  and  classification 

2.8 

35.  General  library  administration 

1.9 

36.  Reference  materials  and  services 

1.8 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  101  Junior  High  School  Librarians 
* Instructional  Materials  Center 

**  On  the  original  questionnaire  numbefs  19  and  33  were  listed  as  Adult  Education 


so 

TABLE : M 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Science  Recommended  for  Librarians 
Serving  as  Instructional  Materials  Specialists  in  31  Junior-Senior  High  Schools 


Courses  Recommended  for 
I.M.C.*  Personnel 

Courses 

% 

1. 

Administration  of  instructional  materials  center 

42.8 

2. 

Library  automation 

35.3 

3. 

Research  methods 

2SJ 

4. 

Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

32.2 

5. 

Research  studies  in  reading 

28.9 

6. 

Internship  in  the  school  library  (credit  course) 

28.8 

7. 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  children 

28.6 

8, 

Aduio-visual  services  and  equipment 

25.7 

9. 

Story  telling 

25.7 

10. 

Function  of  the  library  in  the  school 

22.5 

11. 

Communication  roles  and  reSDonsibilities  of  libraries 

22.4 

12. 

Larger  units  of  library  organization 

22.4 

13. 

Physical  problems  of  libraries 

19.3  l 

14. 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for  young  adults 

19.3  • 

15. 

Literature  of  the  social  sciences 

18.2 

16. 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  young  adults 19^2 

17. 

Literature  of  the  sciences 

16.1 

18. 

School  library  administration  and  organization 

16.1 

19. 

Documentation 

16.0 

20. 

Government  documents 

16.0 

21. 

Library  services  to  young  adults 

16.0 

22- 

Librarv  in  society 

16.0 

23  ** AH ul+  education  ■ 12 • 2 — — 

mm*m  9 

24. 

History  of  books  and  orinting 

12.8 

25. 

Literature  of  humanities 

12.8 

26. 

History  of  libraries 

9.6 

27. 

28. 

Library  resources 

9.6 

Library  services  to  children 

9.6 

29. 

Practice  work  or  field  work  (required  but  non-credit) 

9.6 

30. 

21 

Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 

9.6 

Hi storv  of  children *s  literature 

9.6 

32.** Adult  education 

9.6 

33. 

Cataloging  and  classification 

34. 

General  library  administration 

35. 

Reference  materials  and  services 

— — — 

36. 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for  children 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 

**  On  the  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and  33  were  both  listed  as  Adult  Education 
* Instructional  Materials  Center 
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T/V1LE : 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Science  Recommended  for  Librarians 


Serving  as  Instructional  Materials  Soecialists  in  173  Senior  High 

Schools 

Courses 

Courses  i 
I.M.C 

Recommended  for 
.*  Personnel 

% : 

1. 

Administration  of  instructional  materials  center 

40.2 

2. 

Library  automation 

34.2  , 

3. 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  young  adults 

33.3 

4. 

Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

___  | 

5. 

Literature  of  the  sciences 

27.8  j 

6. 

Internship  in  the  school  library  (credit) 

26.3  ^ 

7. 

Literature  m*  humanities 

22.4 

8. 

Literature  of  the  social  sciences 

22.2  ; 

9. 

Audio-visual  services  and  equipment 

22.1 

10. 

Research  methods 

20.6 

11. 

Physical  problems  of  libraries 

20.6  " 

12. 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  children 

19.8  j 

13. 

Government  documents 

3.9.6  j 

14. 

Communications  roles  and  responsibilities  of  libraries 

18.9 

15. 

Research  studies  in  reading 

16.2  1 

16. 

Library  services  to  young  adults 

14.4  1 

17. 

Function  of  the  library  in  the  school 

13.9  ] 

18. 

Larger  units  of  library  organization 

13.4 

19. 

Library  resources 

12.8 

20. 

Practice  work  or  field  work  (required  but  non-credit) 

12.2  j 

21. 

Documentation 

12.2 

22. 

Story  telling 

11.8 

23. 

Library  in  society 

9.2  1 

24. 

Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 

9.2 

25. 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for  young  adults 

8.6 

26. 

History  of  books  and  printing 

7.4  ~1 

27  ** 

Adult  education 

7.3 

28. 

History  of  libraries 

6.2  1 

| 29. 

School  library  administration  and  organziation 

6.2 

30. 

General  library  administration 

6.2  | 

31. 

History  of  children’s  literature 

5.1 

32. 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for  children 

3.8 

33. 

Library  services  to  children 

3.8 

34. 

Reference  materials  and  services 

3.2 

35. 

Cataloging  and  classification 

2.6 

36.** Adult  education 

% 

per  cent  answered  out  of  175  Senior  High  School  Librarians 

* 

Instructional  Materials  Center 

** 

On  the  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and  33  were  both  listed  as 

Adult  Education 

ERIC 
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i 
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TABLE:  IB 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Science  Recommended  for  Librarians 
Serving  as  Instructional  Materials  Specialists  in  18  Schools  Grades  1-12 


Courses 

Courses  Recommended  for 
I.M.C.*  Personnel 
% 

1. 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  young  adult 

s 50.9 

2. 

Administration  of  instructional  materials  center 

3TT3 

3. 

Audio-visual  services  and  equipment 

44.3 

4. 

Research  studies  in  reading 

39.8 

5. 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  children 

33.2 

6. 

Communication  roles  and  responsibilities  of  libraries 

32.2 

7. 

Story  telling 

32.2 

8. 

Library  automation 

27.7 

9. 

Physical  problems  of  libraries 

27.7 

10. 

Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

27.7 

11. 

Internship  in  the  school  library  (^credit  course) 

27.6 

12. 

Research  methods 

26.6 

13. 

Punction  of  the  library  in  the  school 

21.1 

14. 

Library  services  to  children 

21.1 

15. 

Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 

21.1 

16. 

History  of  children's  literature 

16.6 

17. 

Practice  work  or  field  work  (required  but  non-credit) 

16.6 

18. 

Larger  units  of  library  organization 

16.5 

19. 

Cataloging  and  classification 

11.1 

20. 

Reference  materials  and  services 

11.1 

21. 

Documentation 

10.0 

22. 

Library  services  to  young  adults 

10.0 

23. 

Library  in  society 

10.0 

24. 

Literature  of  humanities 

10.0 

25. 

Literature  of  the  sciences 

10.0 

26. 

Library  resources 

10.0 

27. 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for  children 

10.0 

28. 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for  young  adults 

10.0 

29.**Adult  education 

5.5 

30.**Adult  education 

5.5 

31. 

General  library  administration 

5.5 

32. 

Government  documents 

5.5 

33. 

Literature  of  the  social  sciences 

5.5 

34. 

School  library  administration  and  organization 

5.5 

35. 

History  of  books  and  printing 

— 

36. 

▼— 

History  of  libraries 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  18  schools  grades  1-12  librarians 
* Instructional  Materials  Center 

**  On  the  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and  33  were  both  listed  as  Adult  Education 


S3 

TABLE:  » 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Library  Science  Recommended  for  Librarians 
Serving  as  Instructional  Materials  Specialists  in  29  District  Instructional 


Materials  Center 

Courses 

I.M.C 

Recommended  for 
.*  Personnel 

Courses 

% 

1. 

Library  automation 

48.1 

2. 

Administration  of  instructional  materials  center 

41.1 

3. 

Internship  in  the  school  library  (credit  course) 

37.7 

4. 

Communication  roles  and  responsibilities  of  libraries 

30.8 

5. 

Audio-visual  services  and  eciuipment 

30.8 

6. 

Story  telling 

27.4 

7. 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  children 

27.4 

8. 

Selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  young  adults 

27.4 

9. 

Literature  of  humanities 

23.9 

10. 

Research  studies  in  reading 

23.9 

11. 

Selection  of  materials  for  teachers 

20.5 

12. 

School  library  administration  and  organization 

20.4 

13. 

Cataloging  and  classification 

17.7 

14. 

General  library  administration 

17.6 

15. 

Literature  of  the  social  sciences 

17.0 

16. 

Library  in  society 

17.0 

17.** 

'Adult  education 

13.7 

18. 

Phvsical  Droblems  of  libraries 

13. 6 - 

19. 

Larger  units  of  library  organization 

13.6 

20. 

Literature  of  the  sciences 

13.6 

21. 

Reference  materials  and  services 

10.5 

22.**Adult  education 

10.2 

23. 

Library  resources 

10.2 

24. 

Function  of  the  library  in  the  school 

10.2 

25. 

Selection  and  use  of  adult  materials 

10.2 

26. 

Government  documents 

6.8 

27. 

Library  services  to  children 

6.8 

28. 

Library  services  to  young  adults 

6.8 

29. 

Practice  work  or  field  work  (reauired  but  non-credit) 

6.8 

30. 

History  of  books  and  printing 

3.4 

31. 

School  library  administration  and  organization 

3.4 

32. 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for  children 

3.4 

33. 

Selection  and  use  of  printed  materials  for  young  adults 

3.4 

34. 

History  of  children’s  literature 

— 

35. 

history  of  libraries 

— 

36. 

Research  methods 

— — — — 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  29  District  Insturctional  Materials  Center  Specialists 
* Instructional  Materials  Center 

**  On  the  original  questionnaire  numbers  19  and  33  were  both  listed  as  Adult  Education 
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and  professional  materials  for  teachers.  They  also  recommend  literature  of 
the  sciences,  humanities,  and  social  sciences.  Specialized  courses  for  children 
or  for  young  adults  are  weighted  according  to  the  types  of  libraries  represented. 
They  also  rate  very  highly  an  internship  course  for  credit  for  school  librarian- 
ship  and  rate  low  the  courses  in  reference,  cataloging  and  classification,  the 
history  of  libraries,  children's  literature,  adult  education,  larger  units  of 
library  organization,  and  the  library  in  society.  The  traditional  courses  in 
school  library  administration  and  organization  and  general  library  administra- 
tion were  ranked  very  low  while  first  rating  was  given  for  a course  on  the 
administration  of  an  IMC.  Ranking  fourth  was  the  course  in  Audio-visual 
Services  and  Equipment.  This  shows  the  trend  of  thinking  in  terms  of  needed 
emphasis  of  professional  preparation  in  the  library  school  on  a multimedia 
approach  to  library  resources  and  the  administration  and  services  of  a media 
center,  as  well  as  greater  emphasis  on  communication,  automation,  and  research. 

Professional  Courses  in  Audio-visual  Education 
The  rating  of  audio-visual  courses  taken  by  elementary,  junior,  and  senior 
high  school  librarians  who  participated  in  the  study  was  much  more  consistent 
than  was  true  of  courses  in  education  and  in  library  science.  Courses  in  the 
selection,  utilization,  and  the  processing  of  audio-visual  teaching  materials 
as  well  as  courses  in  the  administration  of  an  instructional  materials  center 
rated  the  highest  of  the  sixteen  course  offerings  that  were  located  in  college 
catalogs  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Exhibits  and  display  techniques  and  how 
to  operate,  maintain,  and  care  for  audio-visual  equipment  were  rated  of  less 
value  as  were  courses  in  radio  and  television  production,  mass  communication, 
the  instructional  motion  picture,  programming,  and  the  planning  and  equipping 
of  instructional  materials  areas.  With  the  exception  of  the  latter  course  which 
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rated  at  the  too  of  the  recommended  list  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those 
taken,  all  the  other  ratings  were  approximately  the  same  for  courses  that  y/ere 
ta'^en  and  considered  of  value  as  seen  in  Tables  84,  55,  56,  87,  55,  89,  and  90 
on  oages  279  to  285  and  courses  recommended  for  future  librarians  as  seen  in 
Tables  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  and  27  on  oages  256  to  292.  This  is  clearly  evident 
in  the  Comoarative  Table  98  on  page  293.  The  emphasis  is  on  materials  rather 
than  on  hardware,  and  on  administration  rather  than  on  the  oroduction  or 
engineering  aspects  of  the  audio-visual  field.  These  findings  are  consistent 
with  the  expressions  of  school  librarians  incerviewed  and  whose  libraries  were 
visited  during  the  study.  This  is  also  reflected  in  the  literature  on  the  subject 
ralating  to  the  professional  needs  of  school  librarians. 

Needed  Competencies  of  School  Librarians  as  Media  Specialists 
Over  the  years  studies  have  also  been  made  of  the  competencies  needed  by 
school  librarians  at  the  ele  .entary,  junior,  and  senior  high  level.  Recent 
studies  dealing  y/ith  the  competencies  needed  to  be  instructional  material 
specialists  were  not  located  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Therefore,  on  the  basis 
of  literature  searching,  interviews,  and  pretesting,  a list  of  forty-four  com- 
petencies were  compiled  and  are  found  on  pages  11-14  of  the  Checklist.*  Librarians 
participating  in  the  study  were  asked  to  check  those  they  rated  of  utmost  im- 
portance and  where  such  competencies  y/ere  secured,  i.e.,  from  their  general 
preparation,  from  courses  in  education,  in  library  science,  or  audio-visual 
education,  or  from  experience  over  the  years  on  the  job. 

'»  comparison  of  Tables  99,  100,  101,  102,  103,  104,  and  105  found  on  pages  294  to 
314 

*See  Appendix  ,i. 
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TABLE:  M 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  Taken  in  Audio-Visual  Education 
by  174  Elementary  School  Librarians 


Courses 

Most 

Useful 

Some 

Value 

Total 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

Selectic  o.  audio-visual  materials 

24.1 

(1) 

6.2 

(1) 

26.7 

(3) 

Processing  of  materials 

23.5 

t2) 

1.1 

(9) 

24.6 

(2) 

Operation,  maintenance  and  care  of  equipment 

20.5 

(3)  | 

1.7 

(6) 

22.2 

HI— 

Utilization  of  audio-visual  resources 

19.4 

(4) 

3.9 

(2) 

23.3 

JJ1 

Exhibit  and  display  technique 

14.8 

(5)  1 

2.8 

(3) 

17.6 

(5) 

Selection  of  audio-visual  equipment 

14.2 

(6)  1 

1.1 

(10) 

15.3 

(6) 

Administration  of  instructional  materials  center 

12.5 

(7)  1 

1.7 

(5)  1 

14.2 

(8) 

Production  of  teaching  materials 

11.9 

(8) 

2.7 

(4) 

14.6 

(7) 

Instructional  motion  picture 

6.2 

(9)  | 

1.6 

(8)_ 

7.8 



Planning  and  equipping  instructional  areas 

5.6 

(10) 

.5 

(13) 

6.1 

(10) 

Photography 

3.3 

(11) 

.5 

(12) 

3.8 

(12) 

History  of  audio-visual  education  

2.2 

(12) 

1.6 

(7) 

3.8 

(11) 

Pr»  >gr  amming  

1.7 

(13) 

.5 

(14) 

2.2 

(131 

Hass  communications 

1,6 

(14) 

.5 

(111- 

2.1 

(111 

Radio  production 

1.1 

(15) 

.5 

(15) 

1.6 

(15) 

Television  production 

1.0 

(16) 

— 

(16) 

1.0 

(16) 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  174  Elementary  School  Librarians 
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TABLE : 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  Taken  in  Audio-Visual  Education 
by  14  Elementary- Junior  High  School  Librarians 


Most 

Useful 

; Some 

Value 

Total 

Courses 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials 

99.9 

(1) 

22.9 

(1) 

121.8 

(1) 

Selection  of  audio-visual  equipment 

76.8 

(2) 

7.6 

(6) 

84.4 

(2) 

Operation,  maintenance  and  care  of  equipment 

49.9 

(3) 



49.9 

(3) 

Exhibit  and  display  techniques 

35.6 

(4) 

— — — 

35.6 

(7) 

Administration  of  an  instructional 
materials  center 

30.7 

(5) 

— 

/ 

30.7 

(9) 

Production  of  teaching  materials 

30.6 

(6) 

7.6 

(5) 

38.2 

(6) 

Utilization  of  audio-visual  resources 

30.6 

(7) 

15.2 

(3) 

45.8 

(4) 

Processing  of  materials 

28.4 

(8) 

za 

(7) 

35a 

C 81 

Programming 

22t9 

(9)  _ 

22.9 

(10) 

Planning  and  equipping  instructional  areas 

21.4 

(10) 

21.4 

(11) 

History  of  audio-visual  education 

15.3 

(11) 

22.9 

(2) 

38.2 

(5) 

Radio  production 

14.2 

(12) 

14.2 

(14) 

Mass  communications 

7.6 

(13) 

7.6 

(15) 

Photography 

7.6 

(14) 

7.6 

(4) 

14.2 

(12) 

Television  production 

7.6 

(15) 

• 

7*6 

(16) 

The  instructional  motion  picture 

7.1 

(16) 

7.1 

(8) 

14.2 

(13) 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  14  Elementary-Junior  High  School  Librarians 
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TABLE:  8 

Rating  of  Professional  Courses  Taken  in  Audio-Visual  Education 

by  100  Junior  High  School 

Librarians 

Most 

Some 

Useful 

Value 

Total 

Courses 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials 

36.3 

(1) 

12.0 

(1) 

48,3 

(1) 

Exhibit  and  display  techniques 

26.0 

(2) 

3.0 

(11) 

29.0 

(6) 

Utilization  of  audio-visual  resources 

25.1 

(3) 

9.0 

(3) 

34.1 

(2) 

Processing  of  materials 

24.0 

(4) 

8.0 

(4) 

32.0 

(4)  J 

Selection  of  audio-visual  equipment 

22.1 

(5) 

8.0 

(5) 

30.1 

(5)  3 

Operation,  maintenance  and  care  of  equipment 

22.0 

(6) 

ilTT 

(2i 

337" 

(3)  j 

Administration  of  an  instructional 
materials  center 

19.1 

(7) 

3.0 

(10) 

22.1 

(7) 

Production  of  teaching  materials 

13.2 

(8) 

6.1 

(6) 

19.3 



instructional  motion  picture 

8.0 

(9) 

5.0 

(9) 

12.0 

(9)  1 

Mass  communications 

6.1 

(10) 

1.0 

(16) 

7.1 

(13) 

History  of1  audio-visual  education 

5.0 

(11) 

5.0 

(8) 

IO“ 

~7TI) 

Programming 

5.0 

(12) 

3.0 

"712) 

8.0 

"712) 

Planning  and  equipping  instructional  areas 

5.0 

(13) 

6.0 

(7) 

11.0 

(10) 

Photography 

3.0 

(14) 

2.0 

(13) 

5.0 

(14) 

Radio  production 

— 

1.0 

(14) 

1.0 

(15) 

Television  production 

— — — — 

1.0 

(15) 

1.0 

(16) 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  100  Junior  High  School  Librarians 
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TABLE:  W 

Rating  of  Professional  Couses  Taken  in  Audio-visual  Education 


by  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 


Courses 

Most 

Useful 

Some 

Value 

Total 

% Rank 

% Rank 

% Rank 

Utilization  of  audio-visual  resources 

58.0  (1) 

6.4  (4) 

62.4  (1) 

Operation,  maintenance  and  care  of  equipment 

32.5  (2) 

3.2  (6) 

36.7  (2) 

Processing  of  materials 

32.2  (3) 

— 

32.2  (5) 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials 

32.2  (4) 

3.2  (9) 

35.4  (3) 

Selection  of  audio-visual  equipment 

28.9  U)  "1 

6.4  (3) 

35.3  (4) 

Exhibit  and  display  techniques 

22.5  (6) 

6.4  (1) 

28.9  (6) 

Administration  of  an  instructional 
materials  center 

19.3  (7) 

3.2  (5) 

22.5  (7) 

Mass  communication 

16.0  (8) 

— — — 

16.0  (9) 

Planning  and  equipping  instructional  areas 

16.0  (9) 

— 

16.0  (10) 

History  of  audio-visual  education 

9.6  (10) 

6.4  (2) 

16.0  (8) 

Production  of  teaching 

9.6  (11) 

— 

9.6  (11) 

Photography 

6.4  (12) 

— 

6.4  (12) 

The  instructional  motion  picture 

3.2  (13) 

— 

3.2  (15) 

Programming 

~ — — — 

3.2  (7) 

3.2  (13)  , 

Radio  production 

3.2  (8) 

3.2  (14) 

Television  production 

— — — — 

— — — 

(16) 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  Taker 

by  170  Senior  High  S< 

i in  Audio-Visual  Education 
:hool  Librarians 

Courses 

Most 

Useful 

Some 

Value 

Total 

% Rank 

% Rank 

% Rank 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials 

29.9  (1) 

5.8  (5) 

35.7  (1) 

Utilization  of  audio-visual  resources  . 

21.7  (2) 

7.0  (2) 

28.7  (2) 

Selection  of  audio-visual  equipment 

21.7  (3) 

5.2  (6) 

26.9  (5) 

Processing  of  materials 

20.6  (4) 

7.0  (3) 

27.6  (3) 

Exhibits  and  display  techniques 

18.8  (5) 

8.2  (1) 

27.0  (4) 

Operation,  maintenance  and  care  of  equipment 

17.7  (6) 

7.0  (4) 

24.7  (6) 

Production  of  teaching  materials 

12.9  (7) 

2.8  (10) 

14.7  (7) 

Administration  of  an  instructional 
materials  center 

9.3  (8) 

4.6  (7) 

13.9  (8) 

Instructional  motion  picture 

7.6  (9) 

2.2  (11) H 

9.8  (10) 

Planning  and  equipping  instructional  areas 

7.6  (10) 

4.6  (8) 

12.2  (9) 

Photography 

5.2  (11) 

2.2  (12) 

7.4  (12) 

Mass  communications 

4.7  (12) 

4.6  (9) 

9.3  (11) 

Programming 

3.4  (13) 

171  (15) 

4.5  (13) 

Television  production 

2.9  (14) 

1.5  (14) 

474  Ha) 

Radio  production 

2.8  (15) 

.5  (16) 

3.3  (15) 

History  of  audio-visual  education 

1.2  (16) 

1.7  (13) 

2.9  (16) 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  170  Senior  High  School  Librarians 


1 
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TABLE:  It 

Rating  of  Professional  Courses  Taken  in  Audio-visual  Education 
by  18  Schools  Grades  1-12  Librarians 


__ 

Courses 

Most 

Useful 

Some 

Value 

Total 

% Rank 

% Rank 

% Rank 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials 

33.3  (1) 

(13) 

■ ■ » ■ 

33.3  (1) 

Processing  of  materials 

27.7  (2) 

575  W 

3372  C2) 

Utilization  of  audio-visual  resources 

27.7  (3) 

— — (16) 

27.7  (8) 

Exhibit  and  display  techniaues 

22.2  (4) 

5.5  (1) 

27.7  (3) 

Selection  of  audio-visual  eauipment 

22.2  (5) 

5.5  (3) 

27.7  (4) 

Administration  of  an  instructional 
materials  center 

16.6  (6) 

(4) 

16.6  (6) 

Planning  and  equipping  instructional  areas 

16.6  (7) 

—mm  mm 

16.6  (7)  | 

Operation,  maintenance  and  care  of  eauipment 

11.1  (8) 

11.1  (8) 

Production  of  teaching  materials 

10.0  (9) 

mm  —mm  mm 

10.0  (9)  1 

Programming 

10.0  (10) 

— mm  mm** 

10.0  (10)  j 

The  instructional  motion  picture 

10.0  (11) 

m mmmmmmm 

10.0  (11) 

Photography 

5.5  (12) 

mmmmmmmm 

[ 5.5  (13)  I 

Mass  communications 

5.5  (13)  1 

— mm  — — 

5.5  (12)  j 

History  of  audio-visual  education 

mmmmmmmm 

“ 1 

Radio  production 

— — _ — 

•mmmmmmm 

ii 

Television  production 

— 

— 

j] 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  18  School  Grades  1-12  Librarians 
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TABLE:  «• 

Rating  of  Professional  Courses  Taken  in  Audio-Visual  Education 
by  29  District  Instructional  Materials  Center  Supervisors 


Courses 

Most 

Useful 

Some 

Value 

Total 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials 

41.3 

(1) 

3.4 

U4) 

44.7 

(2) 

Utilization  of  audio-visual  resources 

37.8 

(2) 

10.2 

(2) 

48.0 

(1) 

Selection  cf  audio-visual  equipment 

27.4 

(3) 



(16) 

27.4 

(4) 

Administration  of  an  instructional 
materials  center 

20.6 

(4) 

3.4 

(9) 

24.0 

(5) 

Operation,  maintenance  and  care  of  equipment 

20.5 

(5) 

3.4 

(11) 

23.9 

(6) 

Photography 

14.8 

(6) 

7.4 

(3) 

22.2 

(7) 

Production  of  teaching  materials 

14.8 

(7) 

3.7 

(5) 

18.5 

(8) 

Exhibit  and  display  techniques 

13.7 

(8) 

3.4 

(10) 

17.1 

(9) 

Processing  of  materials 

13.7 

(9) 

3.4 

(12) 

17.1 

(10) 

The  instructional  motion  picture 

13.6 

(10) 

21.5 

(1) 

35.1 

(3) 

History  of  audio-visual  education 

10.2 

(11) 



(15) 

10.2 

(13) 

Programming 

7.4 

(12) 

3.7 

(6) 

11.1 

(12) 

Mass  communications 

7.4 

(13) 

3.7 

(4) 

11.1 

(11) 

Planning  and  equipping  instructional  areas 

6.8 

(14) 

3.4 

(13) 

10.2 

(14) 

Radio  production 

— 

3.7 

(7) 

3.7 

(15) 

Television  production 

TTT 

“TO 

3.T 

~Ti65 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  29  District  Instructional 
Materials  Center  Supervisors 
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TABLE:  m 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Audio-Visual  Education  Recommended  for 
Librarians  Serving  as  Materials  Specialists  in  174  Elementary  Schools 


Courses 

Courses  Recommended  for 
I.M.C.*  Personnel 

- 

r % ] 

1. 

Exhibit  and  disDlav  techniques  _ __ 

32.5 

2. 

Administration  of  an  instructional  materials  center 

27.7 

3. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials 

26.7 

4. 

Processing  of  materials 

2&U 

5. 

Operation,  maintenance  and  care  of  equipment 

23.3 

6. 

Utilization  of  audio-visual  resources 

21.7 

l 

7. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  eauipment 

21.1 

8. 

Planning  and  equipping  instructional  area 

19.3 

9. 

Production  of  teaching  materials 

18.6 

10. 

Programming 

17.0 

11. 

History  of  audio-visual  education 

11.8 

12. 

Photography 

10.7 

13. 

Instructional  motion  picture 

9,0 

14. 

Mass  communications 

8*9 

15. 

Television  production 

7.9 

16. 

Radio  production 

7.8 

* Instructional  Materials  Center 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  174  Elementary  School  Librarians 
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TABLE:  m 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Audio-Visual  Education  Recommended  for 
Librarians  Serving  as  Materials  Specialists  in  .4  Elementary-Junior  High  Schools 


Courses  Recommended  for 
I.M.C.*  Personnel 

Courses 

% 1 

1. 

Exhibit  and  display  techniques 

35.5 

2. 

Administration  of  an  instructional  material  center 

30.5  1 

3. 

Operation,  maintenance  care  of  equipment 

-g— 

4. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  equipment 

22^ 

5. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials 

2273  j 

6. 

Mass  communications 

22.8 

7. 

Utilization  of  audio-visual  resources 

15.2 

8. 

Planning  and  equipping  instructional  areas 

14.2 

9. 

Processing  of  materials 

14.2  , 

10. 

Photography 

7.6  1 

11. 

Production  of  teaching  materials 

7.6 

12. 

Programming 

7.6 

13. 

The  instructional  motion  picture 

771 

14. 

History  of  audio-visual  education 

• « — • 

15. 

Radio  Production 

— 

16. 

Television  Production 

* Instructional  Materials  Center 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  14  Element ary- Junior  High  School  Librarians 
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TABLE:  M 

Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Audio-Visual  Education  Recommended  for 
Librarians  Serving  as  Materials  Specialists  in  100  Junior  High  Schools 


Courses 

Courses  Recommended  for 
I.M.C.*  Personnel 

% 

1. 

Administration  of  an  instructional  materials  center 

43.2 

2. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  equipment 

37.2 

3. 

Planning  and  equipping  instructional  areas 

35.0 

4. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials 

34.1 

5. 

Operation,  maintenance  and  care  of  equipment 

34.0 

6. 

Exhibit  and  display  techniques 

33.0 

7. 

Processing  of  materials 

28.6 

8. 

Production  of  teaching  materials 

27.3 

9. 

Utilization  of  audio-visual  resources 

27.1 

10. 

Programing 

20.2 

11. 

Mass  communications 

18.3 

12. 

Instructional  motion  picture 

18.0 

13. 

Photography 

16.1 

14. 

Radio  production 

13.0 

15. 

Television  Droduction 

12.0 

16. 

History  of  audio-visual  education 

10.0 

* Instructional  Materials  Center 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  100  Junior  High  School  Librarians 


o 
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TABLE: 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Audio-Visual  Education  Recommended  for 
Librarians  Serving  as  Materials  Specialists  in  31  Junior-Senior  High  Schools 


Courses 

Courses  Recommended  for 
I.M.C£  Personnel 

% 

1. 

Planning  and  equipping  instructional  areas 

32.1 

2. 

Administration  of  an  instructional  materials  center 

25.8 

3. 

Production  of  teaching 

22.5 

4. 

Programming 

22.5 

5. 

ODeration.  maintenance  and  care  of  equipment 

19.3  " 

6. 

Processing  of  materials 

19.3 

7. 

Mass  communication 

16.1 

8. 

Utilization  of  audio-visual  resources 

16.1 

9. 

Exhibit  and  display  techniques 

12.9 

10. 

Photography 

12.8 

11. 

Television  production 

12.8 

12. 

The  instructional  motion  oicture 

9.6 

13. 

Radio  production 

$.6 

14. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  equipment 

9.6 

15. 

History  of  audio-visual  education 

6.4 

16. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials 

6.4 

* Instructional  Materials  Center 

% per  answered  out  of  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 
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TABLE:  *• 

Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Audio-Visual  Education  Recommended  for 
Librarians  Serving  as  Materials  Specialists  in  170  Senior  High  Schools 


Courses 

Courses  Recommended  for 
I.M.C.*  Personnel 

% 

1. 

Administration  of  an  instructional  material  center 

39.7 

2. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  material 

35.7 

3. 

History  of  audio-visual  education 

35.3 

4. 

Exhibit  and  display  techniques 

34.7 

5. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  equipment 

31.6 

6. 

Planning  and  equipping  instructional  areas 

29.4 

7. 

Utilization  of  audio-visual  resources 

27.4 

8. 

Processing  of  materials 

26.4 

9. 

Production  of  teaching  materials 

26.3 

10. 

Operation,  maintenance  and  care  of  equipment 

25.9 

11. 

Programming 

20.4 

12. 

Mass  communications 

17.0 

13. 

Instructional  motion  picture 

15.2 

14. 

Television  production 

15.2 

15. 

Photography 

13.4 

16. 

Radio  production 

10.4 

i 

o 

ERIC 

* Instructional  Materials  Center 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  170  Senior  High  School  Librarians 
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9b 

TABLE:  * 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Audio-Visual  Education  Recommended  for 
Librarians  Serving  as  Materials  Specialists  in  18  Schools  Grades  1-12 


Courses  Recommended  for 

Courses 

I.M.C.*  Personnel 

% 

1. 

Administration  of  an  instructional  materials  center 

38.7 

2. 

Processing  of  materials 

37.7 

3. 

Exhibit  and  display  techniques 

32.2 

4. 

Operation,  maintenance  and  care  of  equipment 

33.2 

5. 

Planning  and  equipping  instructional  areas 

27.7 

6. 

Programming 

27.7 

7. 

Television  production 

27.7 

8. 

Utilization  of*  audio-visual  resources 

27.7 

9. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  equipment 

27.6 

10. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials 

27.6 

11. 

Production  of  teaching  materials 

16.6 

12. 

The  instructional  motion  picture 

16.5 

13. 

History  of  audio-visual  education 

11.1 

14. 

Mass  communication 

11.1 

15. 

Photography 

11.1 

16. 

Radio  production 

11.1 

* Instructional  Materials  Center 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  18  Schools  Grades  1-12  Librarians 
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TABLE:  JB1 


Rating  of  Professional  Courses  in  Audio-Visual  Education  Recommended  for 
Supervisors  Serving  as  Materials  Specialists  in  29  District  Instructional  Materials  Center 


Courses  Recommended  for 

Courses 

I.M.C.*  Personnel 

% 

1. 

Administration  of  an  instructional  materials  center 

47.7 

2. 

Planning  and  equipping  instructional  areas 

34.3 

3. 

Processing  of  materials 

34.3 

4. 

Mass  Communications 

29.6 

5. 

Television  production 

29.6 

6. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  equipment 

27.5 

7. 

Exhibit  and  disDlay  techniques 

27.4 

8. 

Photography 

22.2 

9. 

Production  of  teaching  materials 

22.2 

10. 

Programming 

22.2 

11. 

Radio  production 

18.5 

12. 

Selection  of  audio-visual  materials 

17.1 

13. 

Operation,  maintenance  and  care  of  equipment 

13.7 

14. 

The  instructional  motion  picture 

13.7 

15. 

Utilization  of  audio-visual  resources 

10.2 

16. 

History  of  audio-visual  education 

6.8 

* Instructional  Materials  Center 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  29  District  Instructional 
Materials  Center  Supervisors 


20.: 
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TABLE : ® 


Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  177  Elementary  School  Librarians 


— Where  Competencies 

Secured  — 

Competencies  in 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

KanK  uraer 

% 1 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1. 

Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  reference  tools 

80.9 

18.2 

14.2 

76.5 

4.0 

2. 

Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  library  resources 

78.6 

17.2 

13.7 

71.8 

6.3 

3. 

Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  printed  materials 
related  to  student  needs 

78.6 

18.9 

21.8 

68.3 

10.8 

4. 

Understanding  of  students  needs , 
interests  and  abilities 

76.5 

31.4 

54.2 

26.2 

3.4 

5. 

Awareness  of  professional  responsi-  4 

bilities  and  obligations 

23.4 

45.7 

44.0 

2.8 

6. 

Rave  a broad  Liberal  Arts 
background 

75.4 

62.2 

32.0 

19.4 

7.4 

7. 

Understanding  of  student  behav- 
ioral patterns  and  discipline 
techniques 

75.4 

22.2 

62.7 

16.2 

1.7 

8. 

Knowledge  of  children’s  growth, 
development  and  learning 
processes 

74.8 

33.1 

68.0 

17.7 

2.2 

9. 

Knowledge  of  objectives  of  the 
school  program 

74.0 

17.2 

47.7 

22.9 

3.4 

10. 

Awareness  o£  the  basic  content 
of  subject  matter  areas 

73.4 

42.3 

41.2 

21.4 

3.3 

11. 

Knowledge  of  students  reading 
dif+\  i c* 

73.4 

15.5 

50.0 

14.9 

1.7 

12. 

Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  printed  materials 
related  to  teacher  needs 

72.9 

14.9 

24.7 

52.8 

10.3 

13. 

Knowledge  of  the  administration  of 

the  instructional  materials  71.7 

Drogram 

15.4 

18.3 

56.8 

18.9 

14. 

Knowledge  of  curriculum  practices 

70.5 

21.4 

51.3 

11.8 

7.9 

15. 

Knowledge  of  the  organization  of 
instructional  materials:  catalog 

ing,  classification,  processing, 
and  etc.  of  print  and  audio- 
visual materials 

70.1 

13.7 

7.4 

65.1 

8.5 

16. 

Knowledge  of  skill  in  exhibit  and  ^g  g 

diSDlav  techniaues 

18.9 

21.2 

47.1 

19.5 

17. 

Knowledge  of  story  telling 
techniques 

68.7 

23.6 

13.8 

45.0 

.5 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  177  Elementary  School  Librarians 
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TABLE:  ® (Continued) 

Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  177  Elementary  School  Librarians 


Where 

Competencies 

Secured 

Competencies  in 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

i 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

Rank  Order 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

18.  Knowledge  of  reviewing  and 
book  talk  techniques 

68.5 

21.7 

13.7 

57.1 

— 

19.  Organization  skills 

68.3 

38.5 

18.9 

41.9 

6.8 

20.  Awareness  of  educational  trends 
and  research 

68.2 

20.9 

48.0 

18.0 

7.3 

21.  Knowledge  of  the  integrated  use 

of  various  types  of  instructional  67.3 
materials 

13.7 

24.5 

48.5 

16.5 

22.  Successful  teaching  experience 

66.5 

18.3 

25.2 

4.0 

3.4  j 

23.  Knowledge  of  latest  teaching 
techniques 

65.8 

14.2 

35.7 

11.3 

7.3 

24.  Knowledge  of  techniques  for 
evaluating  library  programs 
and  services 

65.7 

11.4 

6.2 

59.4 

1.7 

25.  Knowledge  of  bibliographic 
sources  of  materials 

65.6 

16.5 

17.1 

69.1 

6.8 

26.  In-service  training  orientation 
of  faculty  to  facilities  and 
service 

65.4 

11.4 

10.9 

29.8 

5.7 

27.  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  audio-visual 
materials  related  to  student 

nppds 

63.9 

12.5 

16.0 

34.2 

29.1 

28.  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  audio-visual 
materials  related  to  teacher 

63.3 

12.0 

14.2 

28.5 

28.0 

29.  Knowledge  of  business  techniques  63  2 

and  record  keeoine 

22.6 

10.4 

43.6 

1.7 

30.  Knowledge  and  understanding  of 
how  to  utilize  local  rescources 

61.2 

28.4 

23.8 

22.7 

7.3 

31.  Understanding  of  the  community 
and  its  imoortance  to  the  school 

60.6 

27.2 

31.2 

13.6 

• 

32.  Knowledge  of  audio-visual  equip- 
ment; its  selection,  maintenance,  60.4 

and  oneration 

10.2 

8.5 

22.2 

34.8 

33.  Education  courses  required  for 
teacher  certification 

59.9 

28.5 

76.5 

6.2 

4.0  I 

% 

o 

ERLC 


per  cent  answered  out  of  177  Elementary  School  librarians 


29.1 


TABLE : 


95 


(Continued) 


Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Material! 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  177  Elementary  School  librarians 


■ ■ 

Where  Competencies  Secured 

Competencies  in 
Rank  Order 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

% 

% 1 

% 

% 

% i 

34. 

leadership  skills 

59.6 

31.0 

11.4 

11.4 

3.9 

35. 

Knowledge  of  research  techniques  ^ g 

and  methods 

17.2 

27.5 

50.0 

1.7 

39.  Knowledge  of  the  production 
of  instructional  materials 

40.  Knowledge  of  guidance  and 
counselling  techniques 

41.  Planning  new  quarters,  remodel- 
ing existing  ones 

42.  Successful  internship  in  a 

school  library  or  Instructional 
Materials  Center 

43.  Knowledge  of  group  dynamics 

44.  Background  in  personnel  work 


49.3 

49.0 

47.0 

47.0 


9.1 

15.4 

10.3 

9.7 


2,2 


33,3 


42.3 

34.2 


16.5 

15.4 


30.8 

12.0 


5.1 

9.1 


1.1 


1,1 

1,7 


% per  cent  answered  out  of  177  Elementary  School  Librarians 


o 

ERIC 


29H 


I DO 


TABLE: 


Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  14  Elementary-Junior  High  Librarians 


Competencies  in  Aank  Order 


Rated 
of  Utmost 

Importance 


Where  Competencies  Secured 


General 

Prepa- 

ration 


Education 

Courses 


Library 

School 


Audio-Visual 

Courses 


1.  Have  a broad  Liberal  Arts 
background 


84.5 


46.1 


61.5 


30.7 


2.  Knowledge  of  children’s  growth, 
development  and  learning 
processes 


34.5 


38.4 


23.0 


3.  Understanding  of  students  needs, 
interests  and  abilities 


84.5 


23.0 


61.5 


15.3 


4.  Knowledge  of  audio-visual  equip- 
ment; its  selection,  maintenance,  78.5 
and  operation 


7.1 


14.2 


21.4 


23.0 


57.1 


5.  Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  library  resources 


76.8 


23.0 


15.3 


84.6 


6.  Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
usp  of  reference  tools 


71.3 


21.4 


7.1 


78.5 


7.  Knowledge  of  the  organization 
of  instructional  materials: 
cataloging,  classification, 
processing,  and  etc.  of  print 
and  audio-visual  materials 


71.4 


7.1 


14.2 


85.7 


28.5 


8.  Knowledge  of  the  administration 

of  the  instructional  materials  71.3 

program 

9.  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 

securing  of  printed  materials  71.3 

related  to  student  needs 


21.4 


28.5 


64.2 


7.1 


35.7 


78.5 


35.7 


28.5 


10.  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  audio-visual 
materials  related  to  student 
needs 


71.3 


7.1 


14.2 


50.0 


57.1 


11.  Education  courses  required  for 
teacher  certification 


69.1 


7.6 


69.2 


7.6 


15.3 


12.  Successful  teaching  experience 69.1 


23.0 


38.4 


7.6 


13.  Understanding  of  the  community 
and  its  importance  to  the 
school  curriculum 


69.1 


23.0 


38.4 


23.0 


14.  Knowledge  of  story  telling 
techniques 


66  • 6 


16.6 


41.6 


91.6 


15.  Knowledge  of  the  integrated  use 
of  various  types  of  instruc- 
tional materials 


64.2 


7.1 


64.2 


78.5 


7.6 


21.4 


% per  cent  answered  out  of  14  Elementary-Junior  High  School  Librarians 
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TABLE:  flf  (Continued) 

Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  14  Elementary-Junior  High  School  Librarians 


Where  Competencies  Secured 


Competencies  in  Rank  Order 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

16.  Knowledge  of  the  selection 
and  securing  of  printed 
materials  related  to  teacher 
needs 

64.2 

21.4 

28.5 

71.4 

28.5 

17.  Knowledge  of  the  selection 
and  securing  of  audio-visual 
materials  related  to  teacher 
needs 

64.2 

14.2 

14.2 

28.5 

42.8 

18.  ^Awareness  of  education  trends 
and  research 

61.4 

15.3 

69.2 

23.0 

— 

19.  Awareness  of  the  basic  content 
of  subject  mater  areas 

61.4 

30.7 

38.4 

46.1 

7.6 

20.  Knowledge  of  curriculum  practices 

61.4 

23.0 

46.1 

15.3 

21.  Knowledge  of  skill  on  exhibit 
and  diSDlav  techniaues 

61.4 

23.0 

30.7 

69.2 

38.4 

22.  Knowledge  of  students  reading 
difficulties 

61.4 

15.3 

61.5 

23.0 

— 

23.  General  background  in  science 

60.4 

38.4 

23.0 

— 

— 

24.  Knowledge  of  reviewing  and 
book  talk  techniques 

57.1 

14.2 

21.4 

92.8 

— 

25.  Organization  skills 

53.8 

23.0 

15.3 

3E.4 

776 i 

26.  Leadership  skills 

53.7 

30.7 

15.3 

23.0 



27.  Knowledge  of  latest  teaching 
techniaues 

53.7 

15.3 

53.8 

15.3 

7.6 

28.  Knowledge  of  the  production  of 
instructional  materials 

53.7 

23.0 

46;  1 

46.1 

38.4 

29.  Knowledge  of  business  techniques 
and  record  keeping 

49.9 

14.2 

28.5 

42.8 

— 

30.  Knowledge  of  objectives  of  the 
school  Drogram 

49.9 

14.2 

50.0 

50.0 

14.2 

31.  Knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  public  library  as  a 
foundation  for  cooperative 
endeavors 

49.9 

8.3 

8.3 

9.6 

1 

1 

1 

1 | 

32.  Understanding  of  student 
behavioral  patterns  and 
discipline  techniques 

49.9 

21.4 

78.5 

14.2 

— 

33.  Background  in  personnel  work 

45.0 

15.3 

“ 

23.0 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  14  Element ary- Junior  High  School  Librarians 


f oc 

TABLE:  #8  (Continued) 


Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  14  Elementary-Junior  High  School  Librarians 


- < 

Where  Competencies  Secured 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

Competencies  in  Rank  Order 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

34. 

In-service  training  orientation 
of  faculty  to  facilities  and 
service 

43.7 

23.0 

— 

53.8 

7.6 

35. 

Knowledge  of  bibliographic 
sources  of  materials 

42.8 

14.2 

14.2 

92.8 

14.2 

36. 

Successful  internship  in  a 
school  library  or  I.M.C.** 

42.8 

7.1 

7.1 

50.0 

— 

37. 

Knowledge  of  guidance  and 
counselling  techniques 

42.7 

21.4 

42.8 

14.2 

— 

38. 

Knowledge  of  publicity  techniques 

41.6 

16.6 

8.3 

58.3 

8.3 

39. 

Knowledge  and  understanding  of 
how  to  utilize  local  resources 

38.4 

30.7 

15.3 

38.4 

15.3 

40. 

Planning  new  quarters, remodeling 
existing  ones 

38.3 

15.3 

— 

69.2 

— 

41. 

Awareness  of  professional 
responsibilities  and  obligations 

35.7 

21.4 

42.8 

50.0 

7. 1 

42. 

Knowledge  of  techniques  for 
evaluating  library  programs 
and  services 

35.7 

7.1 

7.1 

78.5 

43. 

Knowledge  of  research  techniques 
and  methods 

35.6 

21.4 

42.8 

71.4 



44. 

Knowledge  of  group  dynamics 

21.3 

7.1 

4275 

7.1 

M*  M W 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  14  Element ary- Junior  High  School  Librarians 
★♦Instructional  Materials  Center 
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TABLE: 


Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  101  Junior  High  School  Librarians 


Where  Competencies  5 

e cured 

Rated 

General 

of 

Utmost 

Prepa- 

Education 

Library 

Audio-Visual 

Importance 

ration 

Courses 

School 

Courses 

Competencies  in  Rank  Order 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1. 

Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  reference  tools 

85.8 

23.2 

17.1 

84.8 

4.0 

2. 

Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  printed  materials 
related  to  student  needs 

85.0 

15.8 

24.7 

78.2 

18.8 

3. 

Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  library  resources 

84.7 

15.1 

11.1 

82«  8 

2.0 

4. 

Have  a broad  Liberal  Arts 
background 

84.0 

74.2 

36.6 

32.6 

15.8 

5. 

Knowledge  of  the  selection 
and  securing  of  printed 
materials  related  to 
teacher  needs_ 

82.1 

15.8 

29.7 

64.3 

14.8 

6. 

Understanding  of  students 
needs,  interests  and  abilities 

82.0 

35.6 

71.2 

40.5 

9.9 

7 , 

Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  audio-visual 
materials  related  to  teacher 

80.0 

10.0 

18.0 

51.0 

46.0 

needs 

8. 

Knowledge  of  the  integrated 
use  of  various  types  of 
instructional  materials 

79.7 

14.1 

24.2 

61.6 

25.2 

9. 

Knowledge  of  curriculum  practices 

79.2 

22.6 

58.7 

26.8 

8.2 

10. 

In-service  training  orientation 
of  facilities  and  service 

78.7 

16.1 

10.1 

48.4 

16.1 

11. 

Knowledge  of  students  read- 
ing difficulties 

78.6 

18.1 

62.6 

31.3 

3.0 

12. 

Successful  teaching  experience 

78.6 

27.1 

31.0 

9.7 

2.9  1 

13. 

Awareness  of  the  basic  content 
of  subiect  matter  areas 

78.3 

46.3 

51.5 

25.7 

5.1 

14. 

Awareness  of  educational  trends 
and  research 

78.3 

24.7 

61.8 

31.9 

14.4 

15. 

Knowledge  of  children’s  growth, 
development  and  learning 

78.2 

29.6 

76.2 

27.7 

2.9 

processes 

16. 

Knowledge  of  the  selection 
and  securing  of  audio-visual 
materials  related  to  student 

78.0 

11.0 

17.0 

53.0 

49.0  j 

needs 

/of 

TABLE : m (Continued) 

Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  101  Junior  High  School  Librarians 


/ 

Where  Competencies  Secured 

* 

* 

f 

Competencies  in  Rank  Order 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

17.  Knowledge  of  the  organization 
of  instructional  materials: 
cataloging,  classification, 
processing,  etc.  of  print 
and^audio- visual  materials 

76.7 

18.1 

7.0 

76.7 

12.1 

18.  Leadership  skills 

76.6 

42.7 

19.4 

22.3 

3.8 

19.  Knowledge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  instructional 
materials  program 

76.1 

8.9 

22.7 

60.3 

27.7 

20.  Knowledge  of  bibliographic 
sources  of  materials 

75.4 

19.3 

8.1 

83.6 

6.1 

21.  Knowledge  of  objectives  of  the 
school  Droeram 

75.2 

11.3 

56.7 

38.1 

4.1 

22.  Awareness  of  professional 
responsibilities  and 
obligations 

75.1 

22.7 

50.4 

53.4 

6.9 

23.  Organization  skills 

73.7 

41.7 

22.2 

49.5 

14.5 

24.  Understanding  of  the  community 
and  its  importance  to  the 
school  curriculum 

72.0 

32.0 

31.0 

27.0 

7.0 

25.  Understanding  of  student 
behavioral  pat:  sms  and 
discipline  techniques 

72.0 

24.7 

70.1 

24.7 

1.0 

26.  Knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  public  library  as  a 
foundation  for  cooperative 
endeavors 

71.6 

18.1 

6.0 

69.6 

3.0 

27.  Knowledge  of  latest  teaching 
techniques 

71.0 

16.0 

42.0 

23.0 

11.0 

28.  Knowledge  and  understanding 
of  how  to  utilize  local 
resources 

71.0 

28.0 

38.0 

43.0 

12.0 

29.  Knowledge  of  research 
techniaues  and  methods 

67.9 

23.7 

29.8 

60.8 

5.1 

30.  Knowledge  of  publicity  techniques 

66.6 

22.2 

10.1 

60.6 

14.1 

31.  Knowledge  of  skill  in  exhibit 
and  display  techniques 

66.6 

21.2 

13.1 

60.6 

29.2 

32.  Knowledge  of  business  techniques 
and  record  keeping 

65.9 

25.7 

12.3 

50,5 

3.0 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  101  Junior  High 

School  Librarians 

0 

:RJC 

301 

/a 

TABLE:  ,M 


(Continued) 


Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Special  as  Checked  by  101  Junior  High  School  librarians 


Where  Competencies 

Secured 

Rated 
of  Utmost 

General 

Prepa- 

Education 

Library 

Audio-Visual 

Importance 

ration 

Courses 

School 

Courses 

Competencies  m liank  Order 

% 1 

% 

% 

% 

% j 

33. 

Knowledge  of  reviewing  and 
book  talk  techniques 

64.2 

22.4 

8.1 

79.5 

2.0 

34. 

Knowledge  of  audio-visual 
equipment;  its  selection, 
maintenance  and  operation 

63.0 

11.0 

12.0 

29.0 

50.0 

35. 

Knowledge  of  techniques  for 
evaluating  library  programs 
and  services 

62.1 

10.2 

6.1 

73.4 

7.1 

36. 

Education  courses  required  for 
teacher  certification 

60.3 

30.6 

86.0 

8.9 

1.9 

37. 

General  background  in  science 

60.2 

61.2 

19.8 

3.9 

hi 

38. 

Successful  internship  in  a 
school  library  or  instructional 
materials  center 

55.5 

6.1 

5.1 

38.1 

3.0 

39. 

Knowledge  of  the  production  of 
instructional  materials 

55.4 

12.1 

16.1 

33.3 

34.3 

40. 

Knowledge  of  guidance  and 
counselling  techniques 

53.4 

11.8 

44.5 

21.7 

.9 

41. 

Background  in  personnel  work 

47.5 

23.7 

13.8 

14.8 

3.9  J 

42. 

Knowledge  of  story  telling 
techniaues 

44.4 

18.1 

14.1 

68.6 

2.0 

43. 

Planning  new  quarters,  remodeling  ^ 

existing  ones  42,3 

11.1 

4.0 

62.6 

10.1 

44. 

Knowledge  of  group  dynamics 

41.5 

15.8 

33.6 

11.8 

2.9 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  101  Junior  High  School  Librarians 


er|c 


/0X 

TABLE : « 


Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Insturctional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 


Where  Competencies 

Secured 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual  ' 

Courses 

Competencies  in  Rank  Order 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1.  Have  a broad  Liberal  Arts 
background 

96.6 

73.3 

46.6 

30.0 

10.0 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  selection 
and  securing  of  printed 
materials  related  to  student 
needs 

93.0 

17.2 

13.7 

79.3 

6.8  1 

! 

1 

— H 

3.  Knowledge  of  reviewing  and 
book  talk  techniaues 

89.9 

16.6 

10.0 

70.0 

.... 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  administration 

of  the  instructional  materials  89.5 

d roe ram 

10.3 

20.6 

68.9 

13.7 

5.  Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  library  resources 

86.6 

13.3 

— 

86.6 

6.6 

6.  Understanding  of  students 

needs,  interests  and  abilities 

86.6 

20.0 

53.3 

30.0 

3.3 

7.  Knowledge  of  techniques  for 
evaluating  library  programs 
and  services 

83.2 

10.0 

3.3 

76.6 

3.3  j 

8.  Knowledge  of  the  organization 
of  instructional  materials: 
cataloging,  classification, 
processing,  etc.  of  print 
and  audio-visual  materials 

83.8 

12.9 



74.1 

9.6  I 

9.  Understanding  of  student 
behavioral  patterns  and 
discipline  techniques 

82.6 

20.6 

72.4 

17.2 

j 

10.  Knowledge  of  understanding 
of  how  to  utilize  local 
resources 

82.6 

24.1 

31.0 

24.1 

1 

11.  Awareness  of  professional  ^ 

reSDonsibilities  and” obligations 

19.3 

48.3 

61.2 

3.2  | 

12.  Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  reference  tools 

80.3 

9.6 

— 

83.8 

6.4  J 

13.  Awareness  of  the  basic  content 
of  subject  matter  areas 

80.0 

43.3 

46.6 

23.3 

6.6  I 

14.  Knowledge  of  bibliographic 
sources  of  materials 

79.9 

13.3 

6.0 

80.0 

I 

IS.  Successful  teaching  experience 

79.9 

20.0 

26.6 

3.3 

3.3  j 

j • 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 
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TABLE : 41  (Continued) 


Rating  of  Coinpetencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 


Where  Competencies 

■ ■ 

Secured 

Competencies  in  Rank  Order 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

% i 

% 1 

% 

% 

% 

16.  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  printed  materials 
related  to  teacher  needs 

79.2 

17.2 

17.2 

58.6 

3.4 

17.  Awareness  of  education  trends 
and  research 

76.6 

26.6 

40.0 

23.3 

3.3 

18.  Knowledge  of  children’s  growth 
development  and  learning 

76.6 

20.0 

73.3 

13.3 

3.3 

processess 

19.  Knowledge  of  curriculum  practices 

76.6 

30.0 

46.6 

10.0 

3.3 

20.  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  audio-visual 
materials  related  to  student 

76.6 

13.3 

10.0 

53.3 

23.3 

needs 

21.  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  audio-visual 

76.6 

16.6 

10.0 

40.0 

23.3 

materials  related  to  teacher 
needs 

22 - Organization  skills 

76.6 

16.6 

13.3 

33.3 

3.3 

23.  Knowledge  of  latest  teaching 
techniaues 

75.8 

17.2 

34.4 

6.8 

3.4 

24.  Knowledge  of  the  integrated 
use  of  various  types  of 

74.1 

9.6 

16.1 

32.2 

6.4 

instructional  materials 

25.  Knowledge  of  objectives  of  the 
school  programs 

73.2 

16.6 

56.6 

36.6 

— 

26.  Knowledge  of  research  techniques 
and  methods 

73.2 

36.6 

13.3 

53t-3 

— 

27.  Knowledge  of  business  techniques 
and  record  keeping 

72.3 

31.0 

13.7 

27.5 

3.4 

28.  Successful  internship  in  a 

school  library  or  instructional 

70.0 

10.0 

6.6 

33.3 

3.3 

materials  center 

29.  In-service  training  orientation 
of  faculty  to  facilities  and 

69.9 

10.0 

10.0 

36.6 

6.6 

service 

30.  Knowledge  of  students  reading 
difficulties 

69.9 

20.0 

43.3 

36.6 

— 

31.  Planning  new  quarters,  remodeling 

69.9 

6.6 

50*0 

3.3 

existing  ones 

EMC 


% per  cent  answered  out  of  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 
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TABLE : 41 


Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 


Where  Competencies  Secured 

. • * ^ - — _a 

Rated 

of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

LUmpCLCUbXCd  HI  IVCUIJV  UiUCL 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

32. 

Knowledge  of  skill  in  exhibit 
and  disDlay  techniaues 

69.6 

23.3 

13.3 

36.6 

10.0 

33. 

Knowledge  of  guidance  and 
counselling  techniques 

67.6 

16.1 

54.8 

3.2 

— 

34. 

General  background  in  science 

66.6 

60.0 

23.3 

3.3 

_ 

35. 

Knowledge  of  publicity  techniques  66.6 

16.6 

6.6 

36.6 

mm 

36. 

LeadershiD  skills 

63.3 

13.3 

16.6 

_ 10.0  _ 

37. 

Knowledge  of  audio-visual 
equipment;  its  selection, 
maintenance,  and  operation 

59.9 

20.0 

10.0 

26.6 

33.3 

38. 

Knowledge  of  story  telling 
techniques 

56.6 

20.0 

10.0 

50.0 

— 

39. 

Knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  public  library  as  a 
foundation  for  cooperative 
endeavors 

56.6 

26.6 

3.3 

60.0 

— 

40. 

Education  courses  required 
for  teacher  certification 

53.3 

43.3 

76.6 

13.3 

3.3 

41. 

Knowledge  of  the  production 
of  instructional  materials 

53.3 

13.3 

3.3 

33.3 

16.6 

42. 

43. 

Knowledge  of  group  dynamics  51.3 

Understanding  of  the  community 
and  its  importance  to  the  45.8 

school  curriculum 

22.5 

24.1 

19.3 

34.4 

9.6 

17.2 

1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 

44. 

Background  in  personnel  work 

46.6 

13.3 

20.0 

6.6 

■ H 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  31  Junior-Senior  High  School  Librarians 
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T.illLE:  m 

Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  172  Senior  High  School  Librarians 


Where  Competencies  Secured 

Rated 
of  Utmost 

General 

Prepa- 

Education 

Library 

Audio-Visual 

Importance 

ration 

Courses 

School 

Courses 

Competencies  in  Rank  Order 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1.  Have  a broad  Liberal  Arts 
background 

81.6 

74.1 

31.1 

31.1 

13.5 

2.  Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  library  resources 

79.9 

17.6 

15.8 

73.5 

2.9 

3.  Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  reference  tools 

79.2 

19.5 

15.3 

74.5 

3.5 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  printed  materials 
related  to  student  needs 

77.7 

19.2 

25.1 

73.5 

11.6 

5.  Understanding  of  students 

needs,  interests  and  abilities 

77.5 

32.3 

59.4 

34.1 

4.1 

6.  knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  printed  material 
related  to  teacher  needs 

76,5 

19.2 

29.8 

57.8 

13.4 

7.  Awareness  of  the  basic  content 
of  subject  matter  areas 

76.3 

46.7 

39.0 

26.0 

3.5 

8.  Knowledge  of  objectives  of  the 
school  program 

74.9 

20.3 

48.8 

35.4 

4.0 

9.  Organization  skills 

74.2 

37.4 

17.5 

46.6 

8.1 

10.  Knowledge  of  the  organization  of 
instructional  materials: 
cataloging,  classification, 
processing,  etc.,  of  print 
and  audio-visual  materials 

73.9 

12.4 

5.9 

68.0 

15.9 

11.  Understanding  of  student  behavioral 
patterns  and  discipline  techniques 

72.5 

25.0 

65.8 

20.1 

.6 

12.  knowledge  of  the  administration 
of  instructional  materials 

71.9 

12.8 

14.6 

50.2 

% 

21.0 

program 

13.  Awareness  of  educational  trends 
! and  research 

71.5 

26.6 

49.1 

16.5 

5.8  j 

14.  Awareness  of  professional 

responsibilities  and  obligations 

70.6 

25.8 

46.5 

55.7 

6.8  1 

1 15.  Knowledge  of  curriculum  practices 

70.2 

21.8 

47.9 

12.4 

3.5  1 

1 16.  Leadership  skills 

09.5 

38.0 

15.7 

18.1 

2.3  1 

| 17.  Knowledge  of  bibliographic 
sources  of  materials 

69.4 

13.5 

17.0 

72.9 

5.2  I 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  172  Senior  High  School  Librarians 
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TABLE:  m 

Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  172  Senior  High  School  Librarians 


Where  Competencies  Secured 

Competencies  in  Rank  Order 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

% 

% 1 

% 

% 

% i 

18.  Knowledge  of  children's  growth 
development  and  learning 
Drocesses 

1 

68.8 

31.1 

58.2 

19.4 

3.5 

19.  Knowledge  of  the  integrated 
use  of  various  types  of 
instructional  materials 

68.6 

14.2 

16.5 

44.9 

17.1 

20.  Successful  teaching  experience 

68.3 

24.5 

28.0 

6.4 

2.9 

21.  Knowledge  of  the  selection 
and  securing  of  audio-visual 
materials  related  to  student 
needs 

67.9 

13.0 

15.3 

34.9 

37.2 

22.  Knowledge  of  students  reading 
difficulties 

65.6 

15.9 

44.9 

30.7 

1.1 

23.  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  audio-visual 
materials  related  to  teachers 
needs 

64.9 

13.0 

19.5 

31.9 

32.5 

24.  Knowledge  of  latest  teaching 
techniques 

64.0 

18.2 

35.2 

9.4 

.7 

25.  In-service  training  orientation 

of  faculty  to  facilities  and  62.6 

service 

10.6 

8.2 

30.1 

7.1 

26.  Knowledge  of  skill  in  exhibit 
and  display  techniques 

60.5 

18.8 

10.0 

55.2 

15.2 

27.  Knowledge  of  business  techniques  n 

and  record  keeping  60,2 

29.2 

13.4 

48.1 

2.4 

28.  Knowledge  of  techniques  for 
evaluating  library  programs 
and  services 

59.9 

11.1 

7.0 

59.4 

1.7 

29.  Knowledge  of  reviewing  and 
book  talk  techniques 

59.6 

18.8 

7.6 

60.5 

.5 

30.  Understanding  of  the  community 
and  its  importance  to  the 
school  curriculum 

59.3 

27.6 

28.2 

17.0 

3.5 

31.  Knowledge  and  understanding  of 
how  to  utilize  local  resources 

55.8 

22.9 

21.7 

24.7 

6.4 

! K 
. 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  172  Senior  High  School  Librarians 
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TABLE: 


(Continued) 


Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  172  Senior  High  School  Librarians 


Where  Competencies  Secured  j 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

Competencies  in  Rank  Order 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

32.  Knowledge  of  research 
techniques  and  methods 

55.1 

23.8 

31.9 

57.5 

4.6 

33.  Planning  new  quarters,  remodel- 
ing  existing  ones 

53.6 

12.4 

5.9 

52.6 

4.7 

34.  Knowledge  of  publicity  techniques 

52.6 

1773 

9.3 

49.  T 

s-1 j 

35.  Knowledge  of  audio-visual  equip- 
ment; its  selection,  maintenance, 
and  operation 

52.0 

13.6 

8.2 

20.1 

39.6 

- 

36.  Education  courses  required  for 
teacher  certification 

51.1 

31.7 

77.6 

8.8 

4.1 

37.  General  background  in  science 

50.5 

58.2 

14.1 

5.2 

2.9 

38.  Knowledge  of  guidance  and 
counselling  techniques 

48.7 

17.2 

54.5 

16.0 

1.1 

39.  Knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  public  library  as  a 
foundation  for  cooperative 
endeavors 

47.3 

14.6 

3.5 

49.7 

• 5 

40.  Successful  internship  in  a 

school  library  or  instructional 
materials  center 

46.5 

11.0 

6.9 

31.9 

1.1 

41.  Knowledge  of  the  production  of 
instructional  materials 

43.9 

12.3 

8.8 

28.8 

25.8  1 

42.  Background  in  personnel  work 

42.7 

21.1 

15.8 

12.3 

1.7  I 

43.  Knowledge  of  group  dynamics 

32.6 

13.7 

35.0 

10.9 

.5  1 

44.  Knowledge  of  story  telling 
techniques 

26.8 

17.5 

9.3 

33.2 

.5  1 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  172  Senior  High  School  Librarians 
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TABLE: 


Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 

Specialists  as  Checked  fry  18  School  librarians  in  Schoolw  with  trades  1—12 


Where  Competencies  Secured 

Competencies  in  Rank  Order 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% ^ 

1.  Awareness  of  professional 
responsibilities  and 
obligations 

78.8 

10.5 

57.8 

47.3 

10.5 

2.  Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  library  resources 

77.7 

11.1 

5.5 

83.3 

5.5 

3.  Knowledge  ot  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  reference  tools 

77.7 

16.6 

16.6 

83.3 

— 

4.  Knowledge  of  objectives  of  the 
school  program 

77.7 

16.6 

44.4 

38.8 

11.1 

5.  Knowledge  of  skill  in  exhibit 
anddisplay  techniques 

77.7 

5.5 

16.6 

66.6 

11.1 

6.  Knowledge  of  the  integrated 
use  of  various  types  of 
instructional  materials 

77.7 

5.5 

16.6 

66.6 

16.6 

7.  Awareness  of  professional  76  4 

resDonsibilities  and  obligations 

10.5 

57.8 

47.3 

10.5  j 

8.  Have  a broad  Liberal  Arts 
background 

72.2 

61.1 

50.0 

38.8 

5.5  j 

9.  Knowledge  of  children’s  growth, 
development  and  learning 
processes 

72.2 

22.2 

72.2 

27.7 

10,  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  audio-visual 
materials  related  to  teacher 
needs 

72.2 

5.5 

27.7 

44.4 

22.2  j 

11.  Knowledge  of  latest  teaching 
technioues 

72.1 

11.1 

50.0. 

11.1 

9 

V ^ W • ••  • ^ w w 

12.  Knowledge  of  students  reading 
difficulties 

72.1 

— 

66.6 

33.3 

mm  mm  mm  mm  W 

13.  Knowledge  of  techniques  for 
evaluating  library  programs 
and  services 

72.1 

5.5 

22.2. 

61.1 

J 

14.  Knowledge  of  the  administration 

of  the  instructional  materials  72.1 

Droeram 

5.5 

22.2. 

61.5- 

16.6  1 

15.  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  audio-visual 
materials  related  to  student 
needs 

72.1, 

— 

50*0. 

72.2- 

11.1  1 

% per  cent  checked  by  18  School  librarians  in  Schools  with  Grade*  1~12  1 

\ 


joH 

TABLE:  ‘'18  (Continued) 

Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 

Specialists  as  decked  by  19  School  librarians  in  Schools  with  Grades  1-12 


i1 


r 


Where  Competencies  Secured 

Competencies  in  Rank  Order 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

16.  Knowledge  of  the  selection 

and  securing  of  printed 
materials  related  to 
teacher  needs 

17.  Planning  new  quarters , 
remodeling  existing  ones 

18.  Knowledge  of  bibliographic 
sources  of  materials 


19.  Knowledge  of  research 
techniques  and  methqds 

66.6 

11.1 

50.0 

66.6 

— 

20.  Knowledge  of  story  telling 
techniques 

66.6 

5.5 

27.7 

61.1 

— 

21.  Knowledge  of  the  selection 

and  securing  of  printed 
materials  related  to 
student  needs 

66.6 

5.5 

44.4 

66.6 

11.1 

22.  In-service  training  orientation 

of  faculty  to  facilities  and 

66.5 

5.5 

22.2 

27.7 

5.5 

service 

23.  Knowledge  of  audio-visual 

equipment  its  selection, 
maintenance,  and  operation 

66.5 

11.1 

11.1 

27.7 

33.3 

24.  Knowledge  of  reviewing  and  book 
talk  techniques 

66.5 

22.2 

66.6 

— 

25.  Successful  teaching  experience 

64.6 

11.7 

- 35.2 

-17.6 

•w  am 

26.  Knowledge  of  guidance  and 
counselling  techniques 

63.1 

10.5 

68.4 

31.5 

— 

27.  Understanding  of  students  needs, 
interests  and  abilities 

61.1 

11.1 

77.7 

38.8 

— 

28.  Awareness  of  educational  trends 
and  research 

61.0 

5.5 

55.5 

22.2 

— 

29.  Awareness  of  the  basic  content 
of  subject  matter  areas 

61.0 

27.7 

38.8 

27.7 

5.5 

30.  Knowledge  and  understanding  of 
how  to  utilize  local  resources 

61.0 

11.1 

44.4 

50.0 

— 

31.  Knowledge  of  the  organization 
of  instructional  materials: 

cataloging,  classification, 

61.0 

5.5 

— 

66.6 

— 

processing,  etc.  of  print 
and  audio-visual  material 


72.1  50.0  72.2  11.1 

i * 


66.6  5.5  5.5  72.2  5.5 


66.6  11.1  27.7  72.2  5.5 


% per  cent  checked  by  18  School  Librarians  in  Schools  with  Grades  1-12 
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TABLE:  (Continued) 

Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Librarians  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  18  School  Librarians  in  Schools  with  Grades  1-12 


Where  Competencies  Secured 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

Competencies  in  Order 

% 

% 

% _\ 

% 

% j 

32.  Knowledge  of  publicity 
techniques 

61.0 

5.5 

55.5 

11.1 

33.  Understanding  of  the  community 
and  its  importance  to  the 
school  curriculum 

61.0 

11.1 

44.4 

11.1 

— 

34.  Organization  skills 

61.0 

5.8 

2374 

52. y 

11.7  1 

35.  Knowledge  of  curriculum 
practices 

55.5 

5.5 

66.6 

16.6 

5.5 

36.  Successful  internship  in  a 

school  library  or  instructional  55.5 

materials  center 

5.5 

11.1 

33.3 

— 

37.  Knowledge  of  business  techniques  6 

and  record  keeping 

11.7 

29.4 

41.1 

— 

38.  Knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
public  library  as  a foundation 
for  cooperative  endeavors 

the 

55.4 

11.1 

— 

44.4 



39.  Knowledge  of  group  dynamics 

52.5 

15.7 

5176 

" 15.7 



40.  Education  courses  required  for 
teacher  certification 

49.9 

22.2 

77.7 

16.6 

5.5 

41.  Knowledge  of  the  production  of 
instructional  materials 

49.9 

— 

11.1 

33.3 

11.1 

42.  Background  in  personnel  work 

44.4 

5.5 

11.1 

11.1 

— — 

43.  Leadership  skill  s 

41.1 

17.6  " 

2974 

23.5 

— — 

44.  General  background  in  science 

38.8 

50.0 

2777 



— — — " 

% per  cent  checked  by  18  School  librarians  in  Schools  with  Grades  1-12 
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Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Supervisors  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  30  District  Instructional  Materials  Center  Supervisors 


Where  Competencies  Secured 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

Competencies  in  Xank  Order 

% i 

% 1 

% 1 

% 1 

% 

1.  Awareness  of  the  basic  content 
of  subject  matter  areas  


79.1 


17.2 


62.0 


17.2 


2.  Have  a broad  Liberal  Arts 
background 


75.8 


62.0 


24.1 


17.2 


3.  Knowledge  of  curriculum  practices  75.7 13.7 


68.9 


10.3 


4.  Awareness  of  the  basic  content 
of  subject  matter  areas 


72.3 


34.4 


51.7 


20.6 


5.  In-servic  training  orientation 
of  faculty  to  facilities  and 
service 


72.3 


17.2 


24.1 


24.1 


6.  Leadership  skills  69.fr 

7.  Understanding  of  students  needs, 


23.3 


16.6 


13.3 


interests  and  abilities 


69.9 


20.0 


63.3 


30.0 


8.  Understanding  of  the  community 

and  its  importance  to  the  school  69.9 
curriculum 


26.6 


43.3 


13.3 


9.  Knowledge  of  latest  teaching 
techniques 


66.6 


10.0 


33.3 


3.3 


10.  Knowledge  of  objectives  of  the 
school  program 


66.6 


23.3 


60.0 


23.3 


11.  Knowledge  of  the  administration 

of  the  instructional  materials 
program 

12.  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 

securing  of  printed  materials 
related  to  student  needs 

13.  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 

securing  of  audio-visual 
materials  related  to  teache- 
needs 

14.  Awareness  of  professional  63#3 

responsibilities  and  obligations 

15.  Knowledge  of  the  organization  of 
instructional  materials: 
cataloging,  classification, 
processing,  etc. , of  print 
and  audio-visual  material 

16.  knowledge 

securing  of  audio-visual  63*2 

materials  related  to  student  needs 


17.2 


13.7 


10.3 


3.4 


20.6 


"50" 


10.0 


6.6 


6.6 


6.6 


66.6 


66.6 


26.6 


23.3 


13.3 


23.3 


40.0 


5(5.6 


Supervisors 


o 

ERIC 


30.0 


% per  cent  answered  out  of  30  District  Instructional  Materials  Center 
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TABLE:  Wt  (Continued) 

Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Supervisors  Serving  as  Instructional  Material 
Specialists  as  Checked  by  30  District  Instructional  Materials  Center  Supervisors 


Wherd  Competencies  Secured 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

Competencies  in  Rank  Order 

% 

% “I 

% 1 

% 

% 

17. 

Knowledge  of  the  selection  and 
securing  of  printed  materials 
related  to  teacher  needs 

63.3 

23.3 

33.3 

46.6 

10.0 

18. 

Organization  skills 

63.2 

23.3 

6.6 

50.0 

13.3 

19. 

Successful  teach  ug  exDerience 

63.3 

20.0 

- 20.0  _ 

13.3 

13.3 

20. 

Knowledge  of  bibliographic 
sources  of  materials 

60.0 

20.0 

20.0 

60.0 

10.0 

21. 

Knowledge  of  business  techniques 
and  record  keeping 

60.0 

36.6 

20.0 

33.3 

10.0 

22. 

Knowledge  of  children’s  growth 
development  and  learning 
processes 

9 

56.6 

20.0 

63.3 

13.3 

3.3 

23. 

Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  library  resources 

56.6 

20.0 

23.3 

60.0 

3.3 

24. 

Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  reference  tools 

56.6 

33.3 

10.0 

63.3 

6.6 

25. 

E 

| 26. 

Knowledge  of  techniques  for 
evaluating  library  programs 
and  services 

56.6 

16.6 

10.0 

50.0 

3.3 

Planning  new  quarters  remodeling 
existing  ones 

55.0 

17.2 

3.4 

41.3 

24.1 

27. 

Background  in  personnel  work 

53.3 

26.6 

20.0 

6.6 

3.3 

28. 

Knowledge  of  skill  in  exhibit 
and  display  techniques 

53.3 

16.6 

20.0 

33.3 

26.6 

29. 

Knowledge  of  the  integrated  use 
of  various  types  of  instructional 
materials 

53.3 

16.6 

23.3 

30.0 

33.3 

30. 

Knowledge  of  audio-visual  equip- 
ment; its  selection,  maintenance 
and  operation 

53.2 

6.6 

3.3 

6,6 

40.0 

31. 

Knowledge  of  research  techniques 
and  methods 

53.2 

26.6 

40.0 

43.3 

6.6 

32. 

Education  courses  required  for 
teacher  certification 

51.6 

20.6 

75.8 

10.3 

13.7 

33. 

Knowledge  of  reviewing  and  book 
talk  techniques 

50.0 

23.3 

10.0 

56.6 

— 

34. 

Knowledge  and  understanding  of 
how  to  utilize  local  resources 

49.9 

20.0 

26.6 

20.0 

16.6 

o 
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% per  cent  answered  out  of  30  District 
Materials  Center  Supervisor 
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TABLE: 


Rating  of  Competencies  Needed  for  Supervisors  Serving  as  Instructional  Materials 
Specialists  as  Checked  *y  30  District  Instructional  Materials  Center  Supervisors 


’Where  Competencies  ; 

Secured 

Rated 
of  Utmost 
Importance 

General 

Prepa- 

ration 

Education 

Courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-Visual 

Courses 

Competencies  in  "anlc  Crder 

% 1 

% 1 

% 

% 

% 

35.  Successful  internship  in  a 

school  library  or  instructional  49.9 

materials  center 

10.0 

6.6 

23.3 

6.6 

36.  Understanding  of  student 
behavioral  patterns  and 
discioline  techniaues 

46.6 

20.0 

53.3 

13.3 

50.0 

37.  Knowledge  of  the  production  of  40.0 

instructional  materials 

16.6 

16.6 

20.0 

40.0 

38.  Knowledge  of  group  dynamics 

39.9 

13.3 

33.3 

10.0 

3.3 

39.  Knowledge  of  publicity  techniques  39.9 

16.6 

16.6 

36.6 

20-0 

40.  General  background  in  science 

37.8 

65.0 

20.6 

10.3 

3.4 

41.  Knowledge  of  story  telling 
technioues 

36.6 

20.0 

13.3 

36.6 

-- — 

42.  Knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  public  library  as  a 
foundation  for  cooperative 
endeavors 

36.6 

20.0 

6.6 

40.0 

6.6 

43.  Knowledge  of  students  reading 
diff iculties 

34.7 

13.7 

48.2 

13.7 

— 

44.  Knowledge  of  guidance  and 
counselling  techniques 

33.2 

20.0 

46.6 

6#  6 

— 

% per  cent  answered  out  of  30  District  Instructional 
Materials  Center  Supervisors 
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which  show  the  ratings  of  177  elementary  school  librarians,  lh  librarians  in 
elementary- junior  high  school  libraries,  101  junior  high,  31  junior-senior 
high,  and  172  senior  high  school  librarians  as  well  as  18  librarians  serving 
grades  1-12  and  30  district  IMC  supervisors,  shows  a very  consistent  pattern 
of  ratings  for  all  six  groups.  The  ratings  of  the  supervisors  vary  somewhat  as 
one  would  expect.  A composite  rank  of  competencies  i3  found  in  Chart  13  on 
pages  316  to  317. 

A need  for  a broad  Liberal  Arts  background,  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the 
use  of  library  resources  and  reference  tools,  a knowledge  of  how  to  select  and 
secure  printed  materials  related  to  student  needs,  as  well  as  an  understanding 
of  student  reading  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  received  the  highest  ratings 
by  all  groups,  or  approximately  75#  to  96#  of  them.  Also  rating  very  high  was 
the  need  for  an  awareness  of  professional  responsibilities  and  obligations  and 
a knowledge  of  the  administration  of  the  instructional  materials  program. 
Elementary  school  librarians  rated  very  high  their  special  need  to  know  about 
children's  growth,  development,  and  learning  processes,  and  to  know  the 
techniques  of  story  telling.  This  awareness  of  student  needs  and  services 
designed  to  meet  these  needs  is  reflected  in  the  high  priorities  given  to  such 
competencies  by  the  librarians. 

Other  competencies  considered  of  utmost  importance  and  checked  by  #7#  to 
75#  of  the  school  librarians  relate  to  a need  for  knowledge  of  (l)  the  objectives 
of  the  school,  (2)  the  curriculum  practices,  (3)  the  needs  of  teachers,  (U)  the 
basic  content  of  subject  matter  areas,  (5)  educational  trends  and  research, 

(6)  a successful  teaching  experience,  and  (7)  how  to  organize  for  use  all 
types  of  media  in  terms  of  the  latest  teaching  techniques  in  use. 

A third  grouping  of  competencies  rated  of  utmost  importance  by  approximately 
50#  to  65#  of  the  school  librarians  indicate  a need  to  know  how  to  select  for 
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Chart  13 


A Composite  Rank  of  Competencies  Rated  of  Utmost  Importance 
Rank  Competencies 

1 Have  a broad  Liberal  Arts  background 

2 Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the  use  of  library  resources 

3 Knowledge  of  how  to  teach  the  use  of  reference  tools 

k Knowledge  of  the  selection  and  securing  of  printed  materials  related  to 

student  needs 

5>  Understanding  of  student  needs,  interests,  and  abilities 

6 Knowledge  of  the  administration  of  the  instructional  materials  program 

7 Awareness  of  professional  responsibilities  and  obligations 

8 Knowledge  of  children's  growth,  development  and  learning  processes 

9 Knowledge  of  story  telling  techniques  (rated  high  by  elementary  school 
librarians ) 

10  Awareness  of  the  basic  content  of  subject  matter  areas 

11  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and  securing  of  printed  materials  related  to 

teachtr  needs 

12  Knowledge  of  objectives  of  the  school  program 

13  Knowledge  of  the  organization  of  instructional  materials:  cataloging, 
classification,  processing,  of  print  and  audio-visual  materials 

ill  Knowledge  of  curriculum  practices 

15  Awareness  of  educational  trends  and  research 

16  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and  securing  of  audio-visual  materials 
related  to  teacher  needs 

17  Knowledge  of  student  reading  difficulties 

18  Knowledge  of  the  integrated  use  of  various  types  of  instructional 
materials 

19  Successful  teaching  experience 

20  Knowledge  of  the  selection  and  securing  of  audio-visual  materials 
related  to  student  needs 

o 

ERLC 
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Chart  13  (cont) 

Rank  Competencies  ’ 

21  Organization  skills 

22  Knowledge  of  latest  teaching  techniques 

23  Knowledge  of  bibliographic  sources  of  materials 

21*  Understanding  of  student  behaviorial  patterns  and  discipline  techniques 
25>  Knowledge  of  skill  in  exhibit  and  display  techniques 

26  Knowledge  of  reviewing  and  book  talk  techniques 

27  Knowledge  of  techniques  for  evaluating  library  programs  and  services 

28  In-service  training  orientation  of  faculty  to  facilities  and  services 

29  Understanding  of  the  community  and  its  importance  to  the  school 

30  Knowledge  of  audio-visual  equipment;  its  selection,  maintenance  and  operation 

31  Knowledge  of  business  techniques  and  record  keeping 

32  Leadership  skills 

33  Knowledge  and  understanding  of  how  to  utilize  local  resources 
3k  Knowledge  of  research  techniques  and  methods 

35  Education  courses  required  for  teacher  certification 

36  Planning  new  quarters,  remodelling  existing  ones 

37  Knowledge  of  publicity  techniques 

38  General  background  in  science 

39  Knowledge  of  guidance  and  counselling  techniques 

kO  Knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  public  library  as  a foundation  for 

cooperative  endeavors 

1*1  Successful  internship  in  a school  library  or  Instructional  Materials  Center 
1*2  Background  in  personnel  work 

1*3  Knowledge  of  the  production  of  instructional  materials 

1*1*  Knowledge  of  group  dynamics 


teacher  and  student  use  all  types  of  audio-visual  materials  and  how  to  integrate 
the  skillful  use  of  these  instructional  materials.  Other  competencies  rated 
high  relate  to  administrative  techniques.  It  was  believed  one  must  know  how 
to  prepare  exhibits,  review  books,  evaluate  library  programs,  and  keep  records 
as  well  as  understand  the  role  of  the  school  and  the  library  in  relation  to  the 
community  and  the  public  library.  Knowledge  of  bibliographic  sources  and 
discipline  techniques  was  judged  essential  information. 

Considered  of  less  significance  but  still  rated  of  utmost  importance  by 
approximately  30$  to  £0$  of  those  participating  in  the  study  were  competencies 
which  would  include  a knowledge  of  group  dynamics,  publicity,  instructional 
materials  preparation,  personnel  operations,  guidance  and  counselling,  planning 
for  new  quarters,  research  methods,  and  utilization  of  local  resources  for 
teaching  purposes.  The  same  percentage  felt  it  important  to  have  had  a 
successful  internship  in  school  librarians hip,  to  have  taken  education  courses 
needed  for  teacher  certification,  and  to  have  a general  background  in  science. 

The  thirty  district  supervisors  gave  higher  priorities  to  some  competencies 
that  were  more  relevant  to  their  work.  These  competencies  included  evaluation 
techniques,  in-service  orientation,  business  and  record  keeping  skills, 
leadership  ability,  and  personnel  operations.  Also  ranked  as  essential  was 
knowledge  of  how  to  plan  for  new  quarters  or  to  remodel  existing  ones  and  how 
to  select,  maintain,  and  operate  audio-visual  equipment . The  supervisors 
agreed  that  there  must  be  an  understanding  of  the  community  and  its  importance 
to  the  school.  Since  their  contacts  and  activities  deal  almost  entirely 
with  faculty  and  school  administrators,  38$  to  £0$  of  than  rated  at  the  end 
of  the  scale  such  competencies  as  counselling,  story  telling,  and  discipline 
techniques,  knowledge  of  student  reading  difficulties,  and  an  understanding 
of  student  behavioral  patterns.  Although  many  district  IMCs  do  a great  deal 
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of  the  production  of  instructional  materials  for  faculty,  the  supervisors 
also  rated  this  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale*  Most  centers  use  graphics  spe- 
cialists  and  technicians  for  this  service.  A surprisingly  lower  rating  was 
given  by  supervisors  than  by  school  librarians  to  the  need  for  knowledge  of 
the  function  of  the  public  library  as  a foundation  for  cooperative  endeavors. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  many  supervisors  were  audio-visual  specialists 
first  and  librarians  second. 

When  checking  where  the  competencies  were  secured  it  was  found  that  the 
background  in  Liberal  Arts,  in  science,  in  an  awareness  of  content  in  subject 
areas,  in  personnel  work,  and  leadership  skills  came  from  their  general  under- 
graduate preparation  in  college  or  on  the  job.  For  the  majority  of  the  school 
librarians  at  all  grade  levels,  only  one  or  two  competencies  were  received  from 
the  audio-visual  courses.  These  were  a knowledge  of  audio-visual  equipment, 
its  selection,  maintenance,  and  operation,  and  how  to  produce  audio-visual 
resources.  This  bears  out  the  general  impression  one  received  when  discussing 
the  subject  with  the  librarians  during  the  school  visits. 

VJith  the  exception  of  the  supervisors,  many  of  whom  were  audio-visual 
specialists,  the  knowledge  of  how  to  select,  organize,  and  promote  the  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  came  primarily  from  library  science  courses  rather  than 
from  audio-visual  courses.  Knowledge  of  how  to  produce  instructional  materials 
was  secured  frok  both  library  science  and  audio-visual  courses.  Educational 
courses  provided  little  less  than  a third  of  the  competencies  but  provided  the 
courses  needed  for  teaching  certification.  Education  courses  included  back- 
ground knowledge  of  child  growth,  student  needs  and  interests,  behavioral 
patterns,  school  objectives,  the  role  of  the  school  and  the  community,  reading 
difficulties,  experience  in  classroom  teaching,  curriculum  practices,  educational 

trends  and  research  methods,  the  latest  of  teaching  techniques,  guidance  and 
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counselling  techniques,  group  dynamics  and  personnel  work* 

Except  for  supervisors,  over  half  of  the  needed  competencies  checked  by  all 
those  participating  in  the  study  were  checked  as  having  come  from  the  course 
content  offered  in  the  library  science  programs.  These  included  knowledge  of 
how  to  select,  to  procure,  to  organize,  and  to  teach  the  use  of  reference  works, 
print,  and  audio-visual  resources  to  both  teachers  and  students.  The  many 
administrative  techniques  of  organizing,  developing,  and  evaluating  programs  of 
service  for  the  use  of  all  types  of  media,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  how  to  promote 
the  effective  use  of  library  resources  through  story  telling,  book  talks,  pre- 
viewing sessions,  publicity  techniques,  exhibits  and  displays  were  developed 
through  the  library  science  programs  of  study.  Competencies  in  how  to  plan  new 
quarters,  how  to  produce  simple  instructional  materials  for  student  use,  how 
to  work  with  faculty  members  in  promoting  the  use  of  instructional  materials, 
and  how  to  promote  the  effective  use  of  the  public  library  by  students  and 
teachers  were  also  developed  in  the  library  science  courses. 

These  findings  show  that  the  library  school  programs  are  preparing  school 
librarians  as  media  specialists  and  that  a combination  of  liberal  arts  education, 
professional  education  with  some  audio-visual  educational  courses,  and  library 
science  programs  are  providing  school  librarians  with  competencies  they  consider 
of  utmost  importance  in  administrating  a functional  school  library  program 
serving  as  an  instructional  materials  program.  Vihere  such  programs  are  offered 
and  how  wide  spread  they  are  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  VII. 
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cmma  vii 

^ROGRA'IS  or  PROPESSICR’  *L  PRE'vulATIC'N  PR  SC!  ICC  L IIJR.RI/V:s  - 1961-1964 

The  last  ohase  of  this  study  was  concerned  with  the  status  of  regional  and 
state  requirements  for  the  orofessional  preparation  of  school  librarians  and  with 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  that  were  available  for  such  preparation 
in  each  of  the  fifty  states  for  the  years  1961  through  1963/1964.  Visits  were 
made  to  several  undergraduate  library  schools,  and  to  all  'out  three  of  the  thirty- 
six  accredited  library  schools  of  1962  to  secure  information  from  the  faculty  as 
to  the  courses  available  for  preparing  school  librarians  to  be  material  specialists. 
Catalogs  were  carefully  examined  from  351  colleges  and  universities  offering  library 
science  programs.  The  range  of  programs  included  those  with  (1)  less  than  twelve 
semester  hours  of  undergraduate  courses,  (2)  curriculums  offering  an  under- 
graduate minor  of  fifteen  semester  hours  or  more,  (3)  a major  of  undergraduate 
work  in  library  science,  (4)  a master’s  degree  program,  (5)  a sixth-year  program 
of  advanced  studies,  and  (6)  a doctoral  urogram.  The  findings  were  tabulated  in 
Table  106  and  later  summarized  in  Table  125  on  pages  425  to  427.  The  findings  are 
discussed  throughout  this  chapter.  in  additional  forty-eight  college  catalogs 
were  examined  and  tabulated  in  Table  126  on  pages  429  to  431.  These  represented 
schools  that  offered  only  related  courses  for  the  school  library  field,  such  as 
courses  in  the  literature  for  children  and  for  young  adults,  and  courses  in 
education  in  the  audio-visual,  radio,  and  television  fields. 

All  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country  were  contacted  and  asked  to 
send  their  catalogs  if  they  did  offer  such  programs.  It  is  possible  that  some 
institutions  were  missed,  but  all  that  were  not  heard  from  were  sent  reminder 
notices.  These  findings  were  also  checked  at  the  time  of  the  study  against 
other  published  reports  of  library  science  offerings  in  this  country. 
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TABLE:  106 

recommended  Hours 
of  Library  Science 
of  the  Regional 
Accrediting  Association 
and  of  the  States 

50  States  plus  D,  C. 

American 
Association  of 
School  Librarians 
Regions 

United  States 
Office  of 
Education 
Regions 

Region 

State 

Regional 

Accrediting 

Association 

■ ■ 1 

Library  Science 
Hours  Recommended 

Course  Areas 
Recommended 

Library  Science 
Hours  Recommended 

Course  Areas 
Recommended 

Alabama 

III-14 

3-5-10 

Southern 

Association 

Minor 

Major 

Alaska 

VII-44 

4-8-11 

Nsrthwest 

Assaoi&tton 

TW 

Arizona 

IV-23 

4-6-12 

North 

Central 

Association 

15 

SH 

See 

foot 

notes 

6 SH 
15  SH 

Administ ration 
and  Organization 
of  School  Library, 
Cataloging  and 
Classification, 
Library  Materials 

Arkansas 

IV- 24 

3-5-13 

North 

Central 

Association 

• 

15 

SH 

See 

foot 

notes 

15  SH 

Organization  & 
Administration 
of  School 
Libraries, 
Instructional 
Materials,  Ref- 
erence Materials, 
Practice  in. 
Librarianship,  , 

Simplified 

Cataloging. 

California 

VIII-49 

4-8-14 

Western 

College 

Association 

24  SH 
NCATE 

r Colorado 

V-29 

4-7-15 

North 

Central 

Association 

15 

SH 

See 

foot 

notes 

Connecticut 

1-1 

1-1-16 

New  England 
Association 

18  SH 

Delaware 

II-7 

1-2-17 

Middle  States 
Association 

24  SH 

Book  Selection  & 
Acquisition, 

Elem.  Cataloging 
& Classification, 
Circulation 
Policies  & prac- 
tices, Reference 
Work,  Childrens 
Literature. 

District  of 
> ''olumbia 

11-13 

1-2-18 

Middle  State: 
Association 

Jr. 

High 
30  SH 

s*. 

High 

M.S. 

. 
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TABLE.  106  (Cont’d) 

Recommended  Hours 
of  Library  Science 
of  the  Regional 
Accrediting  Association 
and  of  the  States 

50  States  nliis  n.  P. 

American 
Association  of 
School  Librarians 
Regions 

United  States 
Office  of 
Education 
Regions 

Region 

State 

w>c 

c o 

•H.H 
-H  -p 
Cj.rl  rt 

C '0*H 
O <U  O 
■H  MO 
to  o W) 
<y  o V) 
& 

T3 
CD 
CD  T3 

o c 

C CD 
CD  1 
O O 

to  o 

CD 

>*ci 

u 

rt  co 
u u 
JO  3 

CO 

rt  *o 
CD  O 
u *d 
< c 

CD 

<d  g 
to  6 
u o 

3 O 
O CD 

•o 

CD 
CD  T3 
O C 
G CD 

CD  i 

O O 

oo  o 

CD 

>NCS 

Wl 

rt  to 

H Wl 
•O  3 
•H  O 

J a: 

CO 

rt 

O T3 
Wl  CD 

<*o 

c 

CD  CD 
CO  g 
Wl  E 
3 O 
o o 

« CD 

u Pi 

Florida 

III-15  [ 

3-5-19 

Southern 

Association 

21  SH 
Restr- 
icted 

30  SH 

Books  & Related 
Materials  for 
Y.  A.,  Organiz. 
Si  Admin,  of 
School  Libraries 
or  Materials 
Centers,  Refer- 
ence Materials, 
Classification 
& Cataloging, 
A*V  Materials, 
Others. 

Georgia 

III-16 

3-5-20 

Southern 

Association 

30  QH 

Knowledge  of 
heading  Thterest, 
Understanding 
Place  of  library 
in  Modern  ftchls, 
Organiz.  of  All 
Types  of  library 
Materials. 

Hawaii 

VII-51  1 

4-8-21 

Western  yelldgc 
Association 

26  SH 

Idaho 

VII-45 

| 4-7-22 

Northwest 

Association 

6 SH 
8 SH 
12  SH 

See 

foot- 

notes 

6 SH 

Illinois 

VI-36 

1 2-3-23 

North 

Central 

Association 

15  SH 

See 

foot- 

notes 

16  SH 

Reading  Guid- 
ance, Function 

of  School 
Libraries , 
Materials. 

Indiana 

VI-37 

1 2-3-24 

North 

Central 

Association 

15  SH 

See 

foot- 

notes 

10- 
15  SH 

Selection  and 
Use  of  Instruc- 
tional Mater- 
ials, A-V  Educ., 
Presentation  of 
•Instructional 
Materials  plus 
A-V,  Advanced 
Problems  of 
Supervision  & 
Administration. 

Iowa 

VI-38 

2-4-25 

North 

Central 

Association 

15  SH 

See 

foot- 

notes 

15  * W 
BS  Spe 

Areatf 

ments 

cial  Service 
Which  Endorse- 
are  available. 

ms  as 

V-30 

1 2-4-26 

North 

Central 

Association 

15  SH 

See 

foot- 

notes 

8 SH 
15  SH 
24  SH 
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TABLE : 106  (Cont’d) 

K jmsended  Hours 
of  Library  Science 
of  the  Regional 
Accrediting  Association 
and  of  the  States 

50  States  plus  D.  C. 
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c 
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0) 
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rt 
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State 
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C 
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OC 
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OO 
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<D 
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M 
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MM 
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as 
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Kentucky 

III-17 

3-5-27 

Southern 

Association 

Minor 

Louisiana 

IV-25 

3-5-28 

Southern 

Association 

18  SH 

School  Library 
Materials.  Organ- 
ization, Admin. 

& *Xnterpre  t ation 
of  School  library 
Service,  Schopl 
Library  Practice 
tfork. 

i Maine 

1-2 

1-1-29 

New  England 
Association 

18  SH 

School  Library 
Administratiop. 
Books  A Materials, 
Use  of  Library, 
Classification  & 
Cataloging. 

Maryland 

II-8 

1-2-30 

Middle  State' 
Association 

s 

16  SH 

PincipJ.es  of 
Librananship, 
Organization  and. 
Administration  of 
School  Library, 
Books  and  Material 
for  Elementary 
School  library. 

Massachusetts 

■ 

| 

1-3 

1-1-31 

New  England 
Association 

18  SH 

Books  and  delated 
Materials  for 
Children Ci  young 
people,  School 
library  drganiz. 
Admin,  b practice 
Reference  liiterial 
&their  ilse. 
Classification 

KSkStitisfsr0* 

Materials. 

Michigan 

VI-39 

2-3-32 

North 

Central 

Association 

15  SH 

See 

foot- 

note 

15  SH 
minor 

?4  SH 
major 

Minnesota 

VI-40 

2-4-33 

North 

Central 

Association 

15  SH 

J 

See 

foot- 

note 

Mississippi 

III-18 

3-5-34 

Southern 

Association 

24  SH 

Books  & Related 
Materials  for 
Children  and 
young  Adults, 
Administration  of 
Libraries, 
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Missouri  1 

VI-41 

2-4-35  T 

North  T 

Central 

Association} 

15  SH  i 

See 

:oot-* 

note 

15  SH  | 

Montana  ' 

VII-46 

4-7-36 

Northwest 

Association 

6 SH 
8 SH 
12  SH 

See 

foot- 

note 

20  SH 

Nebraska 

V-31 

2-4-37  1 

North  1 

Central 

Association! 

15  SH 

See 

foot- 

note 

Nevada  1 

VIII-50 

4-8-38  1 

Northwest  1 
Association 

6 SH 
|8  SH 
|l2  SH 

See 

foot- 

note 

24  SH  1 

New  Hampshire 

1-4 

1-1-39  ! 

New  England 
Association 

24  SH  I 

Book  Selection, 
School  Library 
Service.  Catalog- 
ing & Classifica- 
tion; Library 
Orientation  or 
Library  Usage. 

New  Jersey 

II-9 

1-2-40 

Middle 
I States 
Association 

30  SH 

Cataloging,  Class- 
if ication , Ref er- 
ence  Work,  Book 
Selection?  Biblio- 
graphy, Library 
Organization  and 
| Administration. 

[ - — ■ 

\ New  Mexico 

IV-26 

4-6-41 

I North 
| Central 
Association 

15  SH 

See 

foot- 

note 

15  SH 
minor 

19  SH 
major 

New  York 

11-10 

1-2-42 

Middle 

States 

Association 

36  SH 

Library  Orienta- 
tion, Library 
Methods  & Techni- 
ques, Books,  Read- 
ing & library 
Materials,  Reading 
pfechniques. 

North  Carolina 

1 II I- 19 

3-5-43 

I Southern 
Association 

J 

18  SH 

Organization  and 
Administration  of 
|4chool  libraries, 
[cataloging  and 
Classification, 
Materials  for 
Children  Si  young 
people  & Cefer- 
ence  Material. 

ERIC 

ERIC 
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Tennessee 

III-21 

3-5-52 

Southern 

dissociation 

12  SH 
T-L 

18  SH 
full- 
time 

For  T-L:  Books  & 
t elated  Materials 
for  Children  and 
tfoung  people. 
Reference  Material 
Organization  of 
Materials,  School 
library  Admin. , 

For  Librarian: 
Books  & Related 
Materials  for 
Adults,  A-V 
Materials , Princi- 
ples of  librarian- 
ship. 

Texas 

IV-28 

4-6-53 

Southern 

Association 

Utah 

V-34 

4-7-54 

Northwest 

dissociation 

6 SH 
8 SH 
12  SH 

1 

See 

foot- 

note 

9 QH 

Cataloging,  Class- 
ification, libr- 
ary Methods r®Dok 
Selection,  Child- 
ren’s literature. 

Vermont 

| 

' 

1-6 

1-1-55 

New  England 
Association 

12  SH 
T-L 

30  SH 
full- 
time 

For  T-L:  School 
Library  Adnin. , \ 
Books  & Mater- 
ials, Reference 
Materials  & 
Teaching  Use  of 
Library,  Class- 
ification and 
Cataloging. 

Virginia 

III-22 

3-5-56 

Southern 

Association 

18  SH 

Children’s  Lit., 
Adolescent  md 
Adult  lit.,  Ref- 
erence St  Biblio- 
graphy, Admin. & 
Organization, 
Cataloging  & 
Classification, 
Planning  & Manage- 
ment, Acquisition 
of  Materials, 

Use  of  Materials. 

Washington 

VII-48 

4-8-57 

Northwest 

dissociation 

6 SH 
8 SH 
12  SH 

See 

foot- 

note 

12  SH 

L.S. 

degree 

TABLE:  106  (Cont’d 

* commended  Hours 
c.  Library  Science 
of  the  Regional 
Accrediting  Associate 
and  of  the  States 

50  States  plus  D.  C. 

American  3 
Association  of 
School  Librarians 
Regions 

United  States 
Office  of 
Education 
Region 

[ 

t 

Regional 

Accrediting 

Association 

Region 

State 

Library  Science 
Hours  Recommended 

Course  Areas 
Recommended 

Library  Science 
Hours  Recommended 

Course  Areas 
Recommended 

West  Virginia 

11-11 

3-5-58 

North 

Central 

Association 

15  SH 

See 

foot- 

note 

24-30 

SH 

Wisconsin 

VI-43 

2-3-59 

North 

Central 

Association 

15  SH 

See 

foot- 

note 

15  SH 

Library  Administrat- 
ion, Cataloging  and 
glassification,  Bool 
Relection,  Materials 
and  Reference* 

• ~~  c 

Wyoming 

V-35 

4-7-60 

North 

Central 

Association 

15  SH 

« 

See 

foot- 

note 

* 

24  SH 

Instructional  Mat- 
erials, Organization 
and  Maintenance, 

Book  Re lection. 
Library  Administrat- 
ion. 

Nbrth  Central  Association  - bourses  Recommended:  School  library  Organization  and  Adminis- 

tration, cataloging  and  Classification,  Book  Selection  and  Acquisition  with  gjophasis 
on  the  Reading  and  Weeds  of  Adolescents,  Reference  materials,  and  general  Bibliography 
(15  Semester  H eurs  Recommended) 

Northwest  Association  - courses  Recommended:  Organization  and  Administration  of  the 

library.  Cataloging  and  Classification,  600k  Selection,  Reference* 

Schools  of  100  pupils  or  less  6 SH 
Schools  of  100-499  pupik  8 SH 
Schools  of  500  pupils  or  more  12  SH 


When  these  facts,  as  well  as  information  about  the  number  of  school  library 
supervisors  there  were  in  each  state,  are  compared  with  the  findings  relating 
to  the  school  libraries  that  participated  in  the  study,  it  is  oossible  to  see  a 
relationship  between  the  types  of  library  education  programs  and  supervisory 
personnel  available  and  the  I IC  school  library  programs  of  services  and  resources 
found  in  the  schools  in  different  states. 

Regional  and  State  Recommend at ions 

As  was  noted  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  study,  the  e have  been  regional 
accrediting  associations  in  the  United  States  since  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1918  that  school  libraries  were  included  in  the 
evaJuation  schedules  of  secondary  schools.  Since  that  time  there  hrve  been  many 
changes  in  the  ouantitative  and  oualitative  recommendations  for  school  libraries 
in  order  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  modern  schools.  Some  of  tue  regional 
accrediting  associations  also  have  made  recommendations  for  the  professional  pre- 
paration of  school  librarians,  noting  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  professional 
courses  needed  and  specifying  the  type  of  library  science  courses  to  be  taken.  If 
secondary  schools  were  to  receive  accreditation  recognition,  they  needed  pro- 
fessional librarians  with  such  preparation.  ilong  with  the  regional  recommendations 
there  have  been  state  standards  for  school  libraries,  including  recommendations 
for  the  professional  preparation  of  school  librarians.  In  recent  years  sixty-eight 
percent  of  the  state  standards  and  recommendations  have  been  somewhat  higher  than 
those  of  the  regional  accrediti  g associations  and  range  from  sixteen  semester 
hours  of  library  science  recommended  to  a master's  degree  in  the  field.  This 
information  is  noted  in  Table  106. 

Table  106  lists  each  state  alphabetically,  indicates  the  regional  accrediting 
association  of  which  it  is  a part,  and  gives  the  regional  and  state  recommendations 
of  1962,  if  any,  for  the  number  of  semester  hours  and  courses  in  library  science 
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for  school  librarians.  The  forth  Central  Association  reconnended,  at  that  tine, 
fifteen  semester  hours  of  library  science  for  librarians  in  schools  applying  for 
regional  accreditation,  while  the  Northwest  association  reconnended  only  six 
semester  hours  of  library  science  for  librarians  in  schools  with  100  pupils  or 
less,  eight  semester  hours  for  those  in  schools  of  100-499  ouoils,  and  twelve 
semester  hours  for  those  in  schools  of  500  puoils  or  more.  These  were  the  only 
Associations  giving  such  figures.  Very  few  states  still  use  the  size  of  school 
enrollment  as  a basis  for  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  or  of  school 
librarians.  Theoretically  all  children  need  good  teachers  and  librarians,  and 
small  schools  need  better  prepared  personnel,  especially  if  facilities  are  less 
than  adequate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  realistic  to  note  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  attract  well  oualified  personnel  for  small  schools  and  for  rural  areas, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  mount a inland  sparsely  populated  states  which  are  Part 
of  the  Northwest  association  where  recommendations  are  lower. 

The  library  science;  courses  specified  by  the  North  Central  and  Northwest 
Associations  for  school  librarians  include  basic  traditional  courses  in  school 
library  organization  and  administration,  cataloging,  classification,  book 
selection,  acouisition,  reference,  and  general  bibliography.  Some  sixteen  states, 
in  their  own  standards,  use  the  term  Instructional  Materials  or  the  phrase  ^11 
Types  of  Library  Materials  in  Place  of  look  Selection.  Florida  standards  also 
refer  to  courses  in  the  administration  and  organization  of  school  libraries  as 
Administration  of  Material  Centers.  This  reflects  a more  modern  emphasis.  The 
spelling  out  of  such  courses  tends  to  insure  that  a balanced  library  science  program 
will  be  taken  rather  than  a mere  building-up  of  credit  hours  in  the  library  science 
field,  even  if  such  courses  might  be  taken  by  correspondence  or  in  summer  programs 
at  various  institutions. 
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availability  of  Degree  Programs  in  library  Science 
Looking  at  the  regional  organization  of  states,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  five  out  of  the  seven  states  that  are  part  of  the  Northwest  accrediting 
association  have  no  graduate  programs  of  library  science  and  that  only  one  to  five 
institutions  in  tnose  states  offer  library  science  as  a minor  program.  None  of 
the  schools  in  these  five  states  - alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Utah  - were 
recommended  by  their  state  supervisors  as  having  school  libraries  functioning  as 
instructicnal  materials  centers. 

Similar  findings  can  be  seen  in  the  New  England  region,  .laine  had  no  graduate 

or  undergraduate  program  in  library  science  and  had  no  school  libraries  recommended 

for  the  study.  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  had  no  graduate  programs  of  library  science 

and  only  one  undergraduate  program  was  available.  They  also  had  no  school  libraries 

recommended  for  the  study.  New  Hampshire  had  one  undergraduate  program  and  had 

2 

four  schools  in  Type  III  and  Type  V schools  that  filled  in  the  Checklist.  Only 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  graduate  programs  of  library  science,  with  three 

undergraduate  programs  also  available.  Massachusetts  had  one  school  library  of 

Type  II  and  Connecticut  had  two  school  libraries  of  Type  III  schools.  Seven 

schools  in  the  New  England  area  participated  in  the  study.  None  were  in  Type  I, 

3 

one  was  in  Type  II,  four  in  Type  III,  and  two  were  in  Type  V schools. 

Of  the  twenty- two  states,  including  the  ones  just  mentioned  that  had  no 
school  libraries  identified  in  the  study  as  LiC  school  libraries,  Maine  and  Alaska 
offered,  at  the  tine  of  the  study,  no  library  science  degree  programs  at  all. 

Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  ’.'yoning 
offered  undergraduate  programs  only.  Seven  other  states  — Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Arizona,  and  Hawaii  — offered  graduate  programs  of 
library  science,  and  all  but  Hawaii  also  bad  undergraduate  programs  available. 

iSee  Table  125,  pp.  M25-427. 

^See  Chart  10,  p.  29. 

3Ibid. 

ERIC 
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Oklahoma  and  Colorado  each  had  an  accredited  library  school  and  undergraduate 
programs  of  library  science  but  had  no  school  libraries  identified  as  1. 1C  libraries 
at  the  time  of  the  study,  M^st  of  these  twenty-two  states  in  New  England  and  in 
the  rest  had  sparse  population,  were  agricultural,  or  mountainous.  Eleven  had  no 
state  school  library  supervisor*  Two  had  such  a position  but  it  was  vacant  at  the 
time.  Pour  of  these  states  had  no  state  recommendations  for  the  number  of  hours 
of  library  science  needed  for  school  librarians,  one  listed  six  hours,  six  listed 
from  twelve  to  nineteen  semester  hours  recommended,  nine  listed  twenty  to  twenty-six 
semester  hours,  and  two  listed  from  thirty  to  forty  semester  hours.  These  findings 
can  be  found  in  Table  17  on  pages  152  to  154  and  in  Table  106  of  this  chapter. 

Several  of  the  states  just  mentioned  that  had  no  school  identified  by  use  of  the 
Checklist  did  indicate  that  there  were  some  schools  and  school  systems  with  1. 1C 
libraries.  These  are  identified  in  Table  16  on  pages  137  to  151.  Jut  nine  states, 
namely  Maine,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 

Idaho,  and  Montana  listed  no  schools  having  IMG  school  libraries.  Six  of  these 

had  no  state  school  library  supervisor,  and  only  one  had  an  accredited  library  school. 

.legrouping  these  states  by  regions,  there  were  three  states  in  the  New  England 
area,  six  states  in  the  Plains  section,  two  states  in  the  South  East,  three  states 
in  the  South  Nest,  five  states  in  the  Reeky  Mountain  area,  and  three  states  in  the 
Par  '!est  that  had  no  schools  identified  in  the  study  through  the  use  of  the  Checklist 
and  that  also  had  limited  programs  of  library  science  available  for  students  at 
the  undergraduate  and  the  graduate  levels.  Of  the  fifteen  states  without  state 
school  library  supervisors  in  1963,  thirteen  of  them  were  from  this  group  of  twenty- 
two  states.  These  facts  can  be  seen  on  the  maos  of  Figures  2 and  3 on  pages  17 
and  1£>  of  Chapter  II.  Five  of  these  states  are  a part  of  the  Wort  west  Association, 
twelve  are  a part  of  the  North  entral  .ssociation,  three  are  a part  of  the  Nev; 
England  association,  and  one,  Mississippi,  is  part  of  the  Southern  Association, 
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while  Hawaii  is  part  of  the  'estern  College  issociation. 

Turning  attention  to  the  twenty-eight  states,  plus  the  District  of  Columbia, 
that  have  identified  1: 1C  school  libraries,  only  Delaware  had  no  institution  of 
higher  education  that  offered  library  science  courses.  Of  all  of  the  fifty  states, 
only  three,  namely  ilaska,  Delaware,  and  Maine,  had  no  library  science  course 
offerings  available  at  any  academic  level.  Professional  librarians  in  these  states 
were  reciuired  to  seek  orofessional  preparation  in  the  library  field  in  other  states. 
Delaware,  however,  identified  I'lC  school  librarians  in  each  of  the  five  types  of 
school  libraries  cited  in  Chapter  II. 

Of  the  seventeen  states,  including  Delaware,  that  identified  Type  I school 
libraries  or  outstanding  I. IC  programs  as  well  as  school  libraries  in  the  other 
four  categories,  fourteen  states  had  one  or  more  accredited  library  schools, 
eleven  of  the  states  had  nonaccredited  graduate  library  science  programs,  and 
sixteen^  had  undergraduate  programs  of  library  science  available  as  'ell.  New 
York,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  linnesota,  North  Carolina, - Tennessee,  Texas, 
California,  and  ’Jashington  had  professional  library  science  programs  at  all  ^ ^ 
academic  levels.  These  seventeen  states  all  identified  I.IC  libraries  in  four  or 
five  of  the  fiv-  t ’oes  categorized  in  Chapter  II  and  all  had  school  library 
supervisors. 

Twelve  other  states  identified  IMC  school  libraries  in  one  to  four  of  Types 
II  to  Type  V school  libraries.  Six  had  accredited  library  schools,  seven  had 
nonaccredited  graduate  programs  of  library  science,  and  eleven  had  undergraduate 
programs  of  library  science.  Dour  states,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky 
and  Ohio,  had  library  science  programs  available  at  all  levels.  .Maryland,  Virginia, 
New  Hampshire,  Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina  had  only  undergraduate  programs  of 
library  science,  while  Connecticut  had  only  a graduate  nonaccredited  program.  Of 
the  twelve  states,  only  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  did  not  have  state  school  library 
supervisors.  Ohio  had  city,  town  and  county  school  library  supervisors.  With 
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the  exception  of  Mew  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  all  the  twenty-eight  states  had 
city,  town,  and  county  school  library  supervisors  as  we]l  as  state  supervisors* 

Thus  leadership  at  the  supervisory  level  and  professional  library  science  programs 
at  several  academic  levels  were  available  in  states  represented  in  the  study  as 
having  IMC  type  school  library  facilities  and  programs  of  service.  Summary  Table  125 

also  shows  that  276  school  librarians  who  participated  in  the  study  had  received 

degrees  from  accredited  library  schools  and  202  from  nonaccredited  library  science 
programs.  This  table  is  on  pages  <25  to  427. 

In  states  that  had  accredited  library  schools,  a very  high  percentage  of  the 
school  librarians  participating  in  the  study  had  their  library  degrees  from 
accredited  library  schools.  The  range  was  from  one  state  having  thirty -six  school 
librarians  having  degrees  from  accredited  library  schools  and  thirty-four  from 
nonaccredited  library  schools  to  another  state  with  one  librarian  with  a degree 
from  an  accredited  school  to  one  from  nonaccredited  schools.  Only  Louisiana  and 
California,  which  have  accredited  library  schools,  had  no  school  librarians  who 

participated  in  the  study  who  had  degrees  from  accredited  library  schools.  Virginia, 

which  had  no  accredited  library  school,  did  have  school  librarians .with  degrees 
from  accredited  library  schools  located  in  other  states.  Virginia  also  had  the 
largest  number  of  school  libraries  represented  in  the  study. 

Stated  another  way,  of  the  sixteen  states  that  had  from  ten  to  sixty- two 
school  libraries  identified  in  the  study  as  having  1. 1C  programs,  all  but  Virginia 
and  Maryland  had  accredited  library  schools  and  aU  sixteen  had  undergraduate 
programs  of  library  science  as  vA'll.  Seven  out  of  tv/elve  states,  or  Delaware, 

Oregon,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  South  Carolina,  Connecticut,  and  Hew  Hampshire  that 
had  from  one  to  nine  schools  identified  in  the  study  did  not  have  accredited 
library  schools,  but,  except  for  Delaware,  they  all  had  some  type  of  library 
science  program  available  at  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  study,  therefore, 
does  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a relationship  between  (1)  outstanding  L‘!C 


o 

ERIC 
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Programs  of  library  service,  (2)  librarians  holding  professional  degrees,  (3)  the 
availability  of  library  schools  at  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels,  (4)  the 
potential  leadership  of  school  library  supervisors  at  the  state  and  local  levels, 
and  (5)  the  recommendations  of  regional  and  state  standards  for  school  libraries 
plus  recommended  hours  of  library  science.  A detailed  analysis  of  this  was  not 
possible  in  this  study  but  merits  further  consideration  at  a later  time. 

Types  of  Library  Science  Programs  Available  in  1962 
Accredited  Graduate  Library  Schools 

In  1962  there  were  ».irty-six  accredited  graduate  library  schools  in  twenty- 
one  states,  in  Washington,  D.C.  , and  in  Canada.  Those  in  Canada  are  tabulated 
but  are  not  part  of  the  study.  Visits  were  made  to  all  but  three  of  these  schools, 
examinations  were  made  of  all  the  library  school  catalogs,  and  the  tabulations  of 
these  findings  in  Tables  107  to  109  were  later  checked  by  representatives  of  each 
of  these  library  schools.  The  following  information  was  sought  from  each  institution. 

1.  Did  the  courses  offered  meet  certification  reouirements  for  school  librarians? 

2.  Was  there  articulation  of  the  undergraduate  library  science  courses  with  the 

graduate  program? 

3.  Was  there  a prerenuisite  of  undergraduate  library  science  hours? 

4.  What  was  the  total  number  of  library  science  courses  offered? 

5.  What  was  the  degree  structure  of  each  library  science  program? 

The  findings  in  Table  107  show  that  all  of  the  accredited  library  schools  in 
this  country  did  offer  courses  that  met  state  recommendations  for  the  certification 
of  school  librarians.  With  the  exception  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  Rosary  Collee,  Simmons,  bratt,  Columbia,  Western  Reserve,  and  Drexel,  all 
of  these  schools  had  programs  that  articulated  v/ith  the  undergraduate  programs  of 
library  science.  The  number  of  course  offerings  varied  from  nineteen  courses  to 
fifty  courses,  depending  upon  the  number  and  type  of  degree  programs  offered.  These 
ranged  from  a bachelor's  degree  v/ith  a minor  or  major  in  library  science,  to  an  il.I.S. 
degree  te  a sixth 
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year  program,  and  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  or  its  equivalent.  Ml  gave  the  M.L.S.  degree; 
seven  including  Illinois,  Columbia,  Syracuse,  itsburgh,  Peabody,  Washington  and 
Wisconsin  had  a sixth  year  program;  and  a t were  offering  the  Ph.D.  degree, 
namely,  California,  University  of  Southern  California,  Illinois,  Chicago,  Michigan, 
Rutgers,  Western  Reserve,  and  Pittsburgh.  Other  schools  offered  Ph.D.  degrees 
in  cooperation  with  some  other  graduate  department  in  the  university  or  were  planning 
advanced  programs  of  study. 

Table  JO 8 indicates  that  at  the  time  of  the  study,  with  the  exception  of  Denver, 
Illinois,  Simmons,  and  Syracuse,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  library  school  devoted 
full-time  to  the  school.  In  two- thirds  of  the  schools  there  were  more  than  fifty 
percent  of  the  faculty  who  were  full-time  members.  The  total  number  of  full-time 
faculty  ranged  from  three  to  thirteen  with  Florida,  Rutgers,  and  Western  Reserve 
having  eleven,  rwelve,  and  thirteen,  respectively.  Only  Florida  had  no  part-time 
faculty.  The  total  number  of  faculty,  full  and  part-time,  ranged  from  five  to 
thirty- two. 

With  visits  to  the  library  schools  and  with  a careful  examination  of  library 

school  catalogs,  an  effort  was  made  to  determine  if  there  were  special  courses 

O'*' 

offered  in  school  library  administration,  in  the  audio-visual  field,  and  if  the 
selection  courses  were  oriented  toward  the  selection  of  all  types  of  library  materials 
or  to  books  only.  Table  109  shows  that  all  schools  gave  a special  course  in  school 
library  administration,  nineteen  schools  offered  a special  audio-visual  course,  and 
twenty  recommended  the  audio-visual  course  taught  outside  the  library  school  which 
made  a total  of  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-three  schools  in  the  United  States.  Three 
schools  redesigned  their  programs  for  school  librarians  emphasizing  all  types  of 
instructional  materials.  These  included  Florida  State  University,  Indiana  University, 
and  Western  Michigan  University.  These  institutions  also  had  strong  audio-visual 
departments  and  centers  for  servicing  students  and  faculty.  The  library  schools  at 
Florida  State,  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  University  of  Washington  were  the  first 
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"erson  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full-time 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

50%  or  more  faculty  full-time 

Less  than  50%  full-time 
Number  of  full  time  faculty 

Xumber  of  part  time  faculty 

Total  number  of  faculty 
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12 

University  of  Southern  California 
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Canada  - 

University  of  British  Columbia 
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11 
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6 

University  of  Toronto 

X 

5 

10 

15 

Colorado  - 

University  of  Denver 
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6 

11 

District  of  Columbia  - j •' 

iatholic  University  of  America  x 
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11 

r !•_  r..d~  j ! ~ 

Flcrida  State  University  , x 

f 

i 

X 1 

11 

11 

Georgia  - , i 

Atlanta  University  i x 

i 

X | 

4 

3 

7 

Emory  University 

! X \ 

1 

\ 

4 

2 

6 

Illinois  - 

University  of  Chicago 

X 

\ 

i 

j 

1 

} 

j 

x i 

7 

6 

13 

Rosary  College 

X 

1 — 1 

i 

j 

X 

5 

6 

11 

University  of  Illinois 

! x “ 

t 

X 

8 

15 

23 

Indiana  - 

Indiana  University 

X 

( — 
i 

t 

X 

8 

3 

11 

Kentucky  - 

University  of  Xentucky 

X i 

i 

I 

\ ..... 

X 

4 

2 

6 

Louisiana  - 

Louisiana  State  University 

X 

I 

1 

j 

1""-"- 

i 

\ 1 
| 

X 

5 

1 

6 

Massachusetts  - 
Simmons  College 

X 

X 

6 

11 

17 

Micliigr.ii  - 

University  of  Michigan 

X 

X 

9 

? 

"is tern  Michigan  University 

X 

X 

5 

2 

* 

er|c  ~ 

3 ' i 
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Minnesota  - 

* 

University  of  Minnesota 


New  Jersey  - 

Rutgers  University 

New  York  - 

Pratt  Institute 


Columbia  University 


Syracuse  University 


North  Carolina  - 

University  of  North  Carolina 


Ohio  - 

Western  Reserve  University 


Kent  State  University 


Oklahoma  - 

University  of  Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania  - 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 


x 


12 


x 


A 

7 


5i 


13 


8 


8 


19 


14 


University  of  Pittsburgh 


x 


Tennessee  - 

George  Peabody  College 


Texas  - 

University  of  Texas 


Texas  Woman*s  University 
Washington  - 

University  of  Washington 


Wisconsin  - 

University  of  Wisconsin 


x 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
HILOSOPHY  & PROGRAM  OF 
THE  SCHOOL 

36 

Accredited 

Library 

SchoolSj/c/t 

21  States  plus  Canada  and  D.  C. 

Outstanding  program  in  all  types 
1 of  materials  j 

1 

1 

Oriented  toward  all  types  of  ; 

materials 

1 

Some  interest  in  non-print 
materials 

Children* s 
| Literature 

Literature 

for 

Young  Adults; 

Audio-visual  course  taught  in 
library  school 

A-V  courses  taught  outside  library 
school  but  recommended  by  it 

Number  of  A-V  courses  taught 
outside  library  school 

Extension  courses  in  A-V 

Meet  certif ication  requirements 
for  A-V 

1 

Audio-visual  center  in  college 

«r* - 

ouirauer  oebbiuu 

School  Library  Administration  j 

Course  ! 

Education  Dept#  | 

English  Dept.  j 

1 Library  Science^ \ 

1 — 

Education  Dept. 

English  Dept. 

Library  Science 

California  - 

University  of  California  at 
Berkeley 

X 

X 

X X 

University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X X 

University  of  Southern  Californii 

r‘ 

a. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

15 

X X 

Canada  - 

British  Columbia 

Ini 

in 

eres 

Prin 

t 

» 

X 

X 

X 

i 

X 

McGill  University 

X 

X 

University  of  Toronto 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Colorado  - 

University  of  Denver 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

X 

X X 

District  of  Columbia  - 

Catholic  University  of  America 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

X 

X X 

Florida  - 

Florida  State  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

6 

Hr, 

. X 

X 

X X 

Georgia  - 

Atlanta  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

X X 

Emory  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X X 

Illinois  - 

University  of  Chicago 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X X 

Rosary  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

University  of  Illinois 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4+ 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

Indiana  - 

Indiana  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

51 

X 

X 

X 

X,  X 

Kentucky  - 

University  of  Kentucky 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

i 

I 

x!  x 

Louisiana  - 

Louisiana  State  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

' 

1 

X X 

Massachusetts  - 
Simmons  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X X 

Michigan  . 

University  of  Michigan 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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X 

X X 

Western  Michigan  University  |x 
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of  materials 
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materials 
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Some  interest  in  non-print  j 

materials  i 
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Children’s  i 

Literature  j 
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Literature  ] 
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^ Young  Adults  j 
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Audio-visual  course  taught  in  , 

library  school  j 

A-V  courses  taught  outside  library 
school  but  recommended  by  it  ] 

Number  of  A-V  courses  taught 
outside  library  school 

Extension  courses  in  A-V 

Meet  certification  requirements 
for  A-V 

Audio-Visual  center  in  college  1 

Summer  Session  j 

School  Library  Administration 
Course j 

Education  Dept. 

English  Dept. 

1 » 
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[Education  Dept. 

English  Dept. 
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Minnesota  - 

University  of  Minnesota 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

X 

X 

X 

x 1 
XJ 

New  Jersey  - 

Rutgers  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

New  York  - 

Pratt  Institute 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Columbia  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X • 

Syracuse  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

North  Carolina  - 

University  of  North  Carolina 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7 

X 

X 

X 

Ohio  - 

Western  Reserve  University 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Kent  State  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

9 

' 

X 

X 

X 

Oklahoma  - 

University  of  Oklahoma 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

X 

X 

Pennsylvania  - 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

X 

X 

X 

3 

X 

X 

x ■ 

TenfresSSS'  

George  Peabody  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Texas  - 

University  of  Texas 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Texas  Women’s  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Washington  - 

University  of  Washington 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wisconsin  - 

University  of  Wisconsin 

i 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

8 

X 

X 

X 

— - 1 

TOTAL: 


3 25  7 4 6 36  5 3 32  19  20 


26  8 11  18  33  35 


schools  to  set  ud  a special  audio-visual  course  for  library  school  students  and  to 
emphasize  the  broad  approach  to  library  materials  and  services. 

kt  the  tine  of  the  study,  twenty-five  other  accredited  library  schools  did  orient 
their  courses  to  the  selection,  organization,  and  utilization  of  all  types  of  library 
materials.  Only  seven  showed  limited  interest  in  nonprint  materials.  The  children's 
literature  course  was  taught  in  all  of  the  library  schools  while  in  four  of  the 
institutions  it  was  also  taught  in  the  Education  department  and  in  six  it  was  also 
taught  in  the  English  deoartment.  The  course  in  literature  for  young  adults  was 
taught  in  thirty-two  of  the  library  schools  and  also  in  five  deoartments  of  Education 
and  three  English  deoartments.  Eight  of  the  institutions  taught  an  audio-visual 
course  by  extension,  and  thirty-three  of  the  library  schools  offered  courses  in  the 
summer  session.  Only  eighteen  or  half  of  the  institutions  had  an  audio-visual  center 
available  on  their  camouses  for  student  and  faculty  use. 

Deoending,  of  course,  upon  what  year  the  school  librarians  who  participated  in 

the  study  received  their  professional  library  preparation,  it  wa s possible  for 

recent  graduates  to  receive  in  the  library  science  program  at  accredited  library 

schools  an  awareness  of  how  to  select,  evaluate,  utilize,  and  organize  for  use 

all  types  of  library  resources  in  a school  library  situation.  Uith  summer  session 

programs,  extension  courses  in  audio-visual  education,  and  sixth  year  programs  for 

advanced  and  refresher  courses,  it  was  also  possible  for  practicing  librarians  to 

return  to  accredited  library  schools  to  brush  up  on  more  modern  techniques  and 
philosophies  of  service.  Professional  literature,  including  national  and  state 
standards,  conferences  and  institutes  sponsored  by  library  schools  and  statue  agencies 

also  were  available  to  practicing  librarians  for  stimulation  and  awareness  of 

modern  trends  in  teaching  and  in  library  services  and  resources.  Prom  data  in 
Chapter  V,  it  was  evident  that  many  of  the  librarians  did  acauire  new  concepts  from 
their  library  science  background  and  preparation.  The  broad  approach  to  materials 
for  children  and  young  people  had  been  available  in  some  library  schools  since  the 

early  1940’s. 
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Nonaccredited  Graduate  library  School  Programs 


Thirty-seven  other  institutions,  including  one  in  Canada,  offered  in  1962-1964 

« 

nonaccredited  graduate  library  science  orograms  with  an  M.  S . or  M.a  degree  in 
Education,  Liberal  arts  and  Sciences  or  in  Library  Science,  with  a major  in  library 
science.  Except  for  three  of  the  schools,  all  met  state  certification  requirements 
for  school  librarians  and  all  but  eight  articulated  the  undergraduate  program  with 
the  graduate  one.  These  findings  are  tabulated  in  Table  110. 

In  approximately  two-thirds  of  these  schools  or  in  twenty-three  of  then,  the 
Derson  in  charge  of  the  library  schoc 1 devoted  full-time  to  this  responsibility. 

This  is  a lower  ratio  than  in  the  accredited  library  schools.  Table  111  sho ws  that 
sixteen  of  the  schools,  or  less  than  half,  had  fifty  oercent  or  more  full-time  faculty, 
with  the  total  number  of  faculty  ranging  from  one  to  sixteen.  Five  schools  had  no 
full-time  faculty.  These  included  Auburn  Universal/  in  Alabama,  Wayne  State  University 
in  Detroit,  Central  Michigan  University  at  lit.  Pleasant,  the  University  of  Toledo 
in  Ohio  and  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Table  112  indicates  that  thirty-one  of 
the  library  science  orograms  were  oriented  toward  a knov.ledge  and  understanding  of 
selecting,  evaluating,  and  organizing  all  tyoes  of  materials.  The  other  six  showed 
some  interest  in  nonorint  materials.  This  is  shown  in  course  descriotions. 

Children's  literature  was  taught  in  thirty- two  of  the  thirty-seven  library 
schools,  while  in  eight  out  of  twelve  institutions  the  course  also  was  offered 
in  the  Education  department,  and  in  four  institutions  by  the  English  department. 

Young  adult  literature  courses  were  taught  in  thirty-three  of  the  library  schools. 

In  six  institutions  they  were  taught  in  the  Education  department  and  in  three 
other  institutions  they  were  also  taught  in  the  English  departments.  An  audio- 
visual course  was  taught  in  fourteen  of  tne  library  schools,  and  though  taught 
outside  the  library  school,  was  recommended  by  twenty- three  other  library  schools, 

A- 

making  a combined  cotal  of  thirty-four  schools  recommending  audio-visual  courses. 

Nine  of  these  institutions  offered  an  extension  course  in  audio-visual  education 
and  twenty- three  had  an  audio-visual  center  on  the  campus  available  for  student 
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FACULTY  TABLE : 111  ! 

37  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  and/or  Graduate 
Major  in  Library  Science 

21  States  plus  Canada 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full  time 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

50%  or  more  faculty  full  time 

Less  than  50%  full  time 

Number  of  full  time  faculty 

Number  of  part  time  faculty 

Total  number  of  faculty 

Alabama  - 

Auburn  University 
Auburn,  Ala. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

University  of  Alabama 
University,  Ala. 

X 

X 

1 

3 

4 

Arizona  - j 

Arizon^State  University 
Tempe,  Anz. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

University  of  Arizona  - Tucson,  Ariz. 

X 

J 

-2-4 

* 

3 . 

California  - 

Immaculate  Heart  College 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

X 

X 

3 

6 

9 

San  Jose  State  College 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

X 

X 

5 

1 

6 

Canada  - 

University  of  Ottawa 
Ottawa,  Canada 

i 

i j 

. 

X 

4 

11 

15 

Connecticut  - 

Southern  Connecticut  State  College 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

X 

X 

6 

4 

10 

Hawaii  - 

University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

X 

X 

1 

2 

3 

Illinois  - 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  111. 

X 

X 

7 

3 

10 

Chicago  Teachers  College  - South 
Chicago,  111. 

X 

X 

3 

2 

5 

Northern  Illinois  University  

DeKalb,  111. 

X 

X 

4 

2 

6 

Indiana  - 

Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

X 

X 

1 

4 

5 

Iowa  - 

State  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

X 

X 

1 

4 

5 

Kansas  - 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 

X 

X 

4 

5+ 

10 

K 'rucky  - 

Catharine  Spalding  College  (Nazareth  College 
Louisville,  Ky. 

e)  x 

J 

X 

3 

7 

1 

10 

j 

ERIC 
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Michigan  - 

Wayne  State  University 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Central  Michigan  University 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


x 


10 


10 


Minnesota  - 

College  of  St.  Catherine 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Mississippi  - 

University  of  Mississippi 
University,  Miss. 


New  York  - 

State  University  of  New  York 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Queens  College 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


State  University  of  New  York 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


10 


11 


4 

Ext. 


14 


C.  W.  Post  College 
Greenvale,  N.  Y. 


12 


16 


St.  John’s  University 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


11 


North  Carolina  - 

Apoalachian  State  Teachers  College 
Boone,  N.  C. 


North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Ohio  - 

University  of  Toledo 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Oregon  - 

University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Ore. 


University  of  Portland 
Portland,  Ore. 
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FACULTY  TABLE:  111  (Continued) 

37  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  and/or  Graduate 
Major  in  Library  Science 

21  States  plus  Canada 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full  time 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

50%  or  more  faculty  full  time 

Less  than  50%  full  time 

Number  of  full  time  faculty 
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Pennsylvania  - 

Duquesne  University 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

X 

X 

J 

1 
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3 

4 

Marywood  College 
Scranton,  Pa. 

X 

X 

5 

5 

Villanova  University 

Vi  1 1 annva.  Pa. 

X 

X 

4 

3 

7 

Tennessee  - 

University  of  Tennessee 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Texas  - 

East  Texas  State  College 
Commerce,  Texas 

X 

X 

2 

6 

8 

North  Texas  State  College 
Denton,  Texas 

X 

X 

2 

3 

5 

West  Virginia  - 

West  Virginia  University 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

X 

X 

X 

3 

3 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
JILOSOPHY  k PROGRAM  OF 
THE  SCHOOL 
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Canada  - 

University  of  Ottawa 
Ottawa,  Canada 


Connecticut  - 

Southern  Connecticut  State  College 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Hawaii  - 

University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


H 
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Illinois  - 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  111. 
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Chicago  Teachers  College  - South 
Chicago,  111. 


x x 
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Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb,  111. 


Indiana  - 

Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


Iowa  - 

State  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
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21  States  plus  Canada 
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Kansas  - 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 


Kentucky  - (Nazareth  College) 
Catharine  Spalding  College 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Michigan  - 

Wayne  State  University 
Detroit,  Mich. 


x 


Central  Michigan  University 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


x 


Minnesota  - 

College  of  St.  Catherine 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


x 


x 
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Mississippi  - 

University  of  Mississippi 
University,  Miss. 


x 


x 


New  York  - 

State  University  of  New  York 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


x 


Queens  College 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 
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State  University  of  New  York 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
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2* 


C.  W.  Post  College 
Greenvale,  N.  Y. 


St.  Johnfs  University 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.  


North  Carolina  - 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  Colleg£x 
Boone,  N.  C. 
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North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Ohio  - 

University  of  Toledo 
Toledo,  Ohio 


10 
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Oregon  - 

University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Ore. 

University  of  Portland 
Portland,  Ore. 

Pennsylvania  - 

Duquesne  University 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mary wood  College 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Villanova  University 
Villanova,  Pa. 

Tennessee  - 

University  of  Tennessee 
Tnoxville,  Tenn. 

Texas  - 

East  Texas  State  College 
Commerce.  Texas 

North  Texas  State  College 
Denton,  Texas 


West  Virginia  - 

West  Virginia  University 
Morgantown,  V/.  Va. 
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and  faculty  use.  This  ratio  fluctuated  slightly  one  way  or  the  other,  but  basically, 
the  Dattern  was  the  same  for  the  accredited  and  the  nonaccredited  graduate  programs 
in  library  science  and  reflected  the  more  me  Jem  trend  in  library  education  with  a 
broadened  accroach  to  instructional  materials. 

Graduate  i linor  Programs  in  Library  Science 

Fifteen  other  colleges  and  universities  in  twelve  states  offered  an  under- 
graduate  or  graduate  minor  in  library  science.  Table  113  shows  that  all  fifteen 
offered  orograms  in  library  science  that  met  state  certification  reouirenents  for 
school  librarians  and  all  but  tvo  articulated  their  undergraduate  minor  or  major 
with  the  graduate  program  in  library  science.  Six  of  the  institutions  had  advanced 
programs  in  Education  that  articulated  with  the  library  science  orogram.  Table  114 
shows  that  only  four  of  the  people  in  charge  of  the  library  science  program  devoted 
full-time  to  this  responsibility.  The  majority  of  others  were  also  head  of  the 
university  or  college  library  as  well.  The  number  of  faculty  members  was  far  fewer 
than  was  true  in  the  previous  library  schools.  Only  Morehead  State  College  in 
Kentucky  and  the  University  of  Missouri  had  two  full-time  faculty  member,  and  seven 
others  had  one  full-time  oerson.  The  other  six  schools  defended  on  part-time  faculty, 
ranging  from  one  to  six.  Further  data  in  Table  115  shows,  however,  that  these  Pro- 
grams also  were  oriented  toward  an  understanding  of  all  types  of  materials.  Ten  of 
these  library  schools  offered  the  courses  in  children’s  literature  and  eleven 
offered  the  course  in  literature  for  young  adults.  Similar  courses  were  also 
offered  by  the  English  and  Education  departments  in  some  of  these  schools.  Only 
three  schools  did  not  offer  or  recommend  audio-visual  courses  for  their  students 
although  at  least  one  audio-visual  course  was  available  in  those  institutions'.  Five 
of  these  colleges  and  universities  offered  audio-visual  courses  by  extension,  and 
nine  out  of  the  fifteen  had  audio-visual  centers  available  on  the  college  campus. 

If  one  can  judge  by  the  course  descriptions  given  in  college  catalogs,  an 
effort  seems  to  have  been  made  in  these  fifteen  library  science  orograms  to 
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♦The  d»t  t is  sometimes  .ffered  in  ene  department  only  er  is  availaule  in  all  three  departments. 
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FACULTY  T;kBLE:  114 

15  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  and/or 
Graduate  Courses 
Minor  in  L.  S, 

12  States 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full  time 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

50%  or  more  faculty  fulltime 

Less  than  50%  full  time 

Number  of  full  time  faculty 

Number  of  part  time  faculty 

Total  number  of  faculty 

Arizona  - 

Arizona  State  College 
Flagstaff,  Ariz, 

X 

X 

1 

1 

* 

Florida  - 

University  of  Miami 
Coral  Gables,  Fla, 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Indiana  - 

Butler  University 
Indianapolis,  Ind, 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Ball  State  Teachers  College 
Muncie,  Ind. 

X 

X 

1 

2 

3 

Indiana  State  College 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

X 

X 

1 

3 

4 

Kentucky  - 

Morehead  State  College 
Morehead,  Ky. 

X 

X 

2 

1 

3 

Massachusetts  - 

Boston  University  v 

Boston,  Mass. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Michigan  - 

Eastern  Michigan  University 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

X 

X 

1 

4 

5 

Missouri  - 

University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

Central  Missouri  State  College 
Warrensburg,  Mo. 

X 

X 

6 

6 

North  Carolina  - 

Western  Carolina  College 
Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

X 

X 

1 

2 

3 

Oklahoma  - 

East  Central  State  College 
Ada,  Okla. 

X 

X 

4 

4* 

Tennessee  - 

Austin  Peay  State  College 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

X 

X 

1 

4 

J 

5 

*Unable  to  verify  the  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  from  catalog  sent. 
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TABLE:  115  (Continued) 

-STRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
PHILOSOPHY  & PROGRAM  OF 
THE  SCHOOL 

15  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  and/or 
Graduate  Courses 
Minor  in  L,  S. 

12  States 

Oriented  toward  all  types  of  materials| 

Some  interest  in  non-print  materials  | 

Oriented  towards  printed  materials  | 

Children's 

Literature 

Literature 

for 

</) 

P 

H 

3 

9 

to 

c 

3 

O 

X 

A-V  course  taught  in  Library  School 

A-V  courses  taught  outside  library 
school  but  recommended  by  it 

Number  of  A-V  courses  taught  outside 
library  school(Educ. , Speech, jDtfrnal.) 

Extension  courses  in  A-V 

Meets  Certification  requirements 
for  A-V 

<L> 

to 

<L> 

iH 

iH 

vO 

C 

•H 

U 

o 

-p 

r: 

a 

0 

3 

CO 

•H 

> 

1 

O 

•H 

3 

< 

Education  Dept. 

English  Dept. 

Library  Science  Dept. 

Education  Dept. 

English  Dept. 

Library  Science  Dept. 

North  Carolina  - 

3 

Western  Carolina  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8* 

Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

Oklahoma  - 

2 

East  Central  State  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

•- 

Ada,  Ok la. 

1* 

Tennessee  - 

2 

Austin  Peay  State  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2* 

Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Washington  - 

Central  Washington  State  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

X 

X 

Ellensburg,  Wash. 

West  Virginia  - 

5 

Marshall  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

V 

X 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

1 

j 

1 

V 

TOTAL 

11 

3 1 

£ 

7 

10 

1 

6 

It 

7 

£ 

If 

5 

3 

f 

9 

*Speech  Courses  in  Radio  and  Television 
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prepare  school  librarians  for  modern  programs  of  library  service.  limited  faculty, 
however,  can  dilute  the  ouality  of  programs  offered;  however,  this  study  did  not 
check  into  this  aspect.  "Quality  of  library  holdings  and  library  science  collections 
could  only  be  judged  in  a general  way.  One  oart  of  library  school  accreditation 
pertains  to  the  ouality  and  nuantity  of  the  library  science  collection  and  to  the 
total  holdings  of  the  university  library.  The  accredited  library  schools  are 
reouired  to  maintain  high  standards  of  library  collections  as  part  of  their 
accreditation,  .mother  accrediting  agency  is  the  national  Council  for  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education  (HCATE)  which  is  responsible  for  accrediting  teacher  education 
programs  in  institutions  of  higher  education  and  for  checking  into  the  quality  of 
library  holdings  of  institutions  that  apply  for  accreditation.  Since  school  librarians 
are  oart  of  the  teacher  education  program  as  well,  all  of  the  col^ge  catalogs  were 
checked  for  references  to  NCATF.  approved  programs,  in  the  three  categories  of 
graduate  programs  of  library  science  which  include  eighty-eight  colleges  and 
universities,  NGiTE  approved  programs  we re  found  in  all  but  four  of  the  institutions 
of  the  thirty-six  accredited  library  schools,  in  all  but  six  of  the  thirty-seven 
graduate  non-accredited  library  science  programs,  and  in  all  of  the  fifteen 
graduate  programs  offering  a minor  in  library  science.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
ouality  collections  were  maintained  in  these  institutions,  and  attention  had  been 
paid  to  meeting  standards  of  ouality  for  accrediting  purooses. 

Undergraduate  °rograms  of  Library  Science 
Institutions  that  offered  only  undergraduate  courses  in  library  science  also 
were  contacted  and  their  catalogs  were  carefully  examined  in  the  same  manner. 

There  were  forty-four  institutions  in  twenty-one  states  that  offered  an  under- 
graduate major  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-plus  semester  hours  in  library  science,  and 
there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  institutions  in  forty  states  that  offered  only 


o 
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an  undergraduate  minor  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  library  science. 

/'in  examination  of  Tables  107  to  115  indicate  that  undergraduate  minor  and  major 
orograms  were  also  listed  in  the  other  graduate  programs  as  well.  >\  third  grouping 
of  institutions  offering  only  undergraduate  orograms  include  forty-nine  institutions 
in  thirty-two  states  that  offered  less  than  a minor  program  or  less  than  twelve 
semester  hours  of  library  science  courses. 

Of  the  forty-four  institutions  in  twenty-one  states  that  offered  an  under- 
graduate major  in  library  science  as  seen  in  Table  116,  all  of  then  had  programs 
that  met  state  certification  reouirements  for  school  librarians.  Twelve  of  the 
institutions,  or  twenty-five  percent,  did  not  have  NCaTH  approved  orograms.  The 
same  twelve  institutions  plus  one  in  Iowa,  Cansas,  Nebraska  and  Slippery  Rock  State 
College  in  Pennsylvania  or  thirty-six  percent  did  not  have  undergraduate  programs 
that  articulated  into  graduate  programs  of  library  science  at  other  institutions. 

Two  offered  correspondence  courses  in  the  field  and  nine  offered  some  advanced 
courses  in  library  science  for  Class  .t  certification  reouire aents  for  school 
librarians.  These  are  tabulated  in  Table  116. 

Fourteen  of  the  forty-four  institutions  listed  in  Table  117  had  a full-time 
person  in  charge  of  the  library  science  program.  In  twenty-seven  institutions,  it 
was  the  college  librarian  who  was  in  charge  of  the  library  science  program.  Nine- 
teen of  the  schools  had  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  faculty  as  full-time  personnel, 
ranging  from  one  to  three  members.  The  total  number  of  faculty  in  all  of  these 
schools  ranged  from  two  to  ten.  The  number  of  faculty  was  smaller,  but  there  were 
more  full-time  faculty  members  than  was  true  of  the  previous  category,  although 
only  nine  of  these  institutions  gave  primary  attention  to  printed  materials,  this  is 
a higher  percentage  than  was  true  in  any  of  the  other  categories  of  schools.  Table 
118  shows  that  thirty-eight  out  of  forty-four  of  the  schools  offered  courses  in 
children’s  literature,  but  a much  higher  number  of  schools,  or  seventeen  and 
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Additional  Degrees 
Offered  in 
JEduc.,  LAS,  or  L.  S. 
in  Library  Science 
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44  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate 
Major  in  Library  Science 
24-30+  S.  H. 

21  States  plus  D.  C. 

Texas  - 

Prairie  View  Agricultural  $ 
Mechanical  College  of Tfex< 
Prairie  View,  Texas 

■ ' QJJ  ’ ’ 
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3aylor  University 
Waco , Texas 

Virginia  - 

Madison  College 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Virginia  State  College 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Radford  College 
Radford,  Va. 

West  Virginia  — 

Concord  College 
Athens,  W.  va. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College  - Buckhannon, Va. 

Glenville  State  College 
Glenville,  Va. 

Wisconsin  - 

Wisconsin  State  College 
Oshkosh,  Wise. 

o 
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FACULTY  TABUE:  117 

44  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate 
Major  in  Library  Science 
24-30  S.  H. 

21  States  plus  D.  C. 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full  time 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

i 

50%  or  more  faculty  full  time 

Less  than  50%  full  time 

Number  of  full  time  faculty 

Number  of  part  time  faculty 

Total  number  of  faculty 

I 

Arkansas  - 

Philander  Smith  College 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Agricultural,  Mechanical  & Normal  College 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

X 

? 

California  - 

University  of  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

X 

X 

1 

9 

10 

District  of  Columbia  - 
Gallaudet  College 
Washington,  D.  C. 

X 

X 

3 

1 

4 

Florida  - 

Florida  Agricultural  & Mechanical  University 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

4 

Iowa  - 

State  College  of  Iowa 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

X 

X 

1 

2 

3 

Kansas  - 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College 
Hays,  Kansas 

X 

X 

4 

4 

Kentucky  - 

Western  Kentucky  State  College 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

4 

Murray  State  College 
Murray,  Ky. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

Minnesota  - 

Mankato  State  College 
Mankato,  Minn. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

St.  Cloud  State  College 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Mississippi  - 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women 
Columbus,  Miss. 

X 

X 

2 

1 

O 

Mississippi  Southern  College 
Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

X 

i 

: j 

X 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

I 

2 

! 

* 

o 
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FACULTY  TABLE:  117  (Continued) 

44  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate 
Major  in  Library  Science 
24-30+  S.  H. 

21  States  plus  D.  C. 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full  time 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

50%  or  more  faculty  full  time 

Less  than  50%  full  time 

Number  of  full  time  faculty 

Number  of  part  time  faculty 

Total  number  of  faculty 

Missouri  - 

Southeast  Missouri  State  College 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

X 

X 

1 

3 

4 

Washington  University 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

X 

X 

3 

3 

Montana  - 

Montana  State  University 
Missoula,  Mont. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

Nebraska  - 

University  of  Omaha 
Omaha,  Neb. 

X 

X 

3 

3 

North  Carolina  - 

East  Carolina  College 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

X 

X 

3 

3 

Ohio  - 

Mount  St.  Joseph  on  the  Ohio  College 
Mt.  St.  Joseph,  Ohio 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Oklahoma  - 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 
Chickasha,  Ok la. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

X 

X 

1 

2 

3 

Pennsylvania  - 

Clarion  State  College 
Clarion,  Pa. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Kutztown  State  College 
Kutztown,  Pa. 

X 

X 

1 

3 

4 

Mansfield  State  College 
Mansfield,  Pa. 

X 

X 

1 

3 

4 

Millersville  State  College 
Millersville,  Pa. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

Shippensburg  State  College 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 

X 

1 

t 

1 — 

X 

1 

3 

4 

ERjt 
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FACULTY  T.vBLE;  117  (Continued) 

44  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate 
Major  in  Library  Science 
24-30+  S.  H. 

21  State  plus  D.  C. 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full  time 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

507o  or  more  faculty  full  time 

Less  than  50%  full  time 

Number  of  full  time  faculty 

Number  of  part  time  faculty 

Total  number  of  faculty 

Pennsylvania  - 

Slippery  Rock  State  College 
Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

X 

2 

2 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pa. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

South  Carolina  - 

Columbia  College 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

University  of  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

South  Carolina  State  College 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

Winthrop  College 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

South  Dakota  - 

St at?  University  of  South  Dakota 
Vermillion,  S.  D. 

X 

X 

2 

1 

3 

Texas  - 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College 
Huntsville,  Texas 

X 

X 

1 

2 

3 

Prairie  View  Agricultural  & Mechanical 
College  of  Texas  - Prairie  View,  Texas 

■v- 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

X 

2 

3 

5 

Baylor  University 
Waco , Texas 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Virginia  - 

Madison  College 
Harrisonburg,  va. 

X 

X 

1 

3 

4 

Virginia  State  College 
Petersburg,  Va. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Radford  College 
Radford,  Va. 

t 

1 

X 

■4 

X 

4 

1 

4 

i 

FACULTY  TABLE:  117  (Continued) 

i 

44  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate 
Major  in  Library  Science 
24-30+  S.  H. 

21  States  plus  D.  C. 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full  time 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

1 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

I 

50%  or  more  faculty  full  time 

Less  than  50%  full  time 

Number  of  full  time  faculty 

Number  of  part  time  faculty 

Total  number  of  faculty 

West  Virginia  - 
Concord  College 
Athens,  W.  Va. 

X 

X 

3 

3 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

X 

X 

3 

3 

Glenville  State  College 
Glenville,  W.  Va. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Wisconsin  - 

Wisconsin  State  College 
Cshkosh,  Wise. 

X 

X 

3 

3 

373 
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44  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate 
Major  Library  Science 
24-30  S.  II. 


21  States  plus  D.  C. 


Arkansas  - 

Philander  Smith  College 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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Agricultural,  i Mechanical  and 
Normal  College  - °ine  Muff 


California  - 

University  of  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

District  of  Columbia  - 
Gallaudet  College 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Florida  - 

Florida  Agricultural  & Mechanical 
University  - Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Iowa  - 

State  College  of  Iowa 
Cedar  Falls,  ..owa 
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Kansas  - 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College 
Hays,  Kansas 
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Kentucky  - 

Western  Kentucky  State  College 
Bowling  Green,  ry. 


Murray  State  College 
Murray,  Ky. 


Minnesota  - 

Mankato  State  College 
Mankato,  Minn. 


St.  Cloud  State  College 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


Mississippi  - 

Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women  - Columbus,  i'iss. 


Mississippi  Southern  College 
Hattiesburg,  . iss. 
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TABLE:  118  (Continued) 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
PHILOSOPHY  & PROGRAM  OF  v 

THE  SCHOOL  , 

44  Institutions  Offering 

Undergraduate  j 

.Major  in  Library  Science  | 

24-30*  S.  H. 

21  States  plus  D.  C. 

Oriented  toward  all  types  ot  materials 

Some  interest  in  non-print  materials 

Oriented  towards  printed  materials 

Children’s 

Literature 

Literature  for 
Young  Adults 

i 

A-V  course  taught  in  Library  School 

A-V  courses  taught  outside  library 
school  but  recommended  by  it 

Number  of  A-V  courses  taught  outside 
library  school  (Educ . , Speech,  Journal.) 

Extension  courses  in  A-V 

Meets  certification  requirements 
for  A-V 

Audio-visual  center  in  college 

Education  Dept.  1 

English  Dept. 

Library  Science  Dept. 

Education  Dept. 

English  DeDt. 

Library  Science  Dept. 

Missouri  - 

Southeast  Missouri  State  College 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

1 

X 

Washington  University 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

X 

X 

X 

5** 

Mont  ana  - 

Montana  State  University 
Misscula,  iont. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1* 

Nebraska  - 

University  of  Omaha 
[ Omaha,  Neb. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

3* 

1 North  Carolina  - 

East  Carolina  College 
S Greenville,  H.  C. 

1 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

[ Ohio  ~ 

i Mount  St.  Joseoh  on  the  Ohio  Collej 

| Mt.  St.  Joseph,  Ohio 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

1* 

Oklahoma  - 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 
Chickasha,  Clcla. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

• Oklahoma  State  University 

[ Stillwater,  Ckla. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

12* 

i 

Pennsylvania  - 

Clarion  State  College 
j Clarion,  Pa. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

1* 

X 

Kutztown  State  College 
[ kutztown.  Pa. 

X 

X 

1 

Mansfield  State  College 
Mansfield,  Pa. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

3* 

Millersville  State  College 
Millersville,  °a. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

X 

-- 

Shippensburg  State  College 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 

X 

1 

i 

X 

t 

1 

X 

1 
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Oriented  toward  all  types  of  materials  i 

Some  interest  in  non-print  materials 

Oriented  towards  printed  materials  j 

t 

i 

Children’s 

Literature 

I 

Literature  for 
| Young  Adults 

i 

l 

A-V  course  taught  in  Library  School  j 

A-V  courses  taught  outside  library 
school  but  recommended  by  it 

Number  of  A-V  courses  taught  outs ide 
library  school  (Educ. , Speech,  Journal.) 
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<D 
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Meets  certification  requirements 
for  A-V  J 

Audio-visual  center  in  college 

Education  Dept. 

English  Dept.  j 

1 Library  Science  Dept,  j 

Education  Dept. 

English  Dept.  j 

Library  Science  Dept,  j 

Pennsylvania  - 

Slippery  Rock  State  College 
Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  °a. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

1* 

South  Carolina  - 
Columbia  College 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

University  of  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

X 

x 

X 

X 

X 

1 

South  Carolina  State  College 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Winthrop  College 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

South  Dakota  - 

State  University  of  South  Dakota 
Vermillion,  S.  C. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

Texas  • 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College 
Huntsville,  Texas 

X 

X 

X 

J 

1 

X 

X 

2 

2* 

Prairie  View  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas 
Prairie  View,  Texas 

X 

X 

X 

X 

* 

» — — 

2 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i 

1 1 

1 

1 

i 

Baylor  University 
Waco,  Texas 

X 

X 

X 

6 

4* 

Virginia  • 

Madison  College 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

X 

i 

X 

X 

X 

i 

Virginia  State  College 
Petersburg,  Va. 

X 

1 

! 

X 

X 

X 
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Virginia  - 

Radford  College 
Radford,  Va. 


West  Virginia  - 
Concord  College 
Athens,  W.  Va. 


West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 


Glenville  State  College 
Glenville,  W.  Va. 

Wisconsin  - 

Wisconsin  State  College 
Oshkosh,  Wise. 
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sixteen,  respectively , also  offered  a similar  course  in  the  Education  department 
and  in  the  -nglish  department.  Thir tv-five  of  the  library  programs  offered  courses 
in  literature  for  young  adults  and  six  gave  these  courses  in  the  Education  depart- 
ment and  nine  in  the  English  department.  Sixteen  institutions,  or  thirty-six  percent, 
offered  an  audio-visual  course  in  the  library  science  ->rogran  and  nineteen  recommended 
an  audio-visual  course  as  taur-ht  in  another  department.  Thirteen  of  the  schools,  or 
about  twenty-eight  percent,  neither  offered  nor  recommended  an  audio-visual  course. 
Only  eight  of  these  forty-four  institutions  had  an  audio-visual  center  available 
on  the  college  campus  for  use  by  students  and  faculty.  The  library  science  programs 
in  these  institutions,  as  seen  from  their  catalog  descriptions,  appeared  to  be  some- 
what more  traditional,  and  give  less  attention  to  audio-visual  education  and  to  a 
broad  spectrum  of  instructional  materials. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  colleges  and  universities  that  offered  a 
minor  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  library  science  leading  to  a 
3achelor?s  degree  in  Education  or  in  Liberal  arts  and  Science.  These  programs  were 
found  in  forty  states  plus  Washington,  D.C.  and  nuerto  Rico. 

Table  119  indicates  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  institutions  offered  the 
library  science  minor  as  a part  of  the  degree  in  Education  and  seventy-six  offered 
it  in  liberal  Arts  and  Science.  Some  colleges  offered  the  program  as  part  of  both 
departments  and  also  accepted  additional  hours  offered  by  other  departments.  Eight 
of  the  colleges  also  offered  or  accepted  correspondence  courses  in  the  library  field. 
All  but  eleven  of  the  institutions  offered  a program  that  met  state  certification 
reouirements  for  school  lib  rians,  eighty-eight,  or  fifty-one  percent,  of  them  had 
NCATE  approved  programs,  while  eighty-six,  or  fifty  percent,  of  them  had  programs 
that  were  planned  to  articulate  with  graduate  programs  in  library  science. 

Table  120  shows  that  only  eighteen  out  of  these  one  hundred  and  seventy  colleges 
had  a full-time  person  in  char  e of  the  library  science  program,  and  five  had  a total 
of  seven  faculty  and  cne  a total  of  eleven  but  only  one  had  seven  full-time  faculty 
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FACULTY 


TABLE:  120 


170  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Minor  in  Library  Science 
12-24  S.  H. 


40  States  plus  D.  C.  and  Puerto  Rico 
Alabama  - 

Florence  State  College 
Florence,  Ala. 

Judson  College 
Marion,  Ala. 

Spring  Hill  College 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Alabama  State  College 
Montgomery,  Ala, 

Arkansas  - 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Ouachita  Baptist  College 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College 
Conway,  Ark. 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Little  Rock  University 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Southern  State  College 
Magnolia,  Ark. 

Arkansas  State  College 
State  College,  Ark. 

California  - . 

Pacific  Union  College 
Angwi n,  Calif. 

Bio la  College 

La  Mirada,  Calif. 

Sacramento  State  College 
Sacramento,  Calif.  


San  Diego  St&te  Col 
San  Diego.  Caljft 


College 


Colorado  - „ „ , 

Adams  State  College  of  Colorado 
Alamosa,  Colo, 

University  of  Colorado 
Boulder > Colo. 

Colorado  State  University 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
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Colorado  State  College 
Greeley,  Colo. 

*Uhable  to  verify  the  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  from  catalog  sent. 
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FACULTY  TABLE:  120  (Cont ’d) 

170  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Minor  in  Library  Science 
12-24  S.  H. 

40  States  plus  D.  C.  and  Puerto  Rico 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full  time 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

50%  or  more  faculty  full  time 

Less  than  50%  full  time 

Number  of  full  time  faculty 

Number  of  part  time  faculty 

Total  number  of  faculty 

Colorado  - 

Western  State  College  of  Colorado 
Gunnison,  Colo. 

X 

X 

2 

1 

3 

District  of  Columbia  - 

Graduate  School,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 

, 

★ 

Florida  - 

Bethune-Cookman  College 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

X 

X 

3 

3 

University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

X 

X 

1 

4 

5 

Barry  College 
Miami,  Fla. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Georgia  - 

Albany  State  College 
Albany,  Ga. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Ga. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Fort  Valley  State  College 
Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

X 

X 

3 

3* 

The  Woman's  College  of  Georgia 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

Shorter  College 
Rome,  Ga. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Savannah  State  College 
Savannah,  Ga. 

X 

X 

2 

2* 

Georgia  Southern  College 
Statesboro,  Ga. 

X 

X 

4 

4* 

Idaho  - 

University  of  Idaho 
Moscow,  Idaho 

X 

X 

1 

2 

3 

Illinois  - 

Eastern  Illinois  University 
Charleston,  111. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

Chicago  Teachers  College  - North 
Chicago,  111. 

X 

X 

4 

4 

Loyola  University 
Chicago,  111. 

X 

X 

2 

2* 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville 
Edwards vi lie,  111. 

X 

X 

2 

2* 

College  of  St.  Francis 
Joliet,  111. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Western  Illinois  University 
Macomb,  111. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

*Unable  to  verify  the  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  from  catalog  sent, 
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FACULTY 


TABLE : 120  (Cont'd) 


170  Insitutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Minor  in  Library  Science 
12-24  S.  H. 

40  States  plus  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico 


Illinois ’- 

Illinois  State  University 
Normal,  111. 


Quincy  College 
Quincy,  111. 


Indiana  - 

Goshen  College 
Goshen,  Ind. 


Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods  College 
St.  Mar y-of-th** Woods,  Ind. 


Iowa  - 

Marycrest  College 
Davenport,  Iowa 


Luther  College 
Decorah,  Iowa. 


Clarke  College 
Dubuque,  Iowa 


Briar  Cliff  College 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 


Morningside  College 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 


Kansas  - 

Mount  St.  Scholastica  College 


Atchison,  Kan. 


Bethany  College 
Lindsborg,  Kansas 


Ottawa  University 
Ottawa, Kan. 


Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 
Pittsburg,  Kan. 


Marym<$ht  College 
Salma,  Kan. 


Sterling  College 
Sterling,  Kan. 


Friends  University 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Sacred  Heart  College 
Wichita,  Kan. 
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*Unable  to  verify  the  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  from  catalog  sent. 
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leans  as  - 

Saint  Mary  College 
Xavier.  Kan. 
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Kentucky  - 

Berea  College 
Berea,  Ky; 


Ursuline  College 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 
Owensboro,  Ky. 

Louisiana  - 

Southern  University 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Grambling  College 
Gr ambling,  La. 


6 


Southeastern  Louisiana  College 
Hammond,  La. 


University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 
Lafayette,  La. 


McNeese  State  College 
Lake  Charles,  La. 


Northeast  Louisiana  State  College 
Monroe  , La. 

Northwestern  State  College 
Natchitoches,  La. 


Loyola  University 
New  Orleans^  La. 


Xavier  University  of  Louisiana 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Louisiana  College 
Pineville,  La. 


Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute 
Ruston,  La. 


Nicholls  State  College 
Thibodaux,  La. 


Maryland  - 

university  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Md. 


Columbia  Union  College 
Takoma  Park,  Md. 


Massachusetts  - 

State  College  at  Bridgewater 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


Li 


6* 


6 


5 ' 


' vc 


3 

l ! 


2 

1 


1* 


4* 


3* 


Atlantic  Union  College 
South  Lancaster,  Mass. 


ERjt 


*Unable  to  verify  the  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  from  catalog  sent. 
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FACULTY  TABLE:  120  (Cont'd) 

170  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Minor  in  Library  Science 
12-24  S.  H. 

40  States  plus  D.  C.  and  Puerto  Rico 

Person  i .barge  of  library 

school  devotes  full  time 

Person  in  charge  of  library  j 

school  also  head  of  library  » 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

|50%  or  more  faculty  full  time 

Less  than  50%  full  time 

(Number  of  full  time  faculty 

Number  of  part  time  faculty 

ITotal  number  of  faculty 

i 

i 

Michigan  - 

Siena  Heights  College 
Adrian,  Mich* 

* 

X 

X 

3 

3 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College 

X 

X 

5 

5 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

Northern  Michigan  College 

X 

X 

3 

3* 

Marquette,  Mich. 

j 

i — * 

Minnesota  - 

1 

1 

| 

1 

Bemidji  State  College 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Bemidji,  Minn. 

Augsburg  College 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Moorhead  State  College 

X 

X 

1 

Moorhead,  Minn. 



St.  Olaf  College 

X 

X 

2 

2 1 

Northfield,  Minn. 

— t 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College 

X 

X 

1 

1 

St.  Peter,  Minn. 

— 

-•  

College  of  Saint  Teresa 

X 

X 

3 

3 

Winona,  Minn. 

Winona  State  College 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Winona,  Minn. 



( 

Mississippi  - 

m 

Blue  Mountain  College 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Blue  Mountain,  Miss. 

Mississippi  College 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

Clinton,  Miss. 

. L 

Alcorn  Agricultural  & Mechanical  College 

X 

x 

1 

J. 

1 

Lorman,  Miss. 

A 

1 

Missouri  - 

o 

-5 

Culver-Stockton  College 

X 

6 

6 

Canton,  Mo. 



Lincoln  University 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 

x 

X 

i 

4 

4 

Kirksville,  Mo. 

1 

1 

j 

♦Unable  to  verify  the  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  from  catalog  sent 




FACULTY  TABLE:  120  (Cont’d)  i 

170  Intitutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Minor  in  Library  Science 
12-24  S.  H. 

40  States  plus  0.  C.  and  Puerto  Rico 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full  time 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

50%  or  more  faculty  full  tim| 

Less  than  50%  full  time 

Number  of  full  time  faculty 

Number  of  part  time  faculty 

Total  Number  of  faculty 

Missouri  - 

Northwest  Missouri  State  College 
Maryville,  Mo. 

X 

X 

5 

5 

Southwest  Missouri  State  College 
Springfield,  Mo, 

X 

X 

1 

4 

5 

Montana  - 

Eastern  Montana  College  of  Education 
Billings,  Mont. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Rocky  Mountain  College 
Billings,  Mont. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Montana  State  College 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

X 

X 

1-6 

j-  "*'• 

Nebraska  - 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 
Chadron,  Neb. 

X 

X 

2 

2* 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 
Kearney,  Neb. 

X 

X 



1 

1 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  x 

Lincoln,  Neb.  j i 

i X , 

• 

» < _ _ _ _ 

i 1 

1 

University  of  Nebraska  ' ' x 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

1 

1 X i 

3 

1 ” 
i 

Dughegne  gojLlegc  of  the  Sacked  Heart  . j x 

1 X i 

! } ; i 

1 ! 1 

i 

. j 

j Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 

Peru,  Neb. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 
Wayne,  Neb. 

X 

X 

3 

3 

Nevada  - 

University  of  Nevada 
Reno,  Nev. 

X 

X 

i 

1 

1* 

New  Jersey  - 

Caldwell  College  for  Women 
Caldwell,  N.  J. 

X 

X 

4 

4 

Glassboro  State  College 
Glassboro,  N.  J. 

X 

X 

4 

4* 

ar 

4* 

Jersey  City  State  College 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Sta: 

I 

cting  a 

i new  pr< 

igrair 

off 

‘er  a 

i 

min< 

Trenton  State  College 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

X 

X 

1 

3 

♦Unable  to  verify  the  number  of  full-time  and  pirt-time  faculty  from  catalog  sent. 

ERIC 

FACULTY  TABLE : 120(Cont*d) 

170  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Minor  in  Library  Science 
12-24  S.  K. 

40  State  plus  D.  C.  and  Puerto  Rico 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full  time 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

50%  or  more  faculty  full  timej 

Less  than  50%  full  time  1 

Number  of  full  time  faculty 

Number  of  part  time  faculty 

Total  number  of  faculty 

New  Mexico  - 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University 
Portales,  N.  M. 

x 1 

X 

1 

1 

New  Mexico  State  University 
University  Park,  N.  M. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

North  Carolina  - 
Bennett  College 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

2 

Woman’s  College,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Pfeiffer  College 
Misenheimer,  N.  C. 

X 

X 

3 

3 

North  Dakota  - 

State  Teachers  College 
Dickinson,  N.  D. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

North  Dakota  State  University 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

University  of  North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

X 

X 

3 

3 

State  Teachers  College 
May vi lie,  N.  D. 

x j 

X 

3 

State  Teachers  College 
Minot,  N.  D. 

X 

X 

4 

4 ^ 

l 

State  Teachers  College 
Valley  City,  N.  D. 

X 

X 

3 

3 

Ohio  - 

Ohio  University 
Athens,  Ohio 

X 

X 

3 

3 

Bowling  Green  University 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

X 

X 

3 

3 

College  of  St. .Mary  of  the  Springs 
Columbus,  Ohio 

X 

X 

1 

2 

3 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Hiram  College 
Hiram,  Ohio 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Miami  University 
Oxford,  Ohio 

• 

X 

X 

7 

7* 

Wittenberg  University 
Springfield,  Ohio 

X 

X 

1 

2 

3* 

Oklahoma  - 

Southeastern  State  College 
Durant,  Okla. 

X 

X 

1 

1*  I 

Central  State  College 
Edmond*,  Okla. 

X 

X 

1 

2 

3*  I 

o 

ERIC 


a *Unable  to  verify  the  number  of  full-time  and  nar*tafA,Pf.  ^acw^ty  ffbm  catalog  sent 
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TABLE:  120  (Cont* *d) 


170  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Minor  in  Library  Science 
12-24  S.  H. 


40  State  plus  D.  C.  and  Puerto  Rico 
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Oklahoma  - 

Northeastern  State  College 
Tahlequah,  Okla. 


Oregon  - 

Southern  Oregon  College 
Ashland,  Ore. 


Pacific  University 
Forest  Grove,  Ore. 


Eastern  Oregon  College 
LaGrande,  Ore. 


Marylhurst  College 
Marylhurst,  Ore. 


Oregon  College  o 
Monmouth,  Ore. 


of  Education 


4* 

1 

1* 


Pennsylvania  - 

Edinboro  State  College 
Edinboro,  Pa. 


Puerto  Rico  - 

The  Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
Ponce.  P „ R, 


Sr»"tM  Carolina  - 
Benedict  College 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


S ^ South  Dakota  - — 

Northern  State  ditchers  College 
Aberdeen,  S.  D. 


August ana  College 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Tennessee  - 

East  Tennessee  State  College 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


Lambuth  College 
Jackson,  Tenn. 


x 


Memphis  State  University 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Middle  Tennessee  State  College 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 


Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
State  University  - Nashville,  Tenn. 


Texas  - 

Sul  Ross  State  College 
Alpine,  Texas 


Incarnate  Word  College 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


3* 


3* 


2* 


_L 


O 

ERIC 


*UnabV.S  to  verify  the  number  of  full-time  and  oart-time  faculty  from  catalog  sent 
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FACULTY  TABLE:  120  (Cont*d) 

i 

170  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Minor  in  Library  Science 
12-24  S.  H. 

40  States  plus  D.  C.  and  Puerto  Rico 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full  time 
■■■■—■  ■ — — — ■ 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

50%  or  more  faculty  full  time 

Less  than  50%  full  time 

Number  of  full  time  faculty 

Number  of  part  time  faculty 

Total  number  of  faculty 

Utah  - 

Utah  State  University 
Logan,  Utah 

X 

- 

- 

X 

6 

6* 

Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah 

X 

X 

2 

9 

11 

University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

X 

X 

4 

4 

Virginia  - 

Northern  Virginia  Center,  University  of  Virginia 
Arlington,  Va. 

X 

X 

3 

3* 

Longwood  College 
Farmville,  Va. 

X 

X 

4 

4 

Washington  - 

Western  Washington  State  College 
Bellingham,  Wash. 

X 

X 

2 

4 

6* 

Eastern  Washington  State  College 
Cheney,  Wash. 

x 

i 

X 

1 

1 

Holy  Names  College 
Spokane,  Wash. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Whitworth  College 
Spokane,  Wash. 

X 

X 

4 

4 

West  Virginia  - 

Fairmont  State  College 
Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

X 

X 

3 

3 

Shepherd  College 

Shepherds  town,  17.  Va. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Wisconsin  - 

Northland  College 
Ashland,  Wise. 

X 

X 

2 

2* 

Beloit  College 
Belcit,  Wise. 

X 

X 

6 

6 

Wisconsin  State  College 
Eau  Claire,  Wise. 

X 

X 

5 

5 : 

Wisconsin  State  College 
LaCrosse,  Wise. 

X 

X 

* 

Holy  Family  College 
Manitowoc,  Wise. 

X 

X 

2 

2* 

Cardinal  Stritch  College 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

X 

X 

1 

1* 

University  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

X 

1 

X 

2 

! 

2 

*Unable  to  verify  the  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  from  catalog  sent 

ERIC 

FACULTY  TABLE:  120  (Cont*d) 

170  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Minor  in  Library  Science 
12-24  S.  II. 

40  States  plus  D.  C.  and  Puerto  Rico 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full  time 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

50%  or  more  faculty  full  time 

Less  than  50%  full  time 

Number  of  full  time  faculty 

Number  of  part  time  faculty 

Total  number  of  faculty 

Wisconsin  - 

Wisconsin  State  College  and  Institute  of 
Technology  - Platteville,  Wise. 

X 

X 

4 

4 

Wisconsin  State  College 
River  Falls,  Wise. 

X 

X 

1 

1* 

Wisconsin  State  College 
Superior,  Wise. 

X 

X 

4 

4 

Wisconsin  State  College 
Stevens  Point,  Wise. 

X 

X 

4 

4 

Wisconsin  State  College 
Whitewater,  Wise. 

X 

X 

5 

5* 

Wyoming  - 

University  of  Wyoming 
Lararie,  Wy. 

j 

\ 

X 

X 

3 

3* 

1 

*Unable  to  verify  the  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  from  catalog  sent 


members,  Eorty  schools  had  full-time  faculty  but  thirty-three  had  only  one  full-t  me 
person.  Many  had  from  two  to  six  part-time  faculty  but  the  majority  had  only  two 
or  three  members.  Limited  faculty  devoting  full-time  to  the  library  science  programs 
were  more  characteristic  of  this  group  of  colleges  and  universities* 

Table  121  indicates  that  sixty-four  percent  of  these  programs  were  oriented 
toward  the  selection  and  utilization  of  all  types  of  materials,  while  thirty-five 
percent  were  oriented  toward  traditional  book  and  printed  resources  only.  Sixty-eight 
percent  of  these  library  programs  offered  the  course  in  children’s  literature.  This 
is  a somewhat  smaller  percentage  than  found  in  the  previous  tables.  Instead,  the 
course  was  offered  more  freouently  in  the  Education  or  English  departments  than 
was  true  of  the  other  institutions  whose  programs  were  analyzed  through  their  college 
catalogs.  The  course  in  literature  for  young  adults  was  more  freouently  offered  in 
the  library  science  program  but  was  offered  also  by  the  departments  of  education  and 
English.  \ smaller  number,  or  only  thirty  of  these  institutions,  offered  an  audio- 
visual course  in  the  library  science  program  and  fifty-five  recommended  the  audio- 
visual course  taught  by  another  department,  although  eighty-six  percent  of  the 
institutions  offered  audio-visual  courses.  This  total  number  only  represents  fifty- 
three  percent  of  all  of  these  institutions.  Only  fourteen  percent  or  twenty-five 
of  these  institutions  had  an  audio-visual  center  on  the  college  campus.  These 
figures  indicate  that  such  programs  tfcvt  were  available  to  undergraduates  interested 
in  the  school  library  field  were,  in  many  instances,  more  oriented  toward  the 
traditional  library  science  programs  and  less  to  an  instructional  materials  approach. 
Many  of  the  faculty  were  college  librarians  and  were  not  apt  to  be  school  library 
oriented  toward  newer  resources,  newer  methods  of  teaching,  and  student  needs. 

Another  grcu-)  of  forty-nine  institutions  in  thirty-two  states  offered  a limited 
program  of  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  in  library  science.  These  findings  tabu- 
lated in  Table  122  show  that  only  seven  of  these  institutions  had  programs  designed 

to  meet  state  certification  reouirements  for  school  librarians  in  small  schools, 
fourteen  had  NGiTE  approved  programs,  and  four  had  programs  that  we re  planned  to 


-400- 


TABLE:  121 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
PHILOSOPHY  & PROGRAM  OF 
THE  SCHOOL 

170  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Minor  in  Library  Science 
12-24  S.  H. 

40  States  plus  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico 

Oriented  toward  all  types  of  materials  1 

Some  interest  in  non-print  materials  1 

Oriented  towards  printed  materials 

Children's 

Literature 

Literature  for 
Young  Adults 

* 
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O 

O 

A-V  courses  taught  outside . Horary 
school  but  recommended  by  it 

Number  of  A-V  courses  taught  outside 
library  school  (Educ. , Speech,  Journal.) 

Extension  courses  in  A-V  1 

Meets  certification  requirements  for 
A-V 

Audio-visual  center  in  college  j 

Education  Dept. 

[English  Dept. 

Library  Science  Dept. 

Education  Dept. 

English  Dept. 

Library  Science  Dept. 

Alabama  - 

Florence  State  College 
Florence,  Ala. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Judson  College 
Marion,  Ala. 

X 

X 

Spring  Hill  College 
Mobile,  Ala. 

X 

X 

Alabama  State  College 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Arkansas  - 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

X 

X 

1 

Ouachita  Baptist  College 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1* 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College 
Conway,  Ark. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

X 

2 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Little  Rock  University 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Southern  State  College 
Magnolia,  Ark. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1* 

Arkansas  State  College 
State  College,  Ark. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

California  - 

Pacific  Union  College 
Angwin,  Calif. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Biola  College 

La  Mirada,  Calif. 

X 

X 

1 

X 

Sacramento  State  College 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

X 

X 

X 

9 

San  Diego  State  College 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

X 

X 

X 

6 

^ lor ado  - 

Adams  State  College  of  Colorado 
Alamosa,  Colo. 

ix 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

. 

*Speech  Courses  in  Radio  and  Television 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
ULOSOPHY  & PROGRAM  OF 
THE  SCHOOL 


170  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Minor  in  Library  Science 
12-24  S.  H. 


40  State  plus  D.  C.  and  Puerto  Rico 
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Colorado  - 

University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  Colo# 


Colorado  State  University 
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A~V  course  taught  in  Library  School 

A-V  courses  taught  outside  library 
school  but  recommended  by  it 

Number  of  A-V  courses  taught  outside  | 
library  school  (Educ. , Speech,  Journal. ) 

Extension  courses  in  A-V 

Meets  certification  requirements 
for  A-V 

|Audio-visual  center  in  college 

Education  Dept. 

English  Dept. 

Library  Science  Dept. 

Education  Dept.  j 

English  Dept. 

Library  Science  Dept. 

Nebraska  - 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 
Wayne,  Neb. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

3* 

Nevada  - 

University  of  Nevada 
Reno,  Nev. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

5* 

X 

New  Jersey  - 

Caldwell  College  for  Women 
Caldwell,  N.  J. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Glassboro  State  College 
Glassboro,  N,  J. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

Jersey  City  State  College 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

S 

tar 

tin 

j n 

ew 

?roj 

;rair 

l,  w 

ill 

offe 

ran 

tino 

r 

Trenton  State  College 
Trenton,  N„  J. 

X 

X 

X 

2 

New  Mexico  - 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University 
Port ales,  N.  M. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

2* 

New  Mexico  State  University 
University  Park,  N.  M. 

X 

X 

X 

1 

2** 

North  Carolina  - 
Bennett  College 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

Woman's  College,  University  of 
North  Carolina  - Greensboro,  N„C. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1* 

Pfeiffer  College 
Misenheimer,  N.  C. 

X 

X 

X 

North  Dakota  - 

State  Teachers  College 
Dickinson,  N.  D. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

1* 

North  Dakota  State  l iversity 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

X 

1 

University  of  North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

X 

X 

X 

1 

§* 

State  Teachers  College 
May vi lie,  N.  D. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

State  Teachers  College 
Minot,  N.  D. 

X 

X 

X 

1 

J 

1 

1* 

^Speech  Courses  in  Radio  and  Television 
★♦Department  of  Journalism  (Radio  and  Television) 
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North  Da’^ta  - 

State  Teacher  College 
Valley  City,  N.  D. 


Ohio  - 

Ohio  University 
Athens,  Ohio 


Bowling  Green  University 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


College  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Sorings 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Hiram  College 
Hiram,  Ohio 


Miami  University 
Oxford,  Ohio 


Wittenberg  University 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Oklahoma  - 

Southeastern  State  College 
Durant,  Okla. 


Central  State  College 
Edmond,  Okla. 


x 


Northeastern  State  College 
Tahlequah,  Ok la. 


Oregon  - 

Southern  Oregon  College 
Ashland,  Ore. 


Pacific  University 
Forest  Grove,  Ore. 


Eastern  Oregon  College 
LaGrande,  Ore. 

Marylhurst  College 
Marylhurst,  Ore, 


Oregon  College  t:  Education 
Monmouth , Ore. 


Pennsylvania" 

Edinboro  State  College 
Edinboro,  Pa. 

FRir  " 

Speech  Courses  in  Radio  and  Television 
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Some  interest  in  non-print  a Is  : 

Oriented  towards  printed  matei  is  * 

4 

c 

#• 

t 

{ 

\ 

r 

•i 

* 

c 

Literature  j 

3 

J 

Literature  for  j 
Young  Adults  j 

J 

A-V  course  taught  in  Library  School 

A-V  courses  taught  outside  library  1 

school  but  recommended  by  it  j 

Number  of  A-V  courses  taught  outside 
library  school  (Educ. , Speech,  Journal.) 

Extension  courses  in  A-V 

Meets  certification  requirements 
for  A-V 

Audio-visual  center  in  college 

r ^ - | 

Education  Dept. 

English  Dept. 

Library  Science  Dept, j 

Education  Dept. 

English  Dept. 

Library  Science  Dept.  | 

Puerto  Rico  - 

The  Catholic  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  - Ponce,  P.  R. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

X 

South  Carolina  - 
Benedict  College 
Columbia,  S„  C. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

South  Dakota  - 

Northern  State  Teachers  College 
Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Augustana  College 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Tennessee  - 

East  Tennessee  State  College 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

3* 

X 

X 

Lambuth  College 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Memphis  State  University 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Middle  Tennessee  State  College 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  State  University 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

X 

! 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

3* 

Texas  - 

Sul  Ross  State  College 
Alpine,  Texas 

X 

X 

X 

2 

1* 

Incarnate  Word  College 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Utah  - 

Utah  State  University 
Logan,  Utah 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah 

X 

X 

X 

2 

University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

X 

,irginia  - 

Northern  Virginia  Center.  University 
of  Virginia  - Arlington,  Va. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Longwood  College 
Farmville,  Va. 

X 

1 — 

i 

X 

X 

\ 

IX 

\ 

\ 

j 

X 

X 

\ 

2 

4 

1 

I RJC ^Speech  Courses  in  Radio  and  Television 
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Washington  - 

Western  Washington  State  College 
Bellingham,  Wash. 


Eastern  Washington  State  College 
Cheney,  Wash. 


Holy  Names  College 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Whitworth  College 
Spokane.  Wash. 


West  Virginia  - 

Fairmont  State  College 
Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


1 

2* 


Shepherd  College 

Shepherds town,  W.  Va, 


1 

5* 


Wisconsin  - 

Northland  College 
Ashland,  Wise. 


Beloit  College 
Beloit,  Wise. 


Wisconsin  State  College 
Eau  Claire,  Wise. 


Wisconsin  State  College 
LaCrosse,  Wise. 


x 


Holy  Family  College 
Manitowoc,  Wise. 


Cardinal  Stritch  College 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 


x 


University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Milwaukee  - Milwaukee,  Wise, 


Wisconsin  State  College  and 
Institute  of  Technology 
Platteville,  Wise. 


Wisconsin  State  College 
River  Falls,  Wise. 


Wisconsin  State  College 
Superior,  Wise. 


erIc 


4 i i 
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Wisconsin  - 

Wisconsin  State  College 
Steven  Point,  Wise. 


Wisconsin  State  College 
Whitewater,  Wise. 


Wyoming  - 

University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie,  Wy. 
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articulate  with  graduate  programs  in  library  schools.  Table  123  shows  that  two  had 
one  fu?l-time  faculty  person  and  three  had  four  part-tiie  faculty.  The  majority 
had  one  oar t- time  person  offering  the  courses.  The  Derson  most  often  in  charge  of 
the  program  was  the  college  librarian.  Table  124  indicates  that  sixty-nine  Percent 
of  these  programs  were  traditionally  book  oriented,  more  of  the  courses  in  children's 
literature  were  taught  in  the  education  and  "nglish  departments  than  by  librarians, 
but  that  the  twenty-five  percent  that  did  offer  a course  in  literature  for  young 
adults  offered  it  in  the  library  science  program.  One  institution  offered  an  audio- 
visual course  and  another  institution  recommended  one  in  the  library  science  program 
although  thirty-five  institutions  offered  audio-visual  courses  on  the  campus.  Four 
of  the  institutions  had  an  audio-visual  center  located  on  the  college  campus.  The 
more  limited  the  offerings  of  library  science  courses  and  the  fewer  the  faculty 
members,  the  more  traditional  the  program  and  the  more  book  oriented  it  was  found  to 
be.  Fewer  of  these  Programs  were  Planned  to  be  articulated  with  graduate  library 
science  programs,  and  few r*  of  the  programs  recommended  the  audio-visual  courses 
that  were  available  in  their  institutions  than  did  other  institutions  already  reviewed 
in  this  study. 

The  Summary  Table  125  listing  states  offering  library  science  programs  at  both 
the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  indicates  that  there  were  eighty-eight  graduate 
programs  located  and  analyzed  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  undergraduate  programs 
or  a total  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  programs  of  library  science.  These  were 
identified  through  college  catalogs,  personal  visits,  and/or  interviews  with  faculty 
members  of  these  institutions.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  school  librarians 
and  supervisors  checked  the  status  Checklist  giving  the  name  of  the  school  and  degree 
or  hours  of  library  science  obtained.  Over  half  of  these  school  librarians,  or  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  obtained  their  professional  degrees  from  an  accredited  library 

school.  With  the  exception  of  those  from  Virginia,  all  who  had  accredited  library 
degrees  were  employed  in  states  that  had  an  accredited  library  school  in  that  state. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  two  school  librarians  that  had  degrees  from  nonaccredited 

o 
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p:*r- TABLE:  123 

49  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Less  than  a Minor 
Less  than  12  S.  H. 

32  States 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  devotes  full  time 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  also  head  of  library 

Person  in  charge  of  library 
school  holds  other  position 
than  head  librarian 

507o  or  more  faculty  full  time 

Less  than  507o  full  time 

i 

Number  of  full  time  faculty 

i 

Number  of  part  time  faculty 

i 

>* 

P 

tH 

3 

O 

o 

u 

<u 

.0 

e 

iH 

a 

p 

8 

S 

Arizona  - 

Grand  Canyon  College 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

X 

X 

1 

i 

Arkansas  - 

Arkansas  College 
Bates vi lie y Ark. 

X 

X 

1 

i 

Arkansas  Polytechnic  College 
Russellville,  Ark. 

X 

X 

3 

3 (S. 

California  - 

Citrus  College 
Azusa,  Callfa 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Chico  State  College 
Chico,  Calif. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Georgia  - 

Tift  College 
Forsyth,  Ga. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Illinois  - 

Mundelein  College 
Chicago,  111. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Saint  Xavier  College 
Chicago,  111. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Olivevt  Nazarene  College 
Kankakee,  111. 

X 

X 

2 

2 

Bradley  University 
Peoria,  111. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Indiana  - 

Huntington  College 
Huntington,  Ind. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Iowa  - 

Iowa  State  University  of  Science  m d 
Technology  - Ames,  la. 

X 

X 

* 

Wartburg  College 
Waverly,  la. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Kansas  - 

University  of  Kansas 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

University  of  Vlichita 
Wichita,  Kan. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Kentucky  - 

Kentucky  State  College 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

X 

X 

1 



1 

o *Unable  to  verify  the  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  from  catalog  sent* 
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TABUE:  123  (ContM) 


49  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Less  than  a Minor 
less  than  12  S.H. 


32  States 


Oregon  - 

Oregon  State  University 
Corvallis,  Ore. 
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Lewis  and  Clark  College 
Portland,  Ore. 

Rhode  Island  - 

University  of  Rhode  Island 
Kingston,  R.  I. 

South  Carolina  - 

Bob  Jones  University 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

South  Dakota  - 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  - Brookings,  S.  D. 

General  Beadle  State  Teachers  College 
Madison,  S.  D. 

Sioux  Falls  College 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Yankton  College 
Yankton,  S.  D. 

Tennessee  - 

Fisk  University 
Nahsville,  Tenn. 

Texas  - 

Mary  Hard in-Baylor  College 
Belton,  Texas 


Wiley  College 
Marshall,  Texas 

Utah  - 

College  of  Southern  Utah 
Cedar  City,  Utah 

Vermont  - 

University  of  Vermont 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Washington  - 

Walla  Walla  College 


’*est  Virginia  - 
Bethany  College 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  State  College 
Institute,  W.  Va. 


1 1 


1 1 


2 2 


1 1 


1 1 


l I 1 


4 •;  0 


Number  of  full  time  faculty 
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TABLE:  124  (Cont’d) 

3TRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
PHILOSOPHY  & PROGRAM  OF 
THE  SCHOOL 

49  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Less  than  a Minor 
Less  than  12  S.  H.  , 

32  States 

Oriented  toward  all  types  of  materials 

Some  interest  in  non-print  materials 

Oriented  towards  printed  materials 

Children  *s 
Literature 

Literature  for 
Young  Adults 

A-V  course  taught  in  Library  School 

A-V  courses  taught  outside  library 
school  but  recommended  by  it 

Number  of  A-V  courses  taught  outside 
library  school (Educ. , Speech,  Journal.] 

Audio-visual  center  in  college 

Education  Dept. 

English  Dep±*^ 

• 

+"> 

a 

a 

V- 

U 

u 

£> 

•H 

Education  Dept. 

English  Dept. 
— 

Library  Dept. 

Kansas  - 

Kansas  State  University 
Manhattanv  Kan. 

X 

X 

X 

University  of  Wichita 
Wichita,  Kan. 

X 

X 

4* 

Kentucky  - 

Kentucky  State  College 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Maryland  - 

Western  Maryland  College 
Westminster,  Md. 

X 

2 

Massachusetts  - 
j Regis  College 

j Weston,  Mass. 

x 

X 

X 

Michigan  - 

Ferris  Institute 
Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

X 

5 

X 

Minnesota  - 

Concordia  College 
Moorhead,  Minn. 

X 

X 

X 

2* 

Mississippi  - 

Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Miss. 

1 x 

X 

X 

X 

1 

1* 

Tougaloo  Southern  Christian  College 
Tougaloo,  Miss. 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Missouri  - 

Maryville  College  of  the  Sacred  Hear' 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

\ 

X 

X 

Montana  - 

Western  Montana  College  of  Education 
j Dillon,  Mont. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Nebraska  - 

Midland  College 
Fremont , Neb. 

X 

X 

1 

Hastings  College 
Hastings,  Neb. 

X 

X 

1 

4 

* 

3* 

1 

^ *Speech  Courses  in  Radio  and  Television  / oo 

O ** 
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<STRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
PHILOSOPHY  & PROGRAM  OF 

THE  SCHOOL  V 

49  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs  1 

Less  than  a Minor 
Less  than  12  S.  H. 

32  States  1 

66 

Oriented  toward  all  types  ot  materials  i 
1 — : — — 1 

| Some  interest  xn  non— prxnt  materxais  j 
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1 

Children’s 

Literature 

■ Literature  for 
Young  Adults 

A-V  course  taught  in  Library  School 

A-V  courses  taught  outside  library 
school  but  recommended  by  it 

Number  of  A-V  courses  taught  outside 
library  school (Educ. , Speech,  Journal.) 

Audio-Visual  center  in  college 
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Education  Dept. 

English  Dept. 

Library  Science  Dept. 

Education  Dept. 

English  Dept. 

Library  Science  Dept. 

New  Hampshire  - 1 

Rivier  College  1 

Nashua,  N.  H.  j 

X 

New  York  - 1 

BallardSchool  of  YMCA 

New  York,  N.  Y.  | 

X 

North  Carolina  - ] 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  j 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

X 

X 

North  Dakota  - 

State  Teachers  College 
Ellendale,  N.  D. 

X 

X 

X 

1* 

Ohio  - 

Ashland  College 
Ashland,  Ohio 

1 

X 

X 

1 

7* 

Mary  Manse  College 
Toledo,  Ohio 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Oregon  - 

Oregon  State  University 
Corvallis,  Ore. 

X 

X 

X 

2 

9* 

X 

Lewis  and  Clark  College 
Portland,  Ore. 

X 

X 

1 

5* 

Rhode  Island  - 

University  of  Rhode  Island 
Kingston,  R.  I. 

X 

X 

X 

2* 

South  Carolina  - 

Bob  Jones  University 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

X 

South  Dakota  - , 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agncultui 
and  Mechanic  Arts  - Brookings,  S.  D. 

re 

1 

! x 

i 

1 

General  Beadle  State  Teachers  College 
Madison,  S.  D. 

X 

X 

1 

Sioux  Falls  College 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

X 

X 

X 

1 

2* 

Yankton  College 
Yankton  S.  D. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

2* 

TenPiiicC6niversity 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

X 

X 

X 
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TABLE:  124  (Cont'd) ~ 

INSTURCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
PHILOSOPHY  & PROGRAM  OF 
THE  SCHOOL 

49  Institutions  Offering 
Undergraduate  Programs 
Less  than  a Minor 
Less  than  12  S.H. 


32  States 

Texas  - 

Mary  Hardin-Baylor  College 
Belton,  Texas 

Wiley  College 
Marshall,  Texas 


Utah  - 

College  of  Southern  Utah 
Cedar  City,  Utah 


Vermont  - 

University  of  Vermont 
Burlington,  Vermont 


Washington  - 

Walla  Walla  College 
College  Place,  Wash. 


West  Virginia  - 
Bethany  College 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 


West  Virginia  State  College 
Institute,  W.  Va. 
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TMJLE:  125 

Summary  Table  of  States  Offering  Library  Science  Programs 

States 
which  J 
Lxbrar: 

from 

School 

ians* 

Their 

^Degree 

— r 

Graduate  Programs  in  j 

Library  Science 

Undergraduate 
Programs  in 
Library  Science 

Obtain 

Librar 

Science 

§ 

50  States  plus 

D.C. , Canada  and  Puerto  Rico 

Accredited  Library 
Schools 

Advanced  and  Ph.D. 
Programs 

( 

u 

0 

2 

\ 

i 

j 

u 

o 

c 

•rl 

2 

Less  than  a Minor 

Total  Number  of 
Graduate  Programs 
Located  & Analyzed 

i 

i 

\ 

u 

o 

•n 

d 

2 

U 

o 

c 

•ri 

2 

Less  than  a Minor 

Total  Number  of  Under- 
graduate Programs 
Located  & Analyzed 

Accredited  Library 
Schools 

No n-Ac credited  Library 
Schools 

Alabama 

2 

m 

* 

A 

4 

7 

Alaska 

Nc 

Lil 

?rar 

y Scien 

I 

ce  D( 

ggree 

s Offered*11 
1 1 

Arizona 

% 

t 

* 

3 

1 

1 

Arkansas 

2 

7 

2 

11 

1 

California 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

7 

3 

Canada 

3 

1 

Colorado 

1 

1 

5 

5 

7 

Connecticut 

1 

1 

Delaware 

No 

'Lib 

rary 

Scienc 

e Degrees 

Off 
: 

ered  ** 

. 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

| 1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

3 

Florida 

1 

1 

m 

a. 

1 

3 

4 

17 

6 

Georgia 

2 

2 

7 

1 

8 

9 

3 

ft 

Hawaii 

1 

1 

* 

Idaho 

1 

1 

Illinois 

3 

2 

3 

* 

8 

4 

12 

36 

5 

Indiana 

1 

1 

3 

* 

9 

2 

1 

3 

10 

7 

xowa 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

8 

/ 

2 

Kansas 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

13 

1 

o 
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Summary  Table  of  States  Offering  Library  Science  Programs 


Graduate  Programs  in 
Library  Science 


States  from 
which  School 

Undergraduate — j Librarians* 

- ! Obtain  Their 

Library 

Science  Degree 


ulBHT-  in 


50  States  plus 
D„C.f  Canada  and  PuertoRicc 


TABLE: 325  (Continued) 


Summary  Table  of  States  Offering  Library  Science  Programs 


Graduate  Programs  in 


Undergraduate 
:rams  .in 


States  from 
which  School 
Librarians* 
Obtain  Their 


50  States  plus 
I.  'J..  11 — and 

1* uer to  Rico 

Accredited  Library  . 

Schools 

• 

Q 

• 

£ 

*§ 

X3  W 
<U  B 

o c3 

C M 
rt  to 
> O 

•b  n 
< fc 

r 

! . * 

Major 

' < 

. C 

Minor  < 

m 

< 

Less  than  a Miroir 

Total  Number  of 
Graduate  Programs 
Located  & Analyzed 

r 

Major  L 

i 

? 

1 

o 

c 

•rl 

s 

Less  than  a Minor 
— 

Total  Number  of  Under- 
graduate Programs 
Located  & Analyzed 

Science  Degree 

Accredited  Library 
School 

Non-Accredited 
Library  School 

.... .. . . ~ 

Oklahoma 

1 

i 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

Oregon 

2 

2 

5 

2 

7 

Pennsylvania 

2 

3 

S 

7 

1 

8 

20 

13 

Puerto  Rico 

1 

1 

Rhode  Island 

1 

1 

South  Carolina 

4 

1 

1 

6 

6 

South  Dakota 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Tennessee 

1 

1 

l 

ft 

3 

5 

1 

6 

33 

5 

Texas 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

8 

7 

4 

Utah 

3 

1 

4 

Vermont 

1 

1 

jinia 

3 

X 

ft 

5 

5 

29 

Washington 

1 

i 

ft 

% 

4 

1 

5 

14 

7 

West  Virginia 

1 

i 

2 

3 

2 

2 

7 

9 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 

1 

12 

13 

5 

4 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

iOTAL:  SS  I 


36 


10 


n » * gg 


44 


W 


School  Librarians  and  Supervisors  checked  the  Status  Questionniare,  giving 
the  name  of  the  school  and  degrees  or  hours  of  library  Science  Obtained 

•-’Colleges  and  Universities  offering  Library  Science  programs  were  identified  through 
their  catalogs,  personal  visits  and/or  interviews* 
o 4 ‘>7 
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library  schools,  all  had  available  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  employed  at  least 
an  undergraduate  major  and/or  minor  program  of  library  science.  The  vast  majority 
had  library  science  programs  available  at  all  academic  levels  in  their  states. 

Except  for  those  institutions  that  offered  less  than  a minor  'rogran  of  library 


science,  and  a few  other  exceptions,  the  Programs  did  meet  the  needs  of  school 
librarians  and  offered  courses  that  were  recommended  by  the  regional  association  and 

the  state  standards.  

If  course  descriptions  can  be  relied  upon  as  an  index  to  the  philosophy  of 


teaching  and  the  coverage  of  types  of  materials  included  in  the  courses,  then  the 
vast  majority  of  these  library  science  offerings  at  the  graduate  level  and  at  the 
undergraduate  major  level  were  oriented  toward  the  concept  of  a library  serving  as  a 
materials  center.  Thus  the  higher  the  level  of  professional  preparation  a school 
librarian  had,  the  greater  the  chance  would  be  that  the  librarian  was  qualified  to 
administer  a school  library  at  any  level  as  an  L1C  program  of  services  and  resources. 

The  final  sampling  of  college  catalogs  was  that  of  forty-eight  other  institutions 
that  did  not  offer  library  science  courses  but  did  offer  courses  for  students  in 
liberal  \rts  programs  that  relate  to  the  teaching  and  school  library  fields.  These 
were  courses  in  children’s  literature,  literature  for  young  adults,  audio-visual 
courses  in  Education  and  Speech  department  courses  in  radio  and  television.  Table  126 
shows  that  thiity-nine  of  these  institutions  offered  courses  in  children’s  literature, 
seven  in  literature  for  young  adults,  thirty-one  offered  audio-visual  courses  in 
Education  and  twenty  offered  Speech  courses  in  radio  and  television.  Undergraduates 
who  plan  a teaching  career  often  enter  the  school  library  field  later  and  did  have 
such  courses  available  to  them. 

In  summary,  then,  a total  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  college  catalogs 
have  been  check'd  and  findings  tabulated  as  to  library  science  and  audio-visual 
offerings  in  these  institutions,  fk  relationship  also  has  been  oointed  out  between 
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TABLE : 126  ! 

SAMPLING  OF  48  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
OFFERING  RELATED  COURSES  ONLY  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY  FIELD  * 

Introductory  Course 
to  the  College  Library 

Children’s  Literature 

T 

u 

o 

<4-1  to 

<U 

U 3 

23 

M W) 

<u  c 

-t-»  3 
•H  O 
►4 

1 

Audio-Visual  Course(s)  • 
in  Education  | 

— i— i 

Speech  Course(s)  in 
Radio  and  Television 

Alabama  - 

Huntingdon  College 
Montgomery,  Ala, 

X 

X 

California  - 

La  Sierra  College 
La  Sierra,  Calif. 

X 

X 

5 

La  Verne  College 
La  Verne,  Calif. 

X 

X 

Connecticut  - 

Danbury  State  College 
Danbury,  Conn. 

X 

4 

University  of  Connecticut 
Storrs,  Conn. 

1 

X 

> 

i 

M.S. 

District  of  Columbia  - 
American  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1 

i-  - 

1 

l 

X 

X 

2 

10 

George  Washington  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1 

1 

i 

1 x 
1 

X 

Georgia  - 

Oglethorpe  University 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

i i 

1 X 

1 

Illinois  - 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
Bloomington,  111. 

j ; 

X 

1 

1 

2 

Blackburn  College 
Carlinville,  111. 

X I x 
Ref. ! 

X 

Carthage  College 
Carthage,  111. 

X 

X 

1 

Millikin  College 
Decatur,  111. 

X 

X 

Elmhurst  College 
Elmhurst,  111. 

X 

National  College  of  Education 
Evanston,  111. 

X 

X 

2 

Knox  College 
Galesburg,  111. 

i x 1 

1 * i 

X 

Greenville  College 
Greenville,  111. 

i 

i x .1 

X 

( 

2 

i 

i 

♦College  catalogs  examined  of  representative  schools  which  offer  no  undergraduate  or 
graduate  courses  in  library  science. 
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1 

t 

S IP  LING  OF  is  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  | 

OFFERING  RELATED  C'*  C.ELY  POR  THE  ; 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY  FIELD*  ! 

i 

I 

i 

\ 

\ 

1 

Introductory  Course 
to  the  College  library 

Children’s  Literature 

Literature  for 
Young  Adults 

< 

Audio-Visual  Course(s) 
in  Education  ; 

Speech  Course(s)  in 
Radio  and  Television 

iw  - | 

Jy sk & Miv i 1 1 o Col le ge 

Jactsonv-;  Hr> , 111. 

X 

1 

x ! 

j 

karat  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Lake  Forest,  111. 

i 

X 

X 

1 

Lake  Forest  College 
lake  Forest,  111. 

1 

X 

Monmouth  College 
Monmouth,  111. 

X 

X 

X 

1 

North  Central  College 
Naperville,  111. 

1 

X 

Rockford  College 
Rockford,  111. 

X 

Argus tana  College 
Rock  Island,  111. 

X 

2 

Wharton  College  ! 

’/Deaton,  111.  | 

X 

X 

X 

3 

lo.va  - 

St.  Ambrose  College 
^venport,  Iowa 

X 

2 

Maine  - 

Slate  Teachers  College 
Farmington,  Maine 

X 

X 

X 

Maryland  - 

Hoed  College 
Frederick,  Md. 

X 

Massachusetts  - 
Smith  College 

Northampton,  Mass. 

! 

X 

1 

Michigan  - 

Aquinas  College 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

X 

X 

Minnesota  - 

Carleion  College 
Northfield,  Minn. 

X 

Missouri  - 

Central  Methodist  College 
Fayette,  Mo. 

X 

X 

Norik  Ca.  olina  - 
Duke  University 
Durham,  i\.  C. 

1 

i 

} 

J 

X 

i 

^College  catalogs  examined  of  representative  schools  which  offer  no  undergraduate  or 
firaduate  courses  in  library  science. 
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OF  48  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
OFFERING  RELATED  C'UP.F :'S  ONLY  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY  FIELD* 


North  Carolina  - 
Guilford  College 
Guildford,  N»  C. 


Lenoir-Rhyne  College 
Hickory,  N.  C. 


North  Dakota  - 

Jamestown  College 
Jamestown,  N.  D, 
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Pennsylvania  - 

Indiana  State  College 
Indiana,  Penn, 


Allegheny  College 
Meadville,  Penn, 


University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 


West  Chester  State  College 
West  Chester,  Penn. 


Tennessee  - 

Bethel  College 
McKenzie,  Tenn. 


Texas  - 

Southern  Methodist  University 
Dallas,  Texas 


Stephen  F.  Austin  State  College 
Nacogdoches,  Texas 


x 


Virginia  - 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Va. 


Bridgewater  College 
Bridgewater,  Va, 


University  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


Hampton  Institute 
Hampton,  Va. 


University  of  Richmond 
Richmond,  Va. 


William  and  Mary  College 
Williamsburg,  Va. 
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1 A-V  center 


♦College  catalogs  examined  of  representative  schools  which  offer  no  undergraduate  or 
graduate  courses  in  library  science. 


states  with  1. 1C  t oe  of  school  library  programs  identified  by  the  study  and  that 
have  programs  of  library  science  available  at  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels 
of  professional  education  and  those  states  that  do  not  >ave  either.  These  findings 
should  have  value  for  state  and  ftationaJ  Planning  of  library  education. 
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OUSTER  VIII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  expanding  role  and  changing  program  of  services  offered  by  school  libraries 
in  the  United  States  is  clearly  evident  through  an  examination  of  professional 
literature  during  this  century.  It  has  been  assumed  that  these  changes  have  been 
influenced  by  (1)  national,  regional,  and  state  standards  pertaining  to  schools 
and  libraries,  (2)  the  leadership  role  of  school  library  supervisors,  and  (3)  the 
changing  patterns  of  professional  library  education  programs.  A recent  publication 
in  Illinois*  in  which  the  historical  development  of  school  libraries  in  that  state 
was  traced  over  a period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  points  up  the  in- 
fluences of  regional  and  state  standards,  of  state  professional  library  associations 
activities,  and  of  the  leadership  role  of  library  education  programs  upon  the 
school  libraries  of  Illinois. 

With  the  appearance  in  1960  of  national  standards  and  evaluating  criteria  for 

secondary  schools  in  which  was  introduced  a new  and  exoanded  ohilosophy  of  a school 

library  functioning  as  an  instructional  materials  center,  i.e.,  providing  books, 

films,  recordings,  and  other  media  for  use  by  students  and  faculty,  it  was  further 

assumed  that  this  multi-media  conceot  of  library  resources  and  services  would  be 

reflected  in  existing  school  library  programs.  A status  study  to  identify  such 

school  library  programs  which  actually  did  function  as  IMC  programs  was  requested 

in  1961  by  the  American  Association  of  School  Librarians,  and  was  initiated  during 

the  latter  part  of  that  year  under  a U.S.  Office  of  Education  contract.  The  method, 

plan,  and  limitations  of  the  status  study  were  detailed  in  Chapter  I of  this  study. 

After  completion  of  school  library  visits  in  May  1963,  final  tabulation  of  the 

findings  of  the  first  part  of  the  study  indicated  that  472  school  libraries  in 


A,,History  of  School  Libraries",  Illinois  Libraries,  50:853-972,  November,  1968. 
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twenty-eight  states  participated  in  the  study  and  did  function  as  instructional 

materials  centers.  The  states  involved  are  shown  on  Maps  1,  2,  and  3 in  Chapter  II 

on  pages  16  to  18.  In  1964  school  library  supervisors  in  forty-one  states  and  the 

District  of  Columbia  checked  the  findings  of  the  study  for  their  resDective  states 

and  sent  additional  information  about  259  more  schools  and  school  systems  that 

1 

were  not  identified  through  the  use  of  the  Checklist.  This  information  is  listed 
on  Table  16  in  Chapter  III  on  pages  137  to  151.  This  makes  a total  of  731  schools 

or  school  systems  identified  through  the  study. 

Thus  eighty-two  percent  of  the  states  had  made  progress  in  developing  school 
libraries  with  print  and  nonprint  resources.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  states  had 
examples  of  outstanding  school  library  programs  of  services  and  resources  to  support 
quality  education  within  the  schools.  These  schools  were  found  inall  types  of 
communities  and  multimedia  resource  centers  were  develooing  within  all  sizes  and 
levels  of  schools  rather  than  just  at  the  district  level,  at  the  district  level 
were  found  the  expensive  items  and  cooperative  purchasing  and  cataloging  services. 
Only  nine  states  did  not  list-any  IMC  school  libraries,  while  a total  of  twenty- two 
states  did  not  participate  in  the  entire  study.  These  states  were  located  mainly 
in  soarsely  populated  and  mountainous  areas  in  New  England,  the  great  plains,  the 
southwest,  and  Rocky  mountain  sections.  These  states  also  lacked  the  type  of 
library  education  programs  that  were  found  in  many  of  the  other  states.  ;v  study  of 
Reading  Instruction  in  New  England's  Public  Schools,  published  in  February  1969  by 
the  New  England  Educational  Assessment  Project,  points  up  for  one  of  those  areas 
the  limited  school  library  programs  and  services  that  were  available  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  schools  of  New  England.  These  findings  support  the  evidence 

of  this  study  for  that  region. 

The  holdings  of  school  libraries  were  compared  with  the  recommendations  of 
national  standards  and  on  the  basis  of  quantity  of  resources  and  quality  of  programs 

V1 " — - - 

See  Appendix  A. 
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of  services  identified,  school  libraries  were  grouped  into  five  categories  ranging 
from  those  of  Type  I that  had  at  the  time  of  the  study  outstanding  resources  and 
programs  of  services  to  those  of  Tyoe  V whose  resources  were  much  less  than  adequate, 
but  whose  programs  were  functioning  as  instructional  materials  centers.  Some  of  the 
latter  were  new  schools  and  schools  with  new  programs  of  library  service.  The 
characteristics  of  each  of  the  five  types  of  school  libraries  identified  were  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  III,  with  detailed  tables  identifying  each  school,  in  each  city, 
in  each  state,  and  arranged  by  grade  levels.  Three  sets  of  tables  for  each  of  the 
five  types  of  schools  are  presented  showing  the  library  holdings  of  each  school  in 
1962/1963  as  well  as  the  staff,  budget,  quarters,  and  special  characteristics  of 
each  of  the  203  school  libraries  visited  by  the  investigator.  The  findings  of  this 
study,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III,  indicated  that  the  trend  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  was  for  the  school  library  of  today  to  broaden  its  resources  to  include  all 
types  of  instructional  materials  and  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  national, 
regional  and  state  standards. 

Use  of  newer  media  such  as  tapes,  films,  and  programmed  instruction  required 
more  space,  equipment,  and  production  areas  than  was  true  of  the  book  centered 
library.  In  Chapter  IV  was  discussed  the  characteristics  of  quarters  and  resources 
found  in  school  libraries  that  oarticipated  in  the  study.  It  was  found  that  older 
schools  were  being  remodeled  and  nt.*  schools  planned  to  make  maximum  use  of  all 
types  of  instructional  materials.  Preview  and  listening  areas  were  found  in  each 
type  of  library  as  were  production  areas  and  individual  study  carrels  for  independent 
study.  The  skillfully  integrated  use  of  all  tyDes  of  learning  materials  gave 
evidence  that  resources  were  readily  available  and  easily  accessible  in  many  of 
these  schools. 

The  availability  of  bibliographic  guides  and  administrative  practices  and 
service  manuals  to  helo  teachers,  librarians,  and  audio-visual  specialists  to 
select  and  to  utilize  resources  needed  for  teaching  purposes  was  discussed  in 
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Chapter  V.  Different  methods  were  being  devised  and  used  in  these  schools,  but  the 
objective  was  to  secure  needed  resources  and  to  make  them  easily  available  for  use. 
Lack  of  sufficient  staff  was  the  greatest  stumbling  block  that  theschool  librarians 
faced  in  developing  efficient  administrative  technioues. 

With  the  positive  findings  of  the  first  part  of  the  study,  it  could  well  be 
assumed  that  needed  competencies  of  school  librarians  could  be  identified  and  that 
professional  preoaration  was  offered  in  library  and  professional  education  programs 
within  colleges  and  universities.  This  aspect  of  the  study  was  analyzed  in  Chapters 

VI  and  VII. 

Elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  school  librarians  and  suoervisors  partici- 
pating in  the  study  were  asked  to  check  competencies  they  considered  es&entxal 
for  librarians  serving  as  instructional  material  soecialists  and  to  rate  the  courses 
in  professional  education,  in  library  science,  and  in  audio-visual  education  that 
they  considered  the  most  valuable  to  them  and  that  they  recommended  for  the  future 
preparation  of  media  soecialists.  \ consensus  of  548  school  librarians  indicated 
a high  priority  being  given  to  education  courses  in  curriculum  planning,  reading 
methods,  guidance  and  counseling,  audio-visual  methods,  and  practice  teaching  in 
the  school  library  field  rat!  er  than  practice  teaching  in  a subject  field  or  grade 
level.  School  librarians  highly  recommended  courses  in  education, tut  not  necessarily 
those  that  are  now  found  in  teacher  certification  reouirements.  They  recommended, 
instead,  courses  that  would  enable  a school  librarian  to  work  more  effectively 
with  teachers  in  curriculum  planning  and  in  guiding  students  in  the  effective  use 

of  all  learning  media. 

In  the  field  of  library  science,  the  traditional  courses  were  found  useful  in 
their  work,  but  the  courses  they  would  recommend  for  future  school  librarians  were 
those  emphasizing  the  multimedia  aporoach  to  selection,  services,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  IMC  program . They  also  recommended  those  that  would  reflect  the 
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communication  role  of  the  library,  library  automation  and  research technioues. 


In  the  field  of  ?udio-visual  education  the  emohasis  was  on  the  need  for  a back- 
ground in  materials  rather  than  on  hardware  or  equipment,  and  on  administration 
rather  than  on  the  production  or  engineering  aspects  of  the  audio-visual  field. 

The  competencies  that  were  rated  by  school  librarians  as  being cf  utmost 
imoortance  in  their  field  are  tabulated  on  Chart  13  on  pages  316  to  317.  The  findings 
in  Chapter  VTI  pointed  up  that  over  half  of  the  needed  competencies  of  school 
librarians  came  from  course  content  offered  in  library  science  programs.  The 
findings  further  indicated  that  a combination  of  Liberal  .'irts  education,  professional 
education  with  some  audio-visual  courses,  and  the  library  science  program  offered 
in  the  universities  and  colleges  did  Prepare  school  librarians  as  media  specialists 
with  needed  competencies  they  considered  of  greatest  imoortance. 

Implications  of  the  findings  of  the  study  relating  to  the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  schools  librarians  that  was  available  in  399  colleges  and  universities  in 
each  state  during  the  period  of  1961  to  1964  were  presented  in  Chapter  VII.  On  the 
basis  of  college  catalog  descriptions,  it  was  found  that  351  programs  of  professional 


library  science  ci 


ranged  from  those  with  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  of 


• J',rgradua£a  courses  to  a doctoral  program  in  the  field.  Bighty-eight  programs 
were  at  the  graduate  level  offering  a master’s  degree  in  the  field,  and  two-hundred 
and  sixty-three  programs  were  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Over  half  of  the  school 
librarians  participating  in  the  study  had  degrees  from  one  of  the  thirty-six  accredited 
library  schools. 

The  findings  of  the  study  also  showed  that  the  greater  the  number  of  library 
science  course  offerings,  and  the  higher  the  level  of  the  degree  program,  the  more 
oriented  then  were  the  programs  toward  preparing  school  librarians  to  be  media 
specialists  qualified  to  administer  a school  library  at  any  level  as  an  IMC  program 
of  services  and  resources.  Table  17  on  pages  152  to  154  showed  that  the  states  that 
had  school  libraries  functioning  as  I .'1C  programs  of  service  were  more  apt  to  have 
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school  library  supervisors,  to  have  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs  of  library 
science  available  in  the  state,  to  have  urograms  that  met  regional  and  state  certifi- 
cation requirements , and  to  have  NC  *TF.  approved  programs  in  teacher  education.  The 
nine  states  that  did  not  have  IMC  school  library  urograms  identified  were  states 
without  school  library  supervisors  and  with  limited  programs  of  library  science 
available  for  students  at  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  levels.  In  general, 

Table  17  indicated  that  the  greater  the  range  of  availability  of  library  science 
programs,  the  greater  was  the  number  of  IMC  programs  identified.  The  study  does 
indicate,  therefore,  that  there  is  a relationship  between: 

(1)  IMC  programs  of  library  service, 

(2)  librarians  holding  professional  degrees, 

(3)  the  availability  of  library  schools, 

(4)  state  and  school  systems  with  library  supervisors, 

and  (5)  the  recommendations  of  national,  regional,  and  state  standards  for  school 
libraries.  Detailed  tabulations  of  these  findings  are  given  in  Chapter  VII  and 
summarized  in  Table  125  on  pages  425  to  427. 

.is  new  schools  are  being  built  throughout  the  country,  the  IMC  concept  is  being 
incorporated  into  most  of  the  architectural  plans,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  IMC  as 
a program  to  provide  quality  service  and  resources  for  pupil  and  teacher  use  is  growing 
each  year.  <\s  Federal  and  state  funds  are  made  available  to  schools,  it  is  seen  that 
the  richness  of  resources  increases. 

This  study  made  no  attempt  to  survey  all  school  libraries,  but  only  to  seek  the 
identity  of  those  in  the  public  school  system  that  were  known  to  function  as  IMC 
programs  and  that  were  attempting  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  1960 
Standards  for  School  Library  Programs  issued  by  the  unerican  association  of  School 
Librarians.  Such  school  libraries  at  all  levels  were  found  in  forty-one  states. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  were  many  others  that  were  not  identified,  but 
efforts  were  made  to  locate  them  as  was  indicated  in  the  report.  *11  school  libraries 
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identified  did  not  have  outstanding  programs  or  resources  but  all  were  attempting 
to  develop  quality  programs  and  all  of  them  met  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  study. 
Many  outstanding  Drograms  were  found  and  these  have  been  noted.  The  latter  have 
continued  to  exoand  their  programs  and  resources  and  have  served  as  examples  to 
school  administrators  and  librarians  seeking  help  in  imDlementing  similar  programs 
in  their  schools.  Library  educators  can  also  find  food  for  thought  in  these  out- 
standing programs  in  planning  curriculum  revisions  and  certification  requirements 

for  the  future. 


APPENDIX  A 


Checklist  end  Interview  Schedule  Used  to  Identify  School  Libraries 
Functioning  as  Instructional  Materials  Centers 

Name  of  person  filling  in  schedule 
Date: 


THE  IDENTIFICATION  AND  ROLE  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  WHICH  FUNCTION 
AS  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTERS,  WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  TRAINING 

AASL-USOE  Status  Study 

Alice  Lohrer,  Director 
Graduate  School  of  Library  Science 
University  of  Illinois 


Information  Schedule 

1.  To  be  used  by  the  Director  during  visits  to  schools, 

2.  To  be  used  by  state,  city,  town,  or  county  supervisor  for  schools 
not  visited  by  Director. 

3,  To  be  completed  by  the  school  librarian  in  charge  of  Instructional 
Materials  Center  visited  by  1,  or  2# 

4,  To  be  returned  when  completed  to: 

Miss  Alice  Lohrer,  Director 
AASL-USOE  Status  Study 
Graduate  School  of  Library  Science 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


o 


f 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTER 


Library  and  Audio-Visual 


State 


Background  Information  (Use  separate  sheet  for  each  center  visited) 

A#  Name  of  Materials  Center  „ - 

B.  Address  of  Materials  Center 

(Street  and  Number) 

(City)  (StateV 


C.  Name  of  School  District  ___ ^ _______ _ _____ 

Dt  Type  of  Instructional  Materials  Center: 

X.  I,yM.C.  Servicing  One  School  Bnrollment  

Blementary  School  (grades  included)  _ — — — ^ 
Junior  High  School  (grades  included  _____ ^ _ 
Senior  High  School  (grades  included)  _ __ ^ ^ __ 

2.  I.M.C.  Servicing  Other  Than  Its  Own  School  How  Many? 


Blementary  Schools ‘•••How  Many? 

Junior  High  Schools ...How  Many? 

Senior  High  Schools How  Many? 


3#  I.M.C.  of  School  Serves  as  Liason  With  District  I.M.C« 

District  I.M.C.  Serves  How  Many  Schools  in  System? 


Blementary  Schools ..How  Many? 

Junior  High  Schools • • • .How  Many?] 

Senior  High  Schools How  Many?' 


Name  of  Person  in  Charge  of  District  I.M.C. 


(Title) 

4.  Instructional  Materials  Services  in  the  school  provided  cooperatively 
by  the  school  library  and  the  Audio-visual  Department.  ______ __ 

Blementary  School  (grades  included)  __ ___ _ _ _ 

•Junior  High  School  (grades  included) 

Senior  High  School  (grades  included)  ~ 

Name  of  Person  in  Charge  School  Library  


(Title) 

Name  of  Person  in  Charge  of  Audio-visual  Department 


/.  / "> 


{Title) 


-2 


Background  Information  (Cont'd) 

B.  Staff: 

i«  Name  of  Person  in  Charge  of  I#MVC« 

(Title) 

2,  Number  of  Additional  Profession  Staff  Members 

Number  Sharing  library  and  A-v  Responsibility  for  Service 

Number  Responsible  for  Library  Service  Only 

Number  Responsible  for  A-V  Service  Only 

Number  Responsible  for  Technical  Processing  Only 

Others 


3#  Number  of  Clerical  Staff  Members 

Number  of  Working  With  Both  Library  and  A-V  Materials 

Number  Working  With  library  Materials  Only 

Number  Working  With  A-V  Materials  Only 

Number  Working  With  The  Technical  Processing  of  Materials 

Others 


— 3-* 

II.  Instructional  Materials  Staff  (library  and  Audio-Visual) 
Ac  Chart 


Pill  in  the  requested  information. 
Record  the  date  these  figures  represent 


Staff  Positions 

Number  and  type  of  Salaried  1 

Staff  Members  at  the  Materials  1 
Center  1 

(i)  T 

Working  With  |1 
Ptinted  I 
Materials  1 1 
and  Related  |l 
Activities  | 

v2) 

forking  With  1 

A-V  I 

Materials  and  1 

Related  Materials  1 

(3)  1 

Both  1 

Full-time  Librarians 

1 

Full-time  Audio-Visual 
Specialists 

2 

, I 

Full-time  Clerical  or 
I Secretarial  Workers 
I (Other  than  paid 
1 student  assistant) 

3 

I Part-time  Librarians 
I (i.e.  itinerant 
I librarians,  part-time 
I etc.) 

4 

5 

6 

1/4  tiroel 

1/2  time] 

1 * I 

l ' | 

3/4  time 

I Part-time  Audio-Visual 
I Specialists  (i*c« 

I itinerant  A-V  person, 

7 

8 
9 

1/4  time 

1 1 

J2.  time 

3/4  time 

I Par.t-time  Clerical  or 
I Secretarial  Workers 
I (Other  than  paid 
1 student  assistant) 

10 

11 

12 

1/4  time 

1/2  time 

3/4  time 

J 

I Teacher-Librarians 

13 

14 

1/4  time 
1/2  time 

i| 

15 

3/4  time 

‘ 

| Teacher  Audio-Visual 
I Specialists 

16 

17 

18 

1/4  time 
1/2  time 

3/4  time 

I Student  Assistants 

19 

I Other  (specify) 

20 

21 

z 4 ; 

o 

ERIC 


1 


B,  Sice  of  Staff 

Pill  in  requested  numerical  data  and  evaluation* 
Record  here  the  date  that  these  figures  represent 


ALA  Recommendations 

Present  Staff  Size 

Bvaluation  in  relation 
to  standards 

How  Satisfactory 

.Importance 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Excellent 

Good 

•n 

& 

rt 

O 

o. 

> 

0 

it 

a 

p 

e 

Utmost 

Considerable  1 

i 

I 

1 

Bnrollment  up  to  900;  for 
each  300  students  1 
librarian 

' 

* 

. 

• 

2 

Bnrollment  900  plus;  for 
each  400  students  1 
librarian 

i 

l 

3 

Bnrollment  200;  1 half- 
time clerk 

* 

4 

Bach  600  students;  1 clerk 

* In  the  Evaluation  columns  write  in  the  appropriate  number  (1-5)  for  How  satisfactory 
and  (1-4)  ri>r  importance* 


4 4 :> 


i 


The  head  librarian  to  check  column  (1)«  assistants  column  (2)f  (3)v  etc 


5 


C.  Training  and  Experience  of  the  Professional  Staff: 
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O 4»  « 
•H  4> 
(INI) 
MUM 
O O to 

3£.S 

Si 


combination 
(indicate) 
A=V 


Library 


Teaching 


A-V 

Courses 


Library 

Science 

A-V 

Library 

Teaching 


Graduate 


Undergrac 


Graduate 


Undergrac 


Graduate 
(List  Major) 


Undergrac 
(List  Major) 


4*  4-  /-\ 

8 O <J  M 
O ♦*  6 
•ft  4)  CO  £ 
U H 8 
•ft  u 43  8 
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CO 


CO 


44G 


CO 


CO 
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Professional  Preparation 
1.  Education 
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Chart:  To  be  checked  by  each  professional  staff  member. 


Courses 


Educational  psychology 


Philosophy  of  education 


Social  foundations  of 
education 


History  of  education 
Comparative  education 


Courses  taken 


(1) 

Most 

useful 


M C 
<t>  a 
< a 
a>  n> 

CTQ 
H 

fO 

cx 
c 

p 
rf 

rp 


sr  S’ 

t E 

M C 
P 

rt 

n> 


(2) 

Some 

value 


e 

o. 

a 

oq 

H 

& 

g 

H- 

a 


O 

n 

p 

o* 

e 

p 

ri- 

ft 


73) 

No 

value 


r 

rt) 

H 

CTQ 

H 

s. 

s 

rf 

IP 


o 

H 

E 

c 

p 

rf 

a 


(4) 

Courses  which 
should  have 
been  taken 


I 

09 


% 

A 


O 

n 


c 

A 


(5) 

Courses  not  offeree 
but  recommended  fo 
IMC  personnel 


I 

A 

n 

09 

1 

l 

A 


9 

£ 


8 


12 


13 


14 


Child  development 


Adolescent  development 


Methods  of  teaching  reading 


Remedial  reading 


Tests  and  measurement 

Curriculum  development  and 
planning 


Guidance  and  counselling 


Educational  methods  courses 


Practice  teaching: 
Subject  area  fields 


15 


Practice  teach;  school  library 


16 


Special  education  (H^td  of 
hearing)  Exceptional 


18 


Audio-visual  methods 


Psychology  of  learning 


19 


Adolescent  psychology 


20 


Child  psychology 


44 


21 
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Statistical  Methods 


Professional  Preparation 
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1.  Education 


Chart:  To  be  checked  by  each  professional  staff  member* 


Courses 

Courses  taken 

— w 

Courses  which 
should  have 
been  taken- 

— w 

Courses  not  offerdc 
but  recommended  fo 
INC  personnel 

(1) 

Most 

useful 

(2) 

Some 

value 

(3) 

No 

value 

Undergraauare 

level 

Graduate 

level 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

12 

Blementary  school  curriculum 

23 

Secondary  school  curriculum 

24 

Others  (list) 

25 

26 

27 

a. 
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Llbrary  Science 
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Chart:  To  be  checked  by  each  professional  staff  member. 


Courses  taken 

1 4) 

which 

have 

ken 

(5) 

Courses  not  offered 
but  recommended  for 
IMC  personnel 

Courses 

(1) 

Most 

useful 

(2) 

Some 

value 

(3) 

No 

value 

Courses 
should 
been  ta 

Unde  r gr adua t e 
level 

Graduate 

level 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Undergraduate 

_ , i 

Graduate 

1 

w 

<n 

n 

s. 

e 

p 

«+ 

A 

Graduate 

i 

« 

cm 

H 

! 

A 

% 

A 

“I 

""General  library  admin- 
istration 

2 

Reference  materials  and 
services 

3 

Cataloging  and  classifi- 
cat ion 

4 

Selection  and  use  of  adult 

— 

5 

Literature  of  the  sciences 

' 

6 

Literature  of  humanities 

7 

Literature  of  the  social 
sciences 

0 

8 

Selection  of  materials, 
for  teachers 

• 

9 

Selection  and  use  of  print 
ed  materials  for  children 

10 

Selection  and  use  of  Audio 
visual  materials  for  child 

ren 

11 

Selection  and  use  of 
printed  materials  for  youn 
adults 

12 

Selection  and  use  of  Audio 
visual  materials  for  young 
adults 

• 

* 

13 

Library  in  society  I 

14 

Library  services  to 
children 

15 

Library  services  to 
young  adults 

16 

School  Library  administra- 
tion and  organization 

17 

Administration  of  ins  uc- 
tional  materials  center 

18 

Communication  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  lib- 
raries 

; 

> 

Adult  education 

History  of  books  and 
Drintine 

21 

History  of  libraries 

22 

Physical  problems  of 
libraries 

23 

41 

Larger  units  of  lib- 
rary organization 

■ 

44: 

ERIC 
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\ Library  Science  (cont.) 


Chart:  To  be  checked  by  each  professional  staff  member* 


Courses 

Courses  taken  ~ [ 

(4) 

Courses  which 
shoull  have 
been  taken 

753  "1 

_ . 1 

(1> 
Host 
usef  ul 

(2) 

Some 

value 

(3) 

No 

value 

courses  no 
! but  re comm 
IMG  person 

X oiiCKea 

ended  for 
nel 

Unde  rg r aduat e 
level 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 



Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Undergraduate 

1 

a 

24 

Library  automation 

|' 

25 

Research  methods 

26 

Documentation 

27 

Story  telling 

- ^ — 

28 

History  of  children's 
literature 

i 

Government  documents 

30\ 

i 

Audio-visual  services 
and  equipment 

i 

9 

5T 

Research  studies  in 
reading 

i 

1 

. 1 

32 

Function  of  the  lib* 
rary  in  the  school 

E£1 

Adult  education 

i 

• 

34 

Library  resources 

35 

Internship  in  the 
school  library  (credit 
course) 

36 

Practice  work  or  field 
work  (required  but  non- 
credit) 

3 T 

Others  (list) 

38 

1 

— 

• 

39 

40 

ERIC 
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3;  Audio-Visual 


Chart:  To  be  checked  by  each  professional  staff  member 


Courses 


G 

2 a 

m ft 
H 
OQ 
H 

P 
Q. 
c 
p 

r+ 

JL 


History  of  audio-visual 

education 

Utilization  of  audio- 
vis  u^j^sources 


Selection  of  audio-visual 
materials 


Administration  of  an 
instructional  materials 
center 


Selection  of  audio-visual 
equipment 


Programming 


Production  of  teaching 
materials 


15 

16 

17 


18 


19 


f° 


Exhibit  and  display 

techniques _ 

The  instructional  motion 

picture  ^ _ 

Planning  and  equipping 


Courses  taken 

rn  ] '(  2 > 

Most  Some 
useful  value 


O 

p 

o. 

c 

p 

ri- 

ft 


"Operation,  maintenance  and 
care  of  equipment 
Others  (list)  ~ 


G 

3 

Q- 

ft 

n 

cm 

H 

P 

& 

P 

rf 

SSL 


O 

•i 

a 

c 

a 

ft 


(3) 

No 

value 


G 

a 

ft 

n 

0Q 

•i 

R 

t 

_s. 


O 

►1 

a 

c 

p 

rf 

ft 


(4) 

Courses  which 
should  have 
been  taken 


c: 

E 

ft 

H 

CTQ 

•i 

R 

6 

c+ 

_AL 


o 

It 

a 

6 

St 

ft 


(5) 

Courses  not  offered 
but  recommehded  for 
1MC  personnel 


i 

H 

H 

a 

c 

p 

ft 


9 

a 

e 

p 


er|c 


451 
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I*  Competencies  of  Instructional  Materials  Personnel 

Chart:  Check  the  information  requested  for  chart. 

In  the  Evaluation  columns  write  in  the  appropriate  number  (1-5)  for 
How  Good,  andll-4)  for  Importance. 


8 


10 


11 


Competencies 

needed 


Have  a broad  Liberal 

Arts 

21  General  background  in 

science 

Education  courses  re- 
quired for  teacher 
certification 
"Success f ul  teaching 
experience 
Leadership  skills 

"6  Organization  skills^ 


Background  in  per sonne 
work 


Where  secured? 

General  | Professional 
preparation 


6 


n 

5 


8 


? 


Knowledge  of  children' 
growth,  development  am 
learning  processes 
Understanding  o 
students'  needs,  in- 
terests A abilities 
Awareness  of  the  basic 
content  of  subject 
matter  areas 


Experience 


5- 


$•1 


Awareness  of  educa- 
tional trends  and 

research 

12TiCnowledge  of  curriculum 
practices  

13  j Knowledge  of  latest 
techniques 

14  Understanding  of  the 
community  and  its 
iuportuice  to  the 
school  curriculum 

15  "knowledge  and  under- 
standing  of  how  to 
utilize  local  resource! 


ERIC 
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lv  Competencies  of  Instructional  Materials  Personnel 

Charts  Check  the  information  requested  for  chart* 

In  the  Evaluation  columns  write  in  the  appropriate  number  (1-5)  for 
How  Good,  and  (1-4)  for  Importance. 


Competencies 

needed 

1 Where  secured? 

i Evaluation  d 

General 

Preparation 

Professional 

preparation 

Experience 

1 How  aood?l Importance n 

□ 

EEDBDDDU 

Education 

courses 

Library  School 

IT 

8 ? 

• $• 
U 
6 

l 

Teaching 

Audio-visual 

center 

Tihorv 

Professional 

Activities 

****** 

Excellent  j 

Good  1 

HI 

c. 

•1 

Poor  I 

Not  at  all  i 

Utmost  1 

Considerable  i 

i 

i 

* 

leT 

Knowledge  of  the  ad- 
u <t ration  of  the 
instructional  mater- 
ials program 

i 

1 

I 

i 

If 

Knowledge  of  the 
selection  and  secur- 
ing of  printed  mat- 
erials related  to 
student  needs 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

• 

— 

IT 

Knowledge  of  the  selec 
tion  and  securing  of 
printed  materials  re- 
lated to  teacher  needs 

1 

! 

i 

IF 

Knowledge  of  the  selec 
tion  and  securing  of 
audio-visual  materials 
related  to  student 
needs 

• 

25* 

Knowledge  of  the  selec 
tion  and  securing  of 
audio-visual  materials 
related  to  teacher 
needs 

21 

Knowledge  of  audio- 
visual  equipment;  its 
selection,  maintenance 
and  operation 

• 

1 

ta 

Knowledge  o?  the  or- 
ganization of  (Pri 

nt) 

l*.-«  — 

i 

i 

instructional  mat- 
erials: cataloging,  ( 

classification,  pro- 
cessing* etc* 

fc-v) 

l 

i 

i 

1 

! 

i 

P 

i 

1 

i 

r ' 

J 

Knowledge  of  the  in- 
tegrated use  of  var- 
ious types  of  in- 
structional materials 

1 

i 

i 

i ; 

i 

1 

/ r 

4b 
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f m%  • Competencies  of  Instructional  Materials  Personnel 
Chart:  Check  the  information  requested  for  chart. 

In  the  Evaluation  columns  write  in  the  aopropriate  number  (1-5)  for 


1 


-14- 

B.  Competencies  of  Instructional  Materials  Personnel  (cont.) 

Chart:  Check  the  information  requested  for  chart* 

In  the  Bvaluation  columns  write  in  the  appropriate  number  (1-5)  for 
How  Good,  and  (1-4)  for  Importance. 


Competencies 

needed 

Where  sec 

ured?  

1 Eval 

uation 

General 

Preparation 

Professional 

preparation 

Experience 

(How  gdod? 

In 

mortar 

ice< 

nr 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

Education 

courses 

Library 

School 

Audio-visual 

courses 

(Teaching 

Library 

Audio-visual 

center 

Professional 

Activities 

Reading 

E 

O 

n 

w 

H 

« 

P 

ct 

Good  I 

Fair  I 

Poor  1 

Not  at  all  1 

Utmost  1 

Considerable  | 

(/> 

i 

8 

5 

3jf 

Knowledge  of  techniques 
for  evaluating  library 
programs  and  services 

! 

i 

16 

Knowledge  of  bibliogra- 
phic sources  of  mater- 
ials 

ft 

37 

Knowledge  of  objectives 
of  che  school  program 

38 

Successful  internship 
in  a school  library  or 
IMC 

39 

Knowledge  of  research 
techniques  and 
methods 

40 

Knowledge  of  guidance 
and  counselling  tech- 
niques 

11 

Knowledge  of  group 
dynamics 

12 

Awareness  of  profes- 
sional responsibili- 
ties and  obligations 

ftT 

Understanding  of  stu- 
dent behavioral  pat- 
terns and  discipline 

44 

Knowledge  of  business 
techniques  and  record 
keeping 

15 

Cthers  (list) 

46 

i 

48 

1 

i 

ERIC 
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III,  Instructional  Materials 
A,  Printed  materials 
1,  Books 

Chart:  Pill  in  requested  numerical  data  and  evaluation. 

Base  these  figures  on  inventory  figures  for  the  spring  of  1961  or  more 
recent  figures. 

Record  here  the  date  that  these  figures  represent 

In  the  Evaluation  columns  write  in  the  appropriate  number  0r5)  for 
How  Good,  and  (1-4)  for  Importance, 


Classifications 

Number  of 
different 
titles 

Number  of 
volumes 

Evaluation  in  relation  td 
school  needs 

How  good? 

Importance? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 

• 

i 

i 

i 

» 

• 

1 

Excellent 

Good 

Pair 

o 

o 

« 

t 

i 

§ 

*♦ 

P 

f¥ 

< 

t 

Utmost 

| Considerable 

to 

i 

r» 

None 

Reference  books 

2 

000-999 

3 

w 

Biography 

4 

Basy  reading  and 
picture  books 

! _ 

5 

Fiction 

- 

6 

Story  Collection 

J 

1 

1 

I 

7 

Total 

i ■ ■ ■ i| 

j 

Check  any  of  the  following  statements  that  apply: 


The  number  of  books  is: 

1)  not  quite  enough,  but  all  that  can  be  taken  care  of  without  additional  staff, 

_r  ^ not  quite  enough,  but  all  that  can  be  taken  care  of  without  additional  space, 

3)  much  less  than  needed,  but  all  that  can  be  taken  care  of  without  additional 

staff, 

4)  much  less  than  needed,  but  all  that  can  be  taken  care  of  without  additional 
apace „ 


% 
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2*  Standards  - books 

Chart:  Pill  in  requested  data  and  evaluation* 

In  the  Evaluation  columns  write  in  the  appropriate  number  (1-3)  for 
How  Satisfactory,  and  (1-4)  for  Importance* 


AIA  recommendations 

] 

Present  holdings 

Evaluation  in  relation  to 
StMdwds 

r How  Satisfactory  I 

Im 

port 

ance 

i 

f 

j 

u* 

* 

3 

& 

iEjBHHI 

□ 

2 

LI 

4 

1 

X) 

• 

*• 

1 

? 

o 

w 

Not  at  all 

Utmost  _ J 

8 

8 

H* 

a 

(V 

h 

& 

M 

Some  1 

? 

8 

a*  200-999  students***  6,000“ 
10.000  books 

b*  1000  or  more  students* •• 
10  books  per  student 

* 

- 

3*  Periodicals  and  Newspapers 


Chart:  Pill  in  requested  data  and  evaluation* 

In  the.  Evaluation  columns  write  in  the  appropriate  number  (1-5)  for 
How  Satisfactory/  and  (1-4)  for  Importance* 


AIA  recommendations 

Present  holdings 

Evaluation  in  relation  ic| 
I Standards  | 

I How  satisfactory 

Im| 

portancel 

i 

? 

■» 

* 

» 

3 

♦ 

i2 

BD 

5 

J 

2 

_3 

Li_J 

F 

3 

a 

ti 

» 

a. 

-1 

n 

3 

3 

1 

a: 

o 

*+ 

ft 

p 

e 

CJ 

i 

w 

rf 

8 

8 

H* 

a 

r» 

*% 

5* 

M 

u 

1 

r> 

None 

a*  Schools  having  Grades  K-6 
25  titles 

• 

0*  Schools  having  Grades  K-8 
50  titles 

c.  Junior  high  achoole 
70  title* 

i*  High  schools 
120  titles 

i 

e*  3-6  newspaper  titles 
minimum 

i 

__ 

45 
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Vertical  Pile  Materials  - Paaphlets,  Pictures,  Clipping.,  Charts,  Hu-aa  Resources, 
Piles,  etc. 

Chart:  Pill  in  requested  data  and  evaluation. 

In  the  Evaluation  columns  write  in  the  appropriate  number  (1-5)  for  How 
Satisfactory,  and  (1—4)  for  Importance # 


1 

Type  of  material  1 

Present  holdings: 
Number  of  f ile 
drawers,  boxes, 
etc.  (Describe) 

Evaluation  in  relation  to 

How  satisfactory 

Impoi 

rta 

nee 

lllll  4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Number 
in  school 
library 
collection 

Number  1 1 
in  otherr 
co llec-  1 
tions  ini 
school  I 

Number  1 
borrowed! 
from  I 

school  I 
system  1 
central  1 
deposi-  I 

Excellent 

O •* 

(U 

|Poor 

Not  at  all 

i 

Cft 

rt 

Considerable 

Some  1 

None 

T 

Pamphlets  1 

2 

Maps  (flat  type)  | 

$ 

Clippings 

4 

Charts  I 

[ 

"s 

Human  resources  | 

.file  

6 

Picture  collection 

V 

7 

Pramed  pictures 

8 

Local  resources 

~9 

College  catalogs 

10 

Vocational  materials 

„ 

11 

Others  (list) 

12 

13 

14 

* 

5.  Check  the  sources  of  information  aviailable  which  may  be  used  on  field  trips  or  at 
school. 


1)  Study  trips  to  museums,  dairy  plants,  fire  stations,  etc* 

2)  Resource  people 

S)  Surveys 

4)  .School  camping 

5)  Work  experience 

6)  Community  projects 

7)  Others  (list)  45  ' 
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B • Audio-visual  Materials 

< 

Chart:  Pill  in  requested  numerical  data  and  evaluation. 

Base  these  figures  on  inventory  figures  for  the  spring  of  1961  or  mor  recent 

figures. 

Record  here  the  date  that  these  figures  represent 

In  the  Evaluation  columns  write  in  the  appropriate  number  (1-5)  for 
How  Satisfactory,  and  (1-4)  for  Importance. 


Types  of  material 

Number 
(titles)  in 
school 
library 
collection 

Number  in 
other 

collection! 
in  school 

Number 

borrowed 

from  schooJ 

system 

central 

depository 

Number 
rented  or 
borrowed 
from  out- 
side 
sources 
during 
last  aca- 
demic year 

Evaluation  In 
to  school  nee 
How 

satisf  actory 

re 

ds 

Im 

lation 

pcrtance 

nr 

s 

M 

I 

BED 

5 

T 

«+ 

ft 

m 

H 

M 

1 

2 

3 

4 

V 

a 

*3 

ft 

w 

w 

o 

h 

r 

W 

rt 

2 

8 

a 

w 

ft 

£ 

n 

1 

r 

T 

16mm  Film 

.1 

2 

8mm  Film 

1 

3 

Filmstrip  (35mm) 

— i 

4 

Slides  (2x2) 

1 

5 

Slides  (3§x4) 

1 

• 

! 

6 

Microslides 

i 

n 

i 

— ~1 

• 

7 

Study  print  sets 
(Art  reproduc- 
tions) 

1 

* 

i 

* 

1 

— ] 

8 

Tape  recordings 

i 

l 

! 

— i 

9 

Disc  recordings 

i 

• 

1 10 

Transparencies  foi 
overhead  projectoi 

■ 

! 

] 

| LI 

Kinescopes  (16mm) 

_ 

12 

Microcards 

i 

13 

Microf ilms 

. * ! 

* 

15 

Stereographs 

, 

Pramed  Pictures 



16 

Posters 

! 

i ; 

17 

Charts 

i 

L- 

1 

18  1 

4 

Diagrams 

4 5 

l 

1 

i 

j 

F-erjc— 



Audio-visual  Materials  (Con't) 
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Chart:  Pill  in  requested  numerical  data  and  evaluation. 

Base  these  figures  on  inventory  figures  for  the  spring  of 
figures. 

Record  here  the  date  that  these  figures  represent 


1961  or  more  recent 


In  the  Evaluation  columns  write  in  the  appropriate  number  (1-5)  for 
How  Satisfactory,  and  (1-4)  for  Importance, 


Types  of  material 

Number 

(titles)in 

school 

library 

collection 

Number  in 
other 

collections 
in  school 

Number 

borrowed 

from 

school 

system 

central 

deposi- 

tory 

Number 
rented  or 
borrowed 
from  out- 

Evaluation  in 
to  school  neec 
How 

satisfactory 

relation 

Is 

Important 

side 
sources 
during 
last  aca- 
demic year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

_iil 

3 

4 

s? 

8 

M 

ro 

0 

it 

a 

*1 

p 

o 

0 

H 

J 

it 

ft 

n 

M 

a 

1 

M 

it 

9 

S 

f 

l 

ST 

Cft 

8 

? 

15“ 

Maps  (Wall  type) 

20 

Globes 

21 

Pelt  and  Plannel 
Cut-outs 

22 

Museum  objects 

23 

l; 

24 

Dioramas 

25 

Educational  toys 
and  games 

r 

25 

Letter  sets 

27 

Three  dimensional 
effects  \ 

l 

28 

Re alia  Giving, 
nonliving  specimens 

I 

29 

Resource  kits 
flocallv  prepared) 

to 

Program  materials 
for  teaching 
machines 

31 

Materials  for 
creating  displays 

32 

Mock-ups  and 
cutaways. 

*3 

Others  (listT 

34 

35 

0 

ERIC 

4 0 
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C.  Professional  Materials 

Chart*  Pill  in  requested  numerical  data  and  evaluation. 

Base  these  figures  on  inventory  figures  for  the  spring  of  1961  6r  more  recent 

figures. 

Record  here  the  date  that  these  f igures  represent  . . ■ 

In  the  Evaluation  colums  write  in  the  aporopriate  number  (1-5)  for 
How  satisf actory f and  (1-4)  for  Importance, 


Types  of  materials 


Number 
(titles)  in 
school 
library 
collection 


Number 
borrowed 
from  school 
system's 
professional 
collection 


Number 
borrowed 
from 
outside 
sources 
during 
last  aca- 
demic year 


Evaluation  in  relation  to 
teacher  needs 


How 


s 

a 


H* 

W 


o 


satisf  actory  I Importance 


o 

o 


? 


ft 

p 

M 


f 

W 


D 

w 

H* 

a 

m 

w 

p 

a* 


S 


s 

s 


X 


Professional  books 


Professional  maga- 
zines 


Pamphlets 


Published  curriculum 
guides 


8 


10 


11 

u 


Published  courses  of 

study 

Published  resource 
units 


Sample  textbook 

collection 

"Published  research 
studies 


Bibliographies 

"Catalogs  of  equipmen 
materials,  supplies 


Publishers 


School  building  and, 
floor  plans 


13 


16 


17 


19 


20 


21 


no 

O 


ERIC 


Library  professional 

.tools 

Professional  films 
for  teachers 


Professional  film- 
strips for  teachers 
Educational 
professional  tools 
Locally  produced 
resource  units 
Locally  prepared 
courses  of  study 
Sample  tests 


Others(llst) 


n 


i 


D.  Textbook  and  supplementary  collections  for* ciassrocm  use 


Check  the  following  chart: 


(1) 

Pree 

basic 

text 

books 

Tar- 

Rental 

books 

Multiple  copies  for  classroom  use 

(3) 

Supple- 

mentary 

texts 

(4) 

Paper 

backs 

(5) 

Diction- 

aries 

(6) 

Encyclo- 

pedia 

sets 

(7) 

Refer- 

ence 

books 

m 

A-y 

mater- 

ials 

(9) 

Others 

(describe) 

1. 

Administered 
. by  librarian 

~ 

Administered 
separately  by 
clerical  . 
staff 

• 

3 

Housed  in 
IMC 

1 

It 

4 

Housed  in 
other 
location 
(describe) 

5 

Budgeted  as 
part  of  IMC 

• 

6 

Budgeted  as 
departmental, 
encyclopedias, 
etc.  (describe) 

7 

Budgeted  as 
part  of  text 
book  budget 

• 

8 

Cataloged  and 
processed  by 
IMC 

9 

Care  and  bind- 
ing by  IMC 

10 

By  whom 

selected? 

(describe) 

-22- 

B.  Bibliographic  tools  used  in  the  selection  of  material^  for  the  instructional 
materials  center 

Check  the  following  chart: 


Basic  tools 

Tl) 

Located  in 

school 

library 

— m — 

Located  in 
some  other 
area  in 
school 
(describe) 

U) 

Available 
from  dis- 
trict INC 

— si — m — 

Checked  regularly  ty 

"TO 

staff 

Library 

Teachieg 

A-V 

1 

Children's 

Catalog 

2 

Standard 
Catalog  for 
High  School 
Libraries 

3 

1 Basic  boot 
collection 

« 

for  piemen- 
tary  graded 

4 

Basic  book 
collection 
for  junior  high 
schools 

5 

Basic  book 
collection 
for  high 
schools 

* 

• 

6 

Bulletin  of  the 
Center  for  Children's 
Books 

• 

7 

Strang:  Gateways  to 
readable  books 

8 

Special  biblio- 
graphios 

9 

Heaton:  Reading 
ladders  for  human 
relations 

10 

o 

Bducational  film 
guide 

. 

8,  Bibliographic  tools  used  in  the  selection  of  materials  for  the  instructional 
Materials  center 

Check  the  following  chart 


12 


13 


Basic  tools 


11  Pi  Ins  trip  guide 


15 


16 


Booklist  and 
subscription  books 
bulletin 


Paperbound  books 
in  print 


14  Textbooks  in  print 


Educator's  guide  to 
free  curriculun 
materials 


Educator's  guide 
to  free  filns 


Located  in 

school 

library 


Located  in  I Available 
some  other  I from  die- 
area  in  I tret  IMC 
school 
(describe) 
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Educator's  guide  to 
free  filmstrips 


18 


19 


21 


Educator's  guide 
to  free  tapes, 
scripts,  and  trans- 
criptions 

1 t 

Pxufsvold:  Guides  to 
newer  educational  me 
films,  filmstrips,  d 
records,  radio,  slid 
television 

lia; 

lono- 

iS, 

Others  (list) 

1 
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• Bibliographic  service#  provided  by  the  Instructional  Materials  Center 
{ Check  the  following  chart  for  types  of  resources  included  in  the  catalog(s)t 
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library 

books 
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Periodicalsl 

and 

(3) 

Vertical 

file 

<4T~ 

Texts- 
free  k 
rental 

(3) 

Classroom 

collections 

(6) 

Profess- 

ional 

materials 

~Tt)  T 

Community! 
re-  I 

sources  1 

(s) 

A-V 

mat- 

eria; 

1 

Dictionary  card 
catalog 

2 

Union  shelf 
list  (print9 
A-V  class* 
room,  etc) 

3 

Author 

catalog 

4 

; Title 
catalog 

5 

Subject 

catalog 

6 

A-V  card 
catalog 

7 

A-V  printed 
catalog 

8 

Others 

(describe) 
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Check  the  following  charts 


Services 

provided 


Blementary 

school 
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Centralized 
purchasing  by 
D1MC* 

Centralized  pr^p* 
cessing  bvttfoK 
Centralized 
cataloging  by 
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Printed  cards 
(Wilson) 

Printed  cards 


"7 

Printed  cards 
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cards 
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Printed  cards 
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classification 
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Local  modifi- 
cation  of  Dcwfe 
Classification 
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Booklist,  PW, 
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* District  Instructional  Materials  Center  . . 

* Preparing  neterUla  for  shelves:  opening  books,  marking,  po«k««»g. 
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Ha  Special  handling  for  audio-visual  materials 
Check  the  following  chart: 


(i) 

Films 

U) 

Film- 

strips 

7 3) 
Discs 

Tape* 

(S) 

Slides 

Tsr~ 

Maps 

T» 

Realia 
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Pictures 

J9) 

Others 

(describe! 
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Accession 
number  for 
location 
code 
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Manufacturer 9s 
serial  number 
for  location 
code 
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Specially 
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location 

scheme 

(describe) 
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Others 
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.IV  Furnishings  and  Fixed  Equipment 
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Chart:  Fill  in  requested  data  where  it  is  applicable. 

Record  here  the  date  that  these  figures  represent 


In  the  Evaluation  columns  write  in  the  appropriate  number  (1-5)  for  Adequacy, 
and  (1-4)  for  Importance. 


1 I Types  of  furnishings 
I and  equipment 

dumber  in 
library 

Number  in 
other 
location 
in  school 

Number 

available 

in  or  from 

District 

Materials 

Center 

Evaluation  in 
needs  of  scho< 
Adequacy 

re: 

ol 

Im 

Lation  to 
>ortance 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

' Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Not  at  all 

Utmost 

Considerable 

Some 

None 

I l|  Sections  of  adjustable 
I I shelving  for  general 
I I books  (standard  dimen- 
||  sions) 

I 2|  Shelves  for  picture  books 
I I (includes  dividers) 

I 31  Shelves  for  magazines 

I 41  Tack  or  peg  board  areas 

p Vertical  files  (legal 
I I size)  for  pamphlets 

I 6 1 Tables  of  suitable  heights 

|7l  Chairs  of  suitable  heights 

| 81  Circulation  desk(s) 

I 91  Card  catalog  cases  for 
I 1 integrated  materials 

liof  Desks  for  the  librarian 
I I or  assistants  in  the 
I I library 

llTJ  One  or  more  book  trucks 
I I for  instructional  equip- 

I | ment 

1 121  Dictionary  and  atlas  stands 

Il3|  Typewriters 

1 141  Work  counters 

1 151  Sink,  running  water 

Il6|  Electrical  outlets 

|l7|  Intercom-PA  system 

• 

| 181  Layout  tables 

19]  Portable  tables  for 
| I transporting  equipment 

l|20|  Drawers  for  transparencies 

21  Language  laboratory 

LI 2 2i  Listening  posts 

[ 31  Portable  and  wall  pro- 
[ | jection  screen(s) 

241  Radio  (AM  & PM) 

251  Head  phones  for  listening 
I I to  recordings 

[ 261  Record  player(s)  (3  spped 
' 1 and  transcription) 
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IV.  Furnishing  and  Fixed  Equipment  - Chart  (Con’t) 


Types  of  furnishings 
and  equipment 


Number  in 
library 


Number  in 
other  location 
in  school 


Number 
available 
in  or  from 
District 
Materials 
Center 


Evaluation  in  re la- 
tion  to  needs  of 
school 
Adequacy 


tr 


Record  player(s)  (Hi  Fidelity 
System) 

Telephone(s) 

16mm  sound  projector(s) 


34 


40 


51 


52 


Opaque  .projectot(s) 

Tape  recorder(s) 

(Dual  speed,  dual  track) 


Flannel  board(s) 
board (s 


Electric  board(s) 

Readers  for  microcards  and 
microfilm 


Laminating  equipment 
Duplicating  machines 
(mimeograph,  multi lith) 


Copying  machines 
Camera(s) 


Tachistoscope(s)  and  projected 

reading  control  devices 

Cabinets  for  2x2,  3-jx4  slides 


59  I Racks  for  storage  or  materials 
(Maps,  screens) 


60 

61 
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463 
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•IV*  furnishing  and  nixed  Equipment  - Chnrt  (Coaft) 
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Types  of  furnishings 
and  equipment 

Number  in 
library 

Number  in 
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location  ; 
in 
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Number 
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in  or  from 
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Materials 
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Evaluation 
to  needs  o 
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f sc 
Imp 

re 

he 

or 

list  ion 
iol  , 

tanfee 

1 

2 

# 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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H 
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s. 
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P 
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H 

»0 

8 
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z- 
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S 

t 

M 

c 
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in 

ft 

g 

H' 

a 

fO 

H 

P 

cr 

H 
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o 

0 

A 

z 

o 

9 

A 

62 

Map  cases 

63 

Blue  print  cases 

64 

Vertical  file  (jumbo  size) 
for  pictures 

65 

66 

Electric  stylus  or  pencil 

67 

Electric  eraser 

68 

69 

Magazine  storage  area 

70 

Portable  storage  dabinet 
for  projectors,  etc* 

71 

Light  control  classroom 

72 

Science  demonstration  carts 

73 

74 

Others  (list) 

— i 

75 

r 

76 

l 
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V.  Quarters  for  the  Instructional  Materials  Center 

Chart:  Pill  in  requested  numerical  data  and  evaluation* 

Record  here  the  date  that  these  figures  represent 

In  the  Evaluation  columns  write  in  the  appropriate  number  (1-5)  for  How 
Adequate  and  (1-4)  for  Importance. 


ALA  recommendations 

Areas  or 
rooms 

Seating 

capacity 

Evaluation  in  relation 
standards  

How  adequate 

Im 

jortance 

1 

2 

m 

* 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 , 

Num- 

ber 

Square 

feet 

7 

3 

M 

n 

a 

r+ 

S 

a 

P 

H» 

H 

*0 

o 

o 

h 

? 

r* 

ft 

p 

M 

M 

ea 

1 

CO 

rf 

8 

$ 

H* 

a 

ft 

* 

p 

cr 

M 

C/1 

i 

2 

0 

3 

1 

Reading  room(s):  Capacity: 

200-550  students  45-55  students 

2 

550  students.* *10%  of  enrollment 
Maximum  seating  80-100  students  in  one  room 
Location:  Centrally  located  for  student 
and  teacher  use  Easily  accessible,  quiet 
area 

1 

i 

3 

Listening  room(s)  - sound  proof 

4 

Preview  and  video  lab 

5 

Conference  room(s) (with  movable  partitions) 

• 

C 

Study  cubicle(s) 

• 

7 

Library  classroom(s) 

M*«ll 

8 

f 

Office  area(s):  Adminstrative  and  clerical 

t 

Worlcroom(s) 

lil 

12? 

Speech,  drama,  production  studio 

Dark  room(s) 

— 

Materials  production  area 

1 

L31 

IT  studio  and  broadcasting  area 

14* 

Outdoor  reading  space  adjacent  to  IMC 

15 

Storage  areas 

16 

Microfilm  reader  space 

17 

Maintenance  and  service  areas 

16 

Periodical  storage  area 

19“ 

Language  Laboratory 

20 

Faculty  professional  library 

21* 

Listening  stations 

Dumb-waiters,  elevator 

23* 

Ci rcula fcion ' area 

24  ’ 

Lounge  and  display  area 

25 

Kitchen  facilities 

26 

Rest  rooms 

27 

Others  (list) 

128 

9' 

130 

_L_ 

o a? 

ERJC  * ‘ 
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s . 


31 


*Vf,  Budget 

A(  Financial  provisions  for  Materials 

Chart:  Pill  in  requested  numerical  data  and  evaluation 

Record  here  the  date  that  these  figures  represent  

In  the  Evaluation  Columns  write  in  the  appropriate  number  (1-5)  *’or  Adeauacv 
and  (1-4)  for  Importance « 


16 
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Institutional  membe r- 
ship  in  professional 
organizations 
Professional  travel, 

A-V  supplies  (or  the 
production  of  materials 
Rebinding  of  printed 
materials 


Supplementary 
Classroom  ref 


texts 

erence 


materials 
Others! list) 


Additional  funds 
Additional"?  undo 


o 
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Itinerary  from  1961-1963  of  Instructional  Materials  Centers  Visited  for  the 

U.S.O.E.  Status  Study  Plus  the  Media  Workshop 
and  the  .imerican  Library  association  Conference 


in  St.  Louis,  June  1964 


ITX  \)  -U.IY  from  1961 


November  27,  1961 


November  28,  1961 


January  18-20,  1962 


Pebruary  10,  1962 
February  12-13,  1962 


1963  of  Instructional  Materials  Centers  Visited  for  the 
U.S.O.B.  Status  Study 


Chicago,  Illinois 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

University  of  Chicago  Library  School 
Chicago  Laboratory  School 
Chicago  Board  of  Education 

Evanston,  Illinois 
Visited: 

Evanston  Instructional  Materials  Center 
Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 
Visited: 

Glen  Ellyn  Instructional  Materials  Center 

Indianapolis.  Indiana  (area) 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

North  Central  High  School 
Nest lane  Junior  High  School 

Lawrence  Township 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

Brook  Park  Elementary  School 
Harrison  Hill  Elementary  School 
Indian  Creek  Elementary  School 
Lawrence  Elementary  School 
Lawrence-Central  Junior  High  School 

Oaklandon,  Indiana 

School  Library  Visited: 

Oaklandon  Elementary  School 

Flew  from  Chicago  to  Miami,  Florida 

Miami,  Florida 
Visited: 

Dade  County  Instructional  Materials  Center  and 
Supervisor  of  Library  Service 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

3 - Elementary  Schools 
2 - Junior  High  Schools 
1 - Senior  High  School 

University  of  Miami  - Library  School 
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February  14 , 1962 


February  15,  1962 


February  16,  1962 


February  17,  1962 


February  18,  1962 


February  19,  1962 


February  20,  1962 


February  21,  1962 


Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 

Broward  County  Instructional  Materials  Center  and 
Supervisor  of  Instructional  Materials 

School  libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 

1 - Junior  High  School 

2 - Senior  High  Schools 

Delray  Beach,  Florida 

A.M.  - School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

P.M.  - Drove  to  Lake  Worth,  Florida 
School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Junior  High  School 

Titusville,  Florida 

A.M.  - Brevard  County  Instructional  Materials  Center 
and  Assistant  Director  of  Instructional 
Materials 

P.M.  - Melbourne,  Florida 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Cocoa,  Florida 

School  Lioraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Junior  High  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

Cocoa  Beach,  Florida  - Cape  Canaveral  (Cape  Kennedy) 
Clearwater,  Florida 

Pinellas  County  Instructional  Materials  Center 
and  Supervisor 

Sarasota,  Florida 

Sarasota  County  Instructional  Materials  Center 
and  Suoervisor 
School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Junior  High  School 

Gainesville,  Florida 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Laboratory  School  (grades  K-12) 

University  of  Florida  - Library  School 

Lake  City,  Florida 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 


rr-S 
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February  22-23 , 1962 

February  24 f 1962 
February  26 f 1962 

February  27,  1962 
February  28,  1962 

March  1,  1962 

March  2,  1962 
March  14,  1962 
March  15,  1962 

March  16-17,  1962 
March  18,  1962 


Tallahassee . Florida 

Florida  State  Department  and  Consultant  on 
Instructional  Materials 

Leon  County  Instructional  Materials  Center  and  Director 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Junior  High  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

Panama  City,  Florida 

bay  County  Instructional  Materials  Center 

School  Liorary  Visited: 

1 - Junior  High  School 

Pensacola,  Florida 

Escambia  County  Instructional  Materials  Center 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Tallahassee,  Florida 

Florida  State  University  - Library  School 

Atlanta,  Georgia  - Flew  from  Tallahassee 

Georgia  State  Department  and  State  Library  Supervisor 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Fulton  County  Instructional  Materials  Center 

Atlanta  University  - Library  School 

Emory  University  - Library  School 

Flew  from  Atlanta  to  Chicago,  Illinois 

Flew  from  Chicago  to  Wilmington,  Delaware 

School  Library  Visited:  Supervisor 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Dover,  Delaware 

State  Department  - Director  of  Research  and  Publications 

Rehobo th  Beach,  Delaware 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Baltimore  Public  School  Instructional  Materials  Center 

Maryland  State  Department  - State  Library  Supervisor 

Wheaton,  Maryland  - 1 - Senior  High  School 

Kensington,  Maryland  - 1 - Elementary  School 

Chevy  Chase,  Maryland  - 1 - Junior  High  School 

Frederick,  Maryland 

Frederick  County  Instructional  Materials  Center  - County 
Library  Supervisor 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 ~ Junior  High  School 


d 


March 

20, 

1962 

Rockville,  Maryland 

Montgomery  County  Instructional  Materia*!  Center 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Catholic  University  - Library  School 

March 

21, 

1962 

- 

Prince  George  County,  Maryland 

Prince  George  County  Instructional  Materials  Center 

March 

22, 

1962 

mm 

Arlington,  Virginia 

Arlington  County  Instructional  Materials  Center 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 

2 - Senior  High  Schools 

March  23,  1962  - kl chmond , Virginia 

Virginia  State  Department  - State  Library  Supervisor 
Richmond  Instructional  Materials  Center 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

March  24,  1962  Attended  School  Library  Association  meeting 

March  26,  1962  - Norfolk,  Virginia 

Norfolk  Instructional  Materials  Center 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

2 - Elementary  Schools 
1 - Junior  High  School 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Portsmouth  Instructional  Materials  Center 

March  27,  1962  - Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh  Public  School  Instructional  Materials  Center 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Junior  High  School 
1 •••  Senior  High  School 

March  28,  1962  - Columbia,  South  Carolina 

South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
State  School  and  Audio-Visual  Supervisors 
School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Junior  High  School 

March  29,  1962  - Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Knoxville  Schools  Instructional  Materials  Center 
School  Library  Visited 

1 - Elementary  School 

University  of  Tennessee  - Library  School 
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March  30,  1962 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

State  Department  of  Education  - State  Supervisor  of 
Libraries  and  Instructional  Materials 

Davidson  County  Instructional  Materials  Center 
Nashville  Public  School  Instructional  Materials  Center 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

3 - Elementary  Schools 
2 - Senior  High  Schools 

George  Peabody  College  - Library  School 

March  31,  1962 

Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Instructional  Materials  Center 

Middle  Tennessee  State  College  - Library  School 

April  2-3,  1962 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Chattanooga  County  Instructional  Materials  Center 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Junior  High  School 

2 - Senior  High  Schools 

April  4,  1962 

Frankfort,  Kentucky 

State  Department  of  Education  - State  Supervisor 
of  School  Libraries 

April  5,  1962 

Lexington,  Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky  - Library  School 

Could  not  visit  Schools  in  State  because  all  were 
closed  tor  Spring  vacation. 

April  5,  1962 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

City  Supervisor  and  Cincinnati  Public  Library 

April  7,  1962 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
School  Libraries  Visited 

1 - Junior-Senior  High  School 

April  9,  1962 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  Instructional  Materials 
Center 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Junior  High  School 

April  10,  1962 

Harrisburgh,  Pennsylvania 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

April  11-12,  1962 

New  York  City,  New  York 

New  York  City  Educational  Television  Center  and 
Instructional  Materials  Center 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

2 - Elementary  Schools 
1 - Senior  High  School 
Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf 

o 

ERIC 
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April  13,  1962 

Kutztown,  Pennsylvania 

School  Library  Association  Meeting 

Kutztown  State  College  - Library  School 

April  16,  1962 

New  York,  New  York 

Columbia  University  - Library  School 

April  17,  1962 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Newark  Public  School  Instructional  Materials  Center 

Hanover,  New  Jersey 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Junior-Senior  High  School 

April  18,  1962 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Rutgers  University  - Library  School 

April  19,  1962 

Garden  City,  New  York 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

April  20,  1962 

White  Plains,  New  York 

Audio-Visual  Instructional  Materials  Center 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

April  23,  1962 

Albany,  New  York 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  - State 
Library  Supervisor 

April  24,  1962 

Syrcuse,  New  York 

Syracuse  University  - Library  School 

April  25-28,  1962 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  Meeting 

Western  Reserve  University  - Library  School 

April  30,  1962 

► 

Montgomery,  Alabama 

State  Department  of  Education  - School  Library 
Consultants  and  Educational  Television 

Bessemer,  Alabama 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

0 
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May  1,  1962 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Arkansas  Library  Commission 
School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 
Philander  Smith  College  - Library  School 

May  2,  1962 

Minden,  Louisiana 

Webster  Parrish  Instructional  Materials  Center 
School  Libraries  Visited: 

3 - Elementary  Schools 
2 - Senior  High  Schools 

Mary  3,  1962 

Houston,  Texas 

Houston  Public  School  Instructional 
Materials  Center 
School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 

2 - Junior  High  Schools 

Bellaire,  Texas 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

May  4,  1962  - 

Austin,  Texas 

Texas  Education  Agency  - Library  Services  Consultant 
School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
University  of  Texas  - Library  School 

May  7,  1962 

Phoenix,  Arizona 

Phoenix  Elementary  School  Instructional 
Materials  Center 
Osborn  School  District 

Phoenix  High  School  and  College  School  System 

May  8,  1962 

San  Diego,  California 

San  Diego  City  System  Instructional  Materials  Center 

La  Mesa,  California 

Spring  Valley  District  Instructional 
Materials  Center 

May  9,  1962 

Torrence,  California 

Torrence  Unified  School  District  Instructional 
Materials  Center 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Los  Angeles  City  System  Instructional 
Materials  Center 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  - Library 
School 

University  of  Southern  California  - Library  School 

0 
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May  10,  1962  - Bu  ' ’eld,  California 

• County  High  School  District  - Instructional 
Materials  Center  and  Junior  College  Library 

Visalia,  California 

Tulare  County  School  Library  - District  Instructional 
Materials  Center 

May  11,  1962  - Palo  Alto,  California 

Palo  Alto  Unified  School  District  Instructional 
Materials  Center 

Oakland,  California 

Oakland  Public  School  System  Instructional 
Materials  Center 
School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  Schools 
1 - Senior  High  School 

May  14,  1962  - Berkeley,  California 

University  of  California  - Library  School 

May  15,  1962  - Sacramento,  California 

State  Department  of  Education  - State  Consultants 
on  School  Library  Education  and  Audio-Visual 
Education 

May  16-17,  1962  - Washington,  D,  C.  - (Conference) 

May  18,  1962  - Hartford,  Connecticut 

State  Department  of  Education  - State  School 
library  Consultant 

Attended  Connecticut  School  Lib*  Association  meeting 

May  21,  1962  - Boston,  Massachusetts 

State  Department  of  Education  - Consultant  on 
School  and  Public  Libraries 
Simmons  College  - Library  School 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

Instructional  Materials  Center 
School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

May  22,  1962  - Concord,  New  Hamphire 

State  Department  of  Education  - Director  of 
Secondary  School  Services 

Laconia,  New  Hampshire 
School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

May  23,  1962  - La  Grande,  Oregon 

Eastern  Oregon  College  - Library  School 
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May  24,  1962 

Salem,  Oregon 

State  Department  of  Education  - Consultant  on 
School  Libraries 
School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 *•  Elementary  School 

1 - Junior  High  School 

2 - Senior  High  Schools 

Audio-Visual  and  Curriculum  Instructional 
Materials  Center 

May  25,  1962 

Portland,  Oregon 

Portland  Public  School  System  Instructional 
Materials  Center 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 

2 - Senior  High  Schools 

May  28,  1962 

Belevue,  Washington 

Bellevue  Public  School  Instructional 
Materials  Center 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Edmonds,  Washington 

Edmonds  Instructional  Materials  Center 
School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Junior  High  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

May  29,  1962 

Seattle,  Washington 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

2 - District  Instructional  Materials  Centers 
2 - Senior  High  Schools 
University  of  Washington  - Library  School 

May  30,  1962 

Memorial  Day  - Seattle  World's  Fair  - Library  21 

May  31,  1962 

Tacoma,  Washington 

Tacoma  5ublic  Schools  Instructional  Materials  Center 
School  Libraries  Visited: 

2 - Senior  High  Schools 

Olympia,  Washington 

State  Department  - State  School  Library  Supervisor 

June  1,  1962 

Denver,  Colorado 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  - Stsite 
Library  Supervisor 

University  of  Denver  - Library  School 

June  4,  1962 

University  of  Illinois  Campus,  Champaign,  Illinois 

June  9-10,  1962 

American  Library  Association  Conference,  Miami,  Florida 

September  16  1962 

Flew  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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September  17,  1962 


September  18,  1962 


September  19,  1962 


September  20,  1962 
'Teptember  24,  1962 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

State  Department  of  Education  - State  Supervisor 
of  School  Libraries 

University  of  Minnesota  - Library  School 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

1 - District  Instructional  Materials  Center 

Hastings , Minnesota 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Junior  High  School 

Roseville,  Minnesota 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Junior  High  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

White  Bear  Lake,  Minnesota 
School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Junior  High  School 

Aik in,  Minnesota 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

District  Instructional  Materials  Center 

Proctor,  Minnesota 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Hermantown,  Minnesota 

District  Instructional  Materials  Center 
School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Junior  High  School 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois 

Gary,  Indiana 

District  Instructional  Materials  Center 
School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

Lafayette,  Indiana 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Junior  High  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 
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Sept  ember  26,  1962 


September  27,  1962 

September  30,  1962 
October  1,  1962 


October  2,  1962 


October  3,  1962 


October  3-4,  1962 


Lebanon,  Indiana 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Carmel,  Indiana 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

School  library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Bloomington,  Indiana 

Indiana  University  - Library  School 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

School  libraries  Visited: 

2 Elementary  Schools 

Leave  Champaign,  Illinois  fct  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
City  Supervisor 
School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Western  Michigan  University  - Library  School 

Holland,  Michigan 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Lansing,  Michigan 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Library  Instructional  Materials  Center 
Lansing  Public  School  District  Instructional 
Materials  Center 
School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

Michigan  State  University  - Materials  Center 
Midland,  Michigan 

District  Instructional  Materials  Center 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Public  Library  - District  Instructional  Materials 
Center 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

University  of  Michigan  - Library  School 
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October  4,  1962 

Upsilanti,  Michigan 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

October  5,  1962 

Birmingham,  Michigan 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Livonia,  Michigan 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Junior  High  School 

Royal  Oak,  Michigan 

Scho  1 Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

October  6,  1962 

University  of  Illinois  Campus 

October  15,  1962 

- Covington,  Kentucky 

District  Instructional  Materials  Center 
School  Libraries  Visited: 

2 - Elementary  Schools 

Erlanger,  Kentucky 

School  Library  Visited 

1 - Senior  High  School 

October  16,  1962 

Lexington,  Kentucky 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

2 - Senior  High  Schools 
1 - Junior  High  Schools 

October  17,  1962 

Lousiville,  Kentucky 

Jefferson  County  Instructional  Materials  Center 
School  Libraries  Visited: 

2 - Elementary  Schools 
1 - Senior  High  School 

October  28,  1962 

Leave  Champaign,  for  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  (by  air) 

October  29,  1962 

- Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

State  Department  of  Education  - 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  Instructional  Materials 
Center 

Louisiana  State  University  - Library  School 

October  30,  JL962 

- Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 

2 - Senior  High  Schools 

McNeese  State  Teachers  College  - Library  School 
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October  31,  1962  - Monroe , Louisiana 

District  Instructional  Materials  Center 
School  Libraries  Visited: 

2 - Elementary  Schools 
2 - Senior  High  Schools 

West  Monroe,  Louisiana 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

2 - Elementary  Schools 
1 - Junior  High  School 

Sulfur,  Louisiana 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 

November  1,  1962  - Returned  to  Champaign,  Illinois 

December  2,  1962  - Flew  from  Chicago  to  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

December  3,  1962  - Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

District  Instructional  Materials  Center 
School  Libraries  Visited: 

3 - Elementary  Schools 

1 - Junior  High  School 

Women’s  College  - Library  School 

December  4,  1962  - Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Charlotte-Mechlenburg  District  Instructional 
Materials  Center 
School  Libraries  Visited: 

2 - Elementary  Schools 
2 - Junior  High  Schools 
5 - Senior  High  Schools 

December  5-6,  1962  - Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Gave  two  speeches  at  the  State  Department  of 
Education  Workshop 

December  7,  1962  - Columbia,  South  Carolina 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

2 - Elementary  Schools 
1 - Junior  High  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

January  12,  1963  - Flew  from  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

January  14,  1963  - Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Worked  with  Alice  Harrison  on  College  catalog 

materials  for  Consultants  Meeting  in  Chicago 

January  15,  1963  - Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pittsburgh  - Library  School 
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January  16,  1963 

Butler,  Pennsylvania 

Speech  - Tri-State  School  Board  Conference 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

January  17,  1963 

- Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh  Public  School  Instructional 
Materials  Center 

North  Hr  11s  School  System  Instructional 
Materials  Center 

January  18,  1963 

School  Lioranes  Visited: 

2 - Elementary  Schools 

1 - Senior  High  Schools 
Returned  to  Champaign,  Illinois 

- Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Baldwin-White  Hall  Instructional  Materials  Center 

Worked  with  Alice  Harrison  on  College .catalog  material 
School  Libraries  Visited:  (Baldwin-Whithall  District) 

2 - Elementary  Schools 

January  29,  1963 

- Chicago  Illinois 

Consultant's  Meeting  - Pearson  Hotel 

March  12,  1963 

- West  Lafeyette,  Indiana 

Purdue  Univiersity  - Library  School 

March  15,  1963 

- Springfield,  Illinois 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
State  School  Library  Consultant 
State  Superintendent 

March  18,  1963 

- ChamD aign.  Illinois 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

March  21,  1963 

- Highland  Park,  Illinois 

School  library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Winnetka,  Illinois 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

March  22,  1963 

- Oak  Park,  Illinois 

Elementary  School  Library  Supervisor 
School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

March  25,  1963 

- Flossmoor,  Illinois 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Joliet,  Illinois 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 
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March  29,  1963 

- Peoria,  Illinois 

School  Library  Visted: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

April  8,  1963 

- Petersburg,  Illinois 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Wood  River,  Illinois 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

April  9,  1963 

- Oak  Creek,  Wisconsin 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Junior  High  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

April  10,  1963 

- Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

School  Libraries  Visited 

1 - Junior  High  School 

2 - Senior  High  Schools 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee 

Library  School 

Hales  Corners,  Wisconsin 
School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

April  11,  1963 

- Pewaukee,  Wisconsin 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

1 - Elementary  School 
1 - Junior  High  School 
1 - Senior  High  School 

May  9,  1963 

- Villa  Park,  Illinois 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

Northlake,  Illinois 

School  Library  Visited: 

1 - Senior  High  School 

May  17,  1963 

- Urbana,  Illinois 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

2 - Elementary  Schools 

Mary  20,  1963 

- Urbana,  Illinois 

School  Libraries  Visited: 

3 - Elementary  Schools 
1 - Junior  High  School 

May  27-29,  1963 

- Chicago,  Illinois 

National  Workshop  - "Implications  of  the  New  Media 
for  the  Teaching  of  Library  Science." 
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